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Gov^ioi»I3JT of India. 


HiUHS’DEPARTMENT. 


Delhi, the 10th December 1917. 

Q^eeofttnon. 

The GovernoT-General in Council has, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State for India, decided to appoint a Committee- 

(1) to investigate and report on the nature and extent of the 

criminal conspiracies connected with the revolutionary 
movement in India, 

(2) to examine and consider the difficulties that have arisen 

in dealing with such conspiracies and to advise as to the 
legislation, if any, necessary to enable Government to deal 
effectively with them. 

The Government of India consider that for the proper examination 
of these questions a strong judicial element is essential in the Committee. 

They have succeeded in securing the services of Mr. Justice Rowlatt 
of the King’s Bench Division of His Majesty’s High Court of Justice 
as President. 

The following have agreed to serve as members : — 

The Hon’ble Sir Basil Scott, Kt., Chief Justice of Bombay ; 
The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur C. V. Kumaraswarni Sastri, Judge 
of the High Court of Madras ; 

The Hon’ble Sir Verney Lovett, K.C.S.I., Member of Board 
of Revenue in the United Provinces ; and 
The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chandra Mitter, Vakil of the High 
Court, Calcutta. 

Mr. J. D. V. Hodge, I.C.S., Bengal, has been appointed Secretary 
to the Committee. 

The Committee will assemble in Calcutta early in January 1918. 
It will sit in camera, but will be given full acceaa to all documentary 
evidence in the possession of Government bearing on the existence and 
extent of revolutionary conspiracies in India and will supplement this 
with such other evidence as it may consider necessary. 


Ordered that the Resolution be published in the Oazette of India. 

S. R. HIGNELL, 

Offg. Secy, to the Gcni 




From the Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. A. T. ROWLATT, 

President, Sedition Committee, 

To THE SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT of INDIA, 

Home Department. 


Dated 4, Elysium Row, Calcutta, 
The 15th Afril 1918. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to the order of the 10th December 1917 
by which it was announced that the Governor-General in Council had, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State for India, decided to appoint 
a Committee — 

(1) to investigate and report on the nature and extent of the 

criminal conspiracies connected with the revolutionary 
movement in India, 

(2) to examine and consider the difficulties that have arisen in 

dealing with such conspiracies and to advise as to the legis* 
lation, if any, necessary to enable Government to deal 
eftfictively with them. 

The order further stated that I was to act as President and that the 
following had agreed to serve as members : — 

The Hon’ble Sir Basil Scott, Kt., Chief Justice of Bombay ; 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur C. V. Kumaraswami Sastri, Judge 
of the High Court of Madras ; 

The Hon’ble Sir Verney Lovett, K.C.S.I., Member of Board 
of Revenue in the United Provinces ; and 

The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chandra Mitter, Vakil of the High 
Court, Calcutta. 

Mr. J. D. V. Hodge, T.C.S., Bengal, had been appointed Secretary to 
the Committee. 

The Committee was to assemble in Calcutta early in January 1918. 
It would sit in camera, but would be given full access to all documentary 
evidence in the possession of Government bearing on the existence and 
extent of revolutionary conspiracies in India and would supplement this 
with such other evidence as it might consider necessary. 

The Committee referred to assembled in Calcutta early in .January 
and I have the honour to forward our report herewith. 



We had placed at our disposal by the Government of Bengal 
convenient accommodation at 4, Elysium Row, Calcutta, and we have 
had the services of a sufficient and competent clerical staff. With 
the exception of four sittings which we held at Lahore all our meetings 
have taken place in Calcutta. As directed by the order appointing 
US, we have on every occasion sat in camera. 

Statements have been placed before us with documentary evidence 
by the Governments of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma, 
as well as by the Goverjiment of India. In every case except that of 
Madras we were further attended by officers of the Government present- 
ing the statement, who gave evidence before us. In the two provinces 
in which we held vsittings, namely, Bengal and the Punjab, we further 
invited and secured the attendance, as individuals or as deputed by 
Associations, of gentlemen who, we thought, might give us information 
from various non-official points of view. Our thanks arc due to all who 
came before us, whether official or non-official. 

The documentary evidence considered by us has been extremely 
voluminous, particularly as regards Bengal. In the case of this province 
it has also been of a most complicated character. In view of this the 
Government of Bengal had before our arrival deputed Messrs. C. Tindall 
and J. C. Nixon of the Indian Civil Service to arrange the materials in 
a form in which they could be intelligibly presented to us. I am 
specially requested by the Committee to acknowledge the able and 
conscientious way in which these gentlemen performed a very arduous 
task. Without their labours our report must have been delayed for a 
period which it would be difficult to estimate. 

Owing to the materials for our consideration being so largely docu- 
mentary, we have had to devote much time to private study out of 
Committee, assembling for the purpose of going over together ground 
thus iudividually explored. It is only by continuous effort on these 
lines that we have been able to present our report in reasonable time. 
We have held 46 sittings. 

In conclusion I have the pleasure, in association with the other 
members of the Committee, of expressing our thanks to our Secretary, 
Mr. J. D. V. Hodge of the Indian Civil Service, whose assistance has been 
in every respect invaluable. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

S. A. T. ROWLATT. 
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PART 1 


Historical 



INTBODUCTION. 


Republican or Parliamentary forms of government, as at present 
understood, were neither desired nor known in India till after the estab- 
lishment of British rule. In the Hindu State the form of government 
was an absolute monarchy, though the Monarch was by the Hindu 
Shastras hedged round by elaborate rules for securing the welfare of his 
subjects and was assisted by a body of councillors, the chief of whom 
were Brahmins, members of the priestly class, which derived authority 
from a time when the priests weie the sole repositories of knowledge and 
therefore the natural instruments of administration. 

When the East India Company first began to trade in India the 
greater part of the country was under Muhanunadan dynasties and had 
been more or less under subjection to Muhammadans for some centuries ; 
even under them the chief ministers had, however, sometimes been 
Brahmins. In the middle of he 17th century the power of the Muham- 
madans was beginning to weaken. The Maratha leader Sivaji then 
roused and led the Marathas of Western India to cast off the Muham- 
madan yoke. A Hindu kingdom was f unded by Sivaji’s grandson at 
Satara (in the Bombay Presidency), of which the chief ministers were 
Brahmins. 

It was not long before the Brahmin minister and his descendants 
became the rulers of the Deccan with the title of Peshwa. They had 
their court at Poona and the government became both in substance 
and appearance a Brahmin government. During a long minority of one 
of the Peshwas the de facto ruler of the Deccan was the minister Nans 
Fadnavis. Ho, as also his master the Peshwa, belonged to a particular 
caste of Brahmins known as Chitpavans, whose country of origin was the 
Konkan or coastal strip lying between Bombay and Goa : for this reason 
they were also known as Eonkanasths to distinguish them from the other 
important Brahmin caste of the Deccan known as the Deshasths. Nana 
Fadnavis while in power took the opportunity to oust Deshasths from 
their administrative posts and replace them with Chitpavans. It was 
the Chitpavan government so established which was overthrown by the 
British late in the second decade of the 19th century. The BraWins 
were employed by the British in the subordinate u^inistration, but 
they had lost their commanding influence, and a certain discontent 
and longing for a return to power naturally remained. It is among 
these Brahmins of the Poona district that we first find indications of 
a revolutionary movement. 




CHAPTER I. 

BeTolutionary Consj^acies in Bombay. 


Indications of a revolutionary movement were first observed in 
Western India in connection with the develop- 

SwIutiJS'mowSeiif. festivals, namely, 

those in honour of the Hindu ged OaTipati 
and those in honour of the Maratha leader Sivaji, who united the people 
of the Deccan against their Muhammadan rulers. 

Public Oanpati festivals appear to have arisen out of an anti* 
Muhammadan movement started after riots which broke out in the 
city of Bombay in 1893 between Hindus and Muhammadans. Agitators 
who were interested in widening the breach between these two com- 
munities encouraged the holding of public celebrations in honour of 
Ganpati, the elephant-headed god of wisdom and success, on a much 
larger scale than in previous years. The idea appears to have been to 
make the procession in which the god is carried to his final resting-place 
in the water as offensive as possible to Muhammadans by framing them 
upon the same lines as the processions at the Mohurrum festival, when 
tahoots representing thf* tombs of the martyrs at Kerbela are immersed 
in the sea or river. 

At this time the Muhammadans enjoyed the privilege enforced by 
police regulations of stopping music in processions while passing mosques 
during the hours of prayer. 

The agitators on the approach of the Ganpati festival in September 
1894 inaugurated a Sarvajanik Ganpati or public Ganpati celebration 
providing for worship of Ganpati in places accessible to the public (it had 
till then been a domestic ceremony) and arranging that Ganpati images 
should have their melas or groups of attendants, the members of the mMa 
being trained in the art of fencing with sticks and other physical exercises. 
During the 10 days’ celebration of the festival bands of young men 
paraded the streets of Poona singing verses calculated to intensify the 
feelings against Muhammadans and Government. At the same time 
leaflets were circulated by schoolboys and others broadcast through the 
city calling the Hindus to arms, urging the Maraihas to rebel as Sivaji 
did, declaring that the dagger of subjection to foreign rule penetrated 
the bosom of all, and urging that a religious outbreak should be made 
the first step towards the overthrow of the alien power. Ganpati proces- 
sions were naturally followed by disturbances. On one occasion the 
police came in conflict with a mela estimated at from 50 to 70 men w hich 
deliberately provoked disorder by passing in procession a mosque in 
which a Muhammadan religious gathering was assembled. 
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About the time of the Ganpati disturbances in Poona the attention 
of the public had been drawn to the fact that the tomb of the Maratha 
leader Sivaji was suffering from neglect. Steps were taken in Poona 
to revive the memory of Sivaji by holding festivals in celebration of his 
birth and his coronation. The first coronation festival was in June 
1895. The festival became an annual observance at which stirring 
speeches were delivered recalling the prowess of the leader who revolted 
against the foreign domination of the Muhammadans. The application 
of the motal derived from Sivaji’s successful struggle against the Muham- 
madans to the present condition of India undei British rule was a natural 
and easy step. 

2. At this time Damodar and Balkrishna Chapekar, Chitpavan 


The Cha kars Brahmins in Poona, formed a society for 
^ ' physical and military training which they called 

the “ Society for the removal of obstacles to the Hindu Eeligion.” The 
spirit by which they were actuated will appear from the following sloks 
or verses recited by the Chapekars at the Sivaji and Ganpati festivals : — 


“ Sivaji Sloks, 

Merely reciting Sivaji’a story like a lord does not secure independence ; it is 
neceRsarj’ to be prompt in engaging in desperate enterprises like Sivaji and Baji ; 
knowing, yon good people should take up swords and shields at all events now ; 
we shall cut oH countless heads of enemies Listen, We shall risk our lives on 
the biittlefield in a national W'or ; we shall shed upon the earth the life-blood of 
the enemies who destroy our religion : we shall die after killing only, while you 
w ill hear the story like w'omen. 

Ganpati Sloks. 

Alas, you are not aahamed to remain in servitude ; try therefore to commit 
sniride ; alas, like butchers, the wdeked in their monstrous atrocity kill calves 
and kinc ; irec her (the cow) from her trouble; die, but kill the English ; do not 
remain idle or thereby burden the earth ; this is called Hindustan, how^ is it that 
the English rule here 

3. In the year 1897, when the devastation caused by the plague led to 
Events at Poona in 1897 . institution of house-to-house visitations 

The Rand Murder. The and the compulsory evacuation of plague- 
infected houses in Poona, much alarni and 
u ion 0 . . ila . xesentment was aroused. On the, 4th of May 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a Chitpavan Brahmin, published an article in his 
paper, the Kesari (the most influential Marathi paper in Western India), 
imputing not merely to subordinate officials but to the Government 
itself a deliberate direction to oppress the people. He described Mr. 
Eand, Plague Commissioner, as tyrannical and stated that the Govern- 
ment was ])ractising oppression. It was useless to petition the Supreme 
Government, as from it the orders for oppression had emanated. 

On the 15th June 1897 the Kesari gave an account of the proceedings 
at the Sivaji coronation festival held on the r2th of June and also pub- 

* Autobiography of Damodar Chapekar. 
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lished certain metrical paragraphs entitled “ Sivaji's utterances.” One 
of the speakers at the festival was reported to have said :* ‘‘ Every Hindu, 
every Maratha, to whatever party he may belong, must rejoice at this 
Sivaji festival. We all are striving t-o gain our lost independence, and 
this terrible load is to be uplifted by us all in combination. It will never 
be proper to place obstacles in the way of any person, who, with a true 
mind, follows the path of uplifting this burden in the manner he deems fit. 
Our mutual dissensions impede our progress greatly. If anyone be 
crushing down the country from above, cut him ofi, but do not put impedi- 
ments in the way of others. ... All occasions like the present 
festival which tend to unite the whole country must be welcome.” 
Another speaker observed ; “ The people who took part in the French 
Revolution denied that they had committed murder and asserted that 
they were only removing thorns from their paths. Why should not the 
saine argument be applied to Maharashtra The President at the, 
festival meeting, Tilak himself, said : “ Did Sivaji (jommit a sin in 

killing Afzal Khan (the Muhammadan CTencral) or not ? The answer 
that question can be found in the Mahnbharat itself. Srimat Krishna’s 
advie.e in the Gita is to kill even our own teachers and our kinsmen. 
Ko Ijlanic attaches to any person if he is doing deeds without being 
actuated by a desire to reap the fruits of his deeds. Sri Sivajj did nothing 
with a view’ to fill the void of hia own stomach With benevolent inten- 
tions he murdered Afzal Khan for the good of others. If thieves enter 
our house and we have not sufficient strength to drive them out, we should 
without hesitation shut them up and burn them alive. God has not 
conferred upon the foreigners the grant inscribed on a oopper-piate of the 
Kingdom of Hindusthan. The Maharaja (Sivaji) strove to drive them 
av^ay from the land of his birth. He did not thereby commit the sin 
of coveting what belonged to others. Do not circumscribe your vision 
like a frog in a well ; get out of the Penal Code and enter the extremely 
iiigli atmosphere of the Sritnat Bhagavad Gita and consider the actions 
of great men.” 

The metrical paragraphs entitled “ Utterances of Sivaji ” w’ere a 
lament upon the oppression which he found prevailing in his native land 
on awaking from the sleep of death. 

The 22nd of June was the occasion of the celebration of the 60th 
anniversary of the coronation of Queen Victoria and it was marked on 
that night by the murder, by the brothers Chapekar, of two Government 
officers, Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst, while returning from a gathering 
in celebration of the coronation at Government House, Ganeshkhind, 
Poona. There appears to be no doubt that the intended victim was 
Mr. Rand, who had become unpopular owing to his being the officer 
charged with the enforcement of measures for the eradication of plague. 
The murder of Lie..tenant Ayerst was apparently an accident. Damodar 
Chapekar was tried and convicted of the double murder on the 22nd 
June. In a long autobiographical essay written by him while in jail he 
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stated that he and his brother were the persons who had disfigured the 
marble statue of Queen Victoria in Bombay by covering it with tar, “ in 
order to rejoice their Aryan brethren, fill the English with sorrow, and 
put upon themselves the brand of treason.” 

In February 1899 other members of the Chapekar Association made 
two unsuccessful attempts on the life of a Chief Constable in Poona and 
afterwards murdered two brothers who had been rewarded by Govej ii- 
ment for information which led to the arrest and conviction of Damodai 
Chapekar. The result of these crimes was that four members of the 
Chapekar Association were hanged and one was sentenced to 10 
rigorous imprisonment. There can be no doubt that the Chapekaj* 
Associatioji was a cjiminal conspiracy connected with the revohttionaiy 
movement in India. 


The publications of the Kesari of the IHth June 1897 led to the trial 
and conviction of the proprietor, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, for sedition. 
The position taken up by Tilak had been one of casuistical apology for 
political assassination. It will be seen that afterv/ards the same attitude 
was maintained by him at a time when younger men w^erc openly dis- 
seminating incitements to political assassination. 


The Poona Press after 1897. 


4. The conviction of Tilak did not put an end to the attacks of tiie 
anti-British Press in Poona. In 1898 a weekly 
paper in Marathi was published in f^ooiin by 
Shivram Mahadeo Paranjpe, also a Chitpavan Brahmin. On account 
of its seditious tone Paranjpe was warned in 1899, and in PMM), 
1904,* 1905 and 1907 the question of prosecuting him for seditious writings 
was seriously considered. Finally in June 1908 he w’as }>rosecMited 
and sentenced to 19 months’ imprisonmeril-. The article which was 
the subject of the prosecution will be referred to later in connection 
with other prosecutions in that year. 


Another paper edited hy Cliitpavan Brahmins in Poona was the 
Vihari. Criminal proceedings were successfully taken against tlirec 
Buccessive editors for seditious articles appearing in 1906, 1907 and 
1908. 


During the period from 1898 to 1906 the Kesari grew steadily in 
popularity and influence without exceeding the limits of reasonable 
criticism. By 1907 its- circulation had risen to 20,000 copies a week. 
At that time a favourite topic in its columns was the alleged Kussianisa- 
tion of the administration, which must lead to Bussian methods of 
agitation by the people. 

Shyamaii Krishnawma’s Political use continued to be made of the 
doinfs in Enelantf. Ganpati and Sivaji festivals. 

5. It is necessary now to refer to certain occurrences in England 
between the date of the Rand murder and the next outbreak of political 
crime in the Bombay Presidency. The Rand murder in 1897 had we 
have seen, resulted in the conviction of the murderers and the issue of 
the Kesari of the 15th of June in that year had resulted in the convic- 
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tion of the proprietor, Tilak. In addition to this, two \voll-known 
citizens of Poona belonging to the Katii family had been deported under 
Ret^ulat on XXV ot 1827 for reasons of State ;n c Oiinoct ion with the 
disorders in Poona of that year. 

Shortly after these events, one Shyanuiji Krislinavaima, a native 
of Kathiawar iii Western India, w^ent fi’orn lionibay to London tor reasons, 
as he stated in a paper subsequently pubbshe*.! by him, not niuonnectcd 
with the arrests which w'ere made in connection witli the Kand iniirder. 
Krishnav^anna for some time lived in obseniity, but in »laniiary 190o 
he started in London the India Home Rule Society, appointed himself 
Piesklent, and issued the first number of the hulian Sot ioldtjtst, a [lenny 
monthly, as the organ ol liis society. In that f)a])ei In* (h*srn))cs the 
socict\’ as having tli(‘ object of securing Horne Rule for India- ami cariymg 
on a geninne Indian propaganda in Kngiand by all ])ra(‘1 ica-bh* means. 
In ])ecembcr PKif) Knshnavaima announced that he ]noposeil to cslablisli 
si^' lect n roshi [)s oi Rs. l.()(K) each for enafding antliors, jourmihsls and 
other qnaliflc(l fiuiiitiis to visit Luroyie, America and other ]‘ar(s of the 
world )w‘yond the limits (d India so as to tiicrnscJvcs (tlicicntly 

foT the worlv of SYweading among the people of India a knovNlodgi^ ol free- 
dom and national unity. He also published a letter frian R. Rana 
of Paris (ano1h(M Indian), who offered three travelling sch(daishi]‘s of 
Rs. 2,(KK) to 1)0 called after Rana Pertab Singh, Sivaji, and stnne dis- 
tinguished Muharnmadari ruler. 

(h Ry means of t.hc*^(* offers Krishna vaniia (‘ollected m London some 
rciTiiits, amongst whom was Vmayak Hamodar 
Vinayak Savarkar. j^j^varkar, a (liityiavan Brahmin, then aged 

about 22, who had been edueat(‘d at tin* Fergnsson Lollcge. Poojia, and 
oldained a B..\, degree from Ihe Bnm)>ay llniversity. ile wais a nativi; 
of the Xasik district in the Bombay Presidency. Na.sik is one. of the 
holy citms of Western India and it became a centre of Bralimin dis- 
aflection. 15efore leaving India Vinayak Savarkar had been drawn into 
a movement initiated early in 1905 by a person styling Inmseli MahaUaa 
Sii .Vgamya (Jtiru Paramhaiisa, who toured in India delivering lectures 
and speaking fearlessly against (foventnmnt, telling his aiuiiences not 
to lear (Jovernment. As yiart of the movement, a niiinhor of students 
early in 1906 started in Poona a society wdiieh elected Vinayak Savarkar 
as tiieir leader and invited him to Poona to meet the Maliatina. Savarkar 
attended a meeting on the 25rd Fediruary and suggested tliat a eommittce 
of iiine should bo appointed tn carry out the objects of the movemo.t. 
A ec)mmittee was accordingly elected, of which most of th(‘ members 
had at one time or other bejonged to the Fergnsson C'ollege in Poona,, 
where Vinayak had been edneated. The Mahatma at this meeting 
advised the raising of funds by a contribution of one anna from every 
person for the purposes of the society and said he would advise howr it 
should be utilised when a sufficient amount had been collected. Vinayak 
Savarkar having left India in June 1906, the society appears to have 
come to an end, though certain of its members subsec^ueiitly joined the 
Abhinav Bharat Society founded by Gaiiesh, Vinayak Savarkar’s elder 
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brother, of which more will be heard later. At the time of his departure 
from India, Savarkar and his brother were the leaders of an association 
known as the Mitra Mela, started about 1899 in connection with the 
(Janpati celebrations, and Oanesh Savarkar supervised the teaching of 
drill, physical exercises and fencing to the members in Nasik. 

7. During the year 1906 and the following )^ear, the India House in 

TIM India Houw in LondM. Loudon which had been opened by Krishna- 
varma became notorious as a centre of sedition, 
and in July 1907 a question w^as put in the House of Commons 
inquiring whether Government proposed to take any action against 
Krishna varma. Soon after and probably in coiisequei\ce of this 
iiK^uiry he left for Paris and took up his residence there. In 
Paris he eon tinned the campaign of sedition with a freer hand, but 
still had his paper, the Iridixm Sociologist, printed in England. The 
))rinter was prosecuted and convieted in July 1909. The printing was 
then taken up by anothc^r person who ivas prosecuted and convicted 
in September lf)09 and sentenced to a year's imprisonment Afler 
that the paper was printed in Paris. Krishna varma continued to keep 
in touch with the India House and ( oiitrolled I he work done there through 
S. R. Rana of Paris, who frequently visited London for the puryiose. 
In December 1907 the fcJlowing passage appe^ared m the hidiao Sociolo- 
gist : — “ It seems that any agitation in India must, be c arric'd on secretly 
and that the only methods which can bring the English (h)vernmeiit 
to its sensevs are the Russian methods vigorously and incc'ssantly ap})lied 
until the English relax their tyranny and are driven out of the country ! 
No one can foresee what rule will be laid down or line of action defined 
foi any particular course. That will probably depend on local conditions 
and circumstances, but it is likely that as a general princ iple the Russian 
method will begin with Indian oflieials rather than European.” 

8. On t])C 30tb of April 1908 there occurred in Bengal the shocking 

murder of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy by Khudiram 

loT^rtfcMTiSaling tothS ® their carriag,. at 

Muzaffarpur murder. Muzanarpur,* believing it to be that ol Mr. 

Kingsforcl, an unpopular Magistrate. 

Among those who united to excuse the murderer and to praise the 
bomb as a weapon of offence against unpopular officials was Tilak- 
For two articles in the Kesari published in May and June 1908 in con- 
nection with the Muzaffarpur murders he was convicted and sentenced 
to six years’ imprisonment. 

In another article published in the Kesari on the 22nd of June of 
the same year we find From the murder of Mr. Rand on the night 
of the Jubilee in the year 1897 till the explosion of the bomb at Muzaffar- 
pur, no act worth naming and fixing closely the attention of the official 
class took place at the hands of the subjects. There is considerable 
difference between the murde’*s of 1897 and the bomb outrage of Bengal. 


• See paragraph 37. 
t Translate from MarathL 
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Considering the matter from the point of view of daring and skilled 
execution, the Chapekar brothers take a higher rank than members 
of the bomb party in Bengal. Considering the ends and the means, 
the Bengalis must be given the greater commendation. Neither the 
Chapekars nor the Bengali bomb-throwers committed murders for 
retaliating the oppression practised upon themselves ; hatred between 
individuals or private quarrels or disputes were not the cause of these 
murders. These murders have assumed a different aspect from ordinary 
murders owing to the supposition on the part of the perpetrators that 
tliey were doing a sort of beneficent act. Even though the causes 
inspiring the commission of these murders be out of the common, the 
causes of the Bengali bomb are particularly subtle. In the year 1897 
the Poona-ites weie subjected to oppression at the time of the plague 
and the exasperation produced by that oppression had not exclusively 
a political aspect. That the very system of administration is bad, and 
til at, unless the authorities are singled out and individually terrorised, 
they would not consent to change the system, this sort of important 
question was not before the eyes of the Chapekar brothers. Their aim 
was specially directed tow^ards the oppression consequent n}>on the 
plague, that is to say, towards the particular act. The Bengali bombs 
had of course their eyes upon a more extensive plain brought into view 
by the partition of Bengal. Moreover, a pistol or a musket is an old 
w^eapon, wliile the bomb is the latest discovery of the Western scientist. 

It was the Western science itself that created new guns, 
new’ muskets, and iiev»^ ammunition ; and it was the Westerner's science 
its^ll that created the bomb. . . . The military strength of no 

government is destroyed by bombs ; the bomb has not the power of 
crippling the power of an army, nor does the bomb possess the strength 
tt) change the current of military stiength, but owdng to the bomb the 
attention of Government is attracted tow^ards the disorder which pre- 
vails owing to the pride of military strength.” 


The 


' Kal " on bomb- 
throwing. 


9. On the 8th of July 1908 Paranjpe was convicted in the Bombay 
Iligli Court of seditious libel in liis pa])er, the 
AV/7, for an article relating to the Muzaffarjmr 
murders, couched in the same tone of apologv 
for, if not apjuoval of. tlie crime, wdiicii cliaracteriscd the articles in 
the Kesari. The following is a passage from the article in the K<d :* 
People are jue pared to do anything lor the sake of swarajya and they 
no longer sing the glories of British rule. They have no dreaii of British 
power. It is simply a question of sheer brute force. Bomb-throwing 
in India is different from bomb-throwing in Russia. Many of the 
Russians side with their Government against these bomb- throwers, but 
it is doubtful whether much sympathy will be found in India. If even 
in such circumstances Russia got the Duma, a fortiori India is bound 
to get gwarajya. It is quite unjustifiable to call the bomb-throwers 
in India anarchists. Setting aside the question whether bomb-throwing 
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is justifiable or not, Indiana are not trying to promote diaorder but to 
obt ain swarajya. ’ ' 

10. In May 1908 the Indian Mutiny was celebrated at the India 

House ; invitation cards were issued and it was 
Proceedin^^iiMlie " India attended by nearly 100 Indian students, who 

had travelled from all parts of the United 
Kingdom to be present, and shortly aftc^rwards India was visited with 
a leaflet entitled “ Oh Martyrs,'" in celebration of the murders of the 
memorable year ISoT, the first commemoration of the War of Indian 
Independence. The leaflet was printed in French type and was no 
dtiubt issued with the knowledge of Ki ishnavaima. k^ome of the copies 
sent to a college in Madras w^ore wrapped in a part of the London Daily 
News, indicating that they had been distributed from London. Copies 
of this leaflet and of another entitled ‘‘ Grave Warning were presented 
gratis to visitors at India House, who were invited to take them and 
send them to their. friends in India. In this year also the policy of 
assassinations was advocated at regular Sunday meetings at the India 
FI ouse. 

In rlune 1908 a Hindu studying at London University ga^'e a lecture 
at India House on the making of bombs justifying their use and ex- 
plaining whal ingredients were rec^uired He said to bis hearers ; 
“ When one of yon js prepared to use a bomb at the risk of his life, let 
him come to me and I wifi give him full paiticularH," 

11. In 1909 \'inayak Savarkar rose to th(‘ position of acknowledged 

leader at the India House and it became tlie 
Murder ^S^ir^W. Curzon fashion to read at Sunday meetings passages 

from the book on the Indian Mutiny prepared 
by S>avarkar, styled “ The Indian War of Independence, 1857, by an 
Indian Nationalist.” In this year members of the India House began 
to practise levolvei -shooting at a range in London, and on the 1st July 
1909 one of the young men connected with the India House named 
Madan Lai Dhingra assassinated Colonel Sir William Curzon WylJic, 
Political A.D.C. at the India Office, at a gathering at the Imperial 
Institute in London. 


12. Aliout the same time Ganesh Savarkar, the elder brother of 


Ganesh Savarkar 's con- 
viction at Nasik. 


Yinayak, w'as convicted in Na^ik upon a charge 
of abetment of waging war against the King 
under section 121 of the Indian Penal Code. 


His offences consisted chiefly of a series of inflammatory verses pub- 
lished early in 1908 under the title of Laghu Abhinav Bharat Mela'' 
In disposing of the case in the Bombay High Court, a Marathi-speaking 
Judge thus characterised the nature of the publication : “ The voiter’s 
main object is to preach war against the jiresent Government in the 
names of certain gods of the Hindus and certain warriors such as Sivaji. 
These names are a mere pretext for the text, which is, ‘ Take up the 
sword and destroy the Government because it is foreign and oppressive.’ 
For the purpose of finding the motive and intention of the writer it is 
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annecessary to import into the interpretation of the poems sentiments 
or ideas borrowed from the Bhagavad Gita."^ The poems afford their 
own interpretation and no one who knows Marathi can or will under- 
stand them as preaching anything but war against the British Govern- 
ment.” 


Ganesh Savarkar was convicted and sentenced to transportation on 
the 9th June 1909 and a cable message was at once sent from Nasik 
to Vinayak, telling him of the sentence. At the usual Sunday meeting 
of the India House on the 20th June Vinayak Savarkar was especially 
violent and repeated his oath to wreak his vengeance on the English. 
Whether the sequence betNveen the conviction of Ganesh Savarkar and 
the murder of Colonel Sir William Curzon Wyllie was more than a 
mere sequence in point of time has not been established. A statement 
of Dbingra’s reasons for committing this crime was found in his pocket 
when he was arrested, ll was afterwards printed as a leaflet and ])osted 
by the India House grouj) in large quantities to India. The first ])ara- 
graph was as follows : “ 1 attempted to shed English blood intentionally 
and of purpose as an humble protest against the inhuman transporta- 
tions and hangings of Indian youths.” 

13. In February of tl»at year Vinayak Savarkar, who had obtained 
from Paris a parcel of 20 Browning automatic 
})istoIs with ammunition, sent them out to 
Bombay concealed in the false bottom of a 
box forming part of the luggage of one CJiatrabhiij Amin, who had been 
employed as cook at the India House. Chatrabhuj arrived in Bombay 
on the 6th of March, about a week aft^cr the arrest of Ganesh Savarkar. 
Before his arrest on the 28th February Gane.sh had informed a friend 
that the pistols were on their way. The house of (Ganesh Savarkar 
at Nasik was searched on the 2nd March and among the documents 
found concealed in the eaves were 60 pages of closely typed matter in 
English, which proved to be a copy of the same Bomb Manual of which 
a cyclostyled copy was found in the Maniktala Garden in Calcutta, 
to which reference is made in the Bengal chapter of this report. 
Savarkar’s copy was more complete than the Maniktala Garden copy 
as it contained 45 sketches of bombs, mines and buildings to illustrate 


The murder of IMr. 
Jackson. 


the text. 

The District Magistrate of Nasik whose duty it had been to commit 
Ganesh for trial was Mr. Jackson, a very popular officer widely known 
for his sympathy and knowledge of Hindu custom and sentiment. His 
murder was, however, decided on by the associates of Ganesh Savarkar 
as a punishment for the fate which had befallen Ganesh. None of 
them were bold enough to do the deed themselves, so a young Brahmin 
from Aurangabad in the Deccan was brought down to Nasik for the 
purpose and on the 21st of December 1909 Mr. Jackson was shot dead 
at a farewell party given in his honour st the theatre with one of the 
Browning pistols which had been sent out by Vinayak. 


Bhagauad Gita, See paragraph 24. 
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This CTime was at once followed by a vigorous investigation and 
many arrests were made and searches instituted, with the result that a 
conspiracy w'as disclosed which had not come to light during the pro- 
ceedings against Ganesh Savarkar. For the murder of Mr. Jackson 
seven men, all Chitpavan Brahmins, were brought to justice and three 
of them were executed. 


14. For what is known as the Nasik conspiracy 38 men, all but 
_ . one of whom were Brahmins and most of whom 

e asi conspiracy. Chitpavana, were put on their trial ; 27 

of them were found guilty and sentenced to imprisonment. 


The evidence in this trial showed that the Mitra Mtda at Nasik, 
which has already been referred to, had, before the departure of Vinayak 
Savarkar for England, developed into the Abhinav Bharat of Young' 
India Society, a title probably suggested by the Young Italy of Mazzini. 
Its objects were undoubtedl}" revolutionary. 


All the witnesses who described the inner working of the Abhinav 
Bharat Society at Nasik spoke to the administration of oaths to its 
members, and certain documents found in possession of one of the 
accused indicated that the association aimed at some sort of organi- 
sation founded upon the model of revolutionary societies in Russia. 
In the search of the houe of Ganesh Savarkar after his arrest in 1909 
a much-sco ed copy of PYost’s “ Secret Societies of European Revolu- 
tion, 177G to 187(3,” was (ound, in which is described the secret organi- 
sation of the Russian nihilists consisting of small circles or groups 
affiliated into sections, each member knowing only the members of the 
group to which he belonged. In accordance apparently with this scheme 
the Nasik conspiracy involved the existence of various small groups 
of young men working for the same object and drawing weapons 
from the same source without personal acquaintance with the members 
of other groups. While in England Vinayak Savarkar completed a 
Marathi version of the autobiography of Mazzini with an introduction 
summarising his political teaching. It was sent out by him to his 
brother Ganesh, wdio had it issued from a press in Poona, an edition 
of 2,000 copies being printed in April 1907. 

The introduction emphasised the importance of elevating politics 
to the rank of religion and argued that Ram Das, the saint of the 
Maharashtra in the time of Sivaji, possessed the same spiritual essence 
as Mazzini under a different name. It pointed out how Mazzini relied 
upon the youth of the country to obtain independence and then pro- 
ceeded to dilate upon his tAvo fold programme of instruction and war. 
The suggested methods of preparation for war w^ere the purchase and 
storing of weapons in neighbouring countries to be used when oppor- 
tunity should occur ; the opening of many very small but secret factories 
at some distance from one another for the manufacture of weapons 
clandestinely in the country seeking independence ; and the purchase 
by secret societies of weapons from other countries to be secretly im- 
ported in merchant ships. 
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The evidence also disclosed that in August and September 1908 
Vinayak was occupied with other associates at the India House mani- 
folding a number of typed copies of a work dealing with the preparation 
of bombs and dangerous explosives suitable for anarchical outrages. 
Many of these were despatched by post to various places in India. 
One of the manuals was found in the search of Gaiiesh Savarkar's 
house as already mentioned ; another was in the possession of Tikhe^ 
whose residence was in the Hyderabad State, although he was a member 
of the Nasik society. Another copy was found upon the person of one 
Chanjeri Rao, who had received it from Vinayak in London and was 
arrested on arrival in Bombay in 1910. Chanjeri Rao had also in his 
possession several copies entrusted to him by Vinayak of a pamphlet 
styled " Bande Mataram in praise of Dhingra, the assassin of Sir 
Curzon Wyllie. This pamphlet strongly advocated political assassina- 
tion in India. The following arc some of the maxims contained in 
it : — Terrorise the officials, English and Indian, and the collapse of 
the w^hole machinery of oppression is not very far. The persistent 
execution of the policy that has been so gloriously inaugurated by 
Khndiram Basu, Kanai Lai Datta and other martyrs will soon cripple 
the British Government in India. This campaign of separate assassi- 
nations is the best conceivable method of paralysing the bureaucracy 
and of arousing the people. The initial stage of the revolution is 
marked by the policy of separate assassinations/’ 

The evidence disclosed that the Abhinav Bharat Society in Nasik 
had members in various parts of Western India. Those convicted 
included residents of Bombay, Nasik, Poona, Pen, Aurangabad and 
Hyderabad. 

15. The investigations of the police also led to the discovery of 
Thm a liA correspondence of Ganesh Savarkar and a man 

w r complrKy. named Joshi in Nasik with conspirators in the 
Gwalior State, of which the ruler is His Highness the Maharaja Scindhia, 
descended from one of the great Maratha chieftains. This discovery 
led to the prosecution by the Gw'alior State, in a State Tribunal consti- 
tuted for the purpose, of 22 Brahmins, members of a revolutionary 
society styled the Nav Bharat Society, and of 19 other Brahmins as 
members of the Abhinav Bharat Society. In each case many of the 
accused were found guilty and sentenced to punishment. 

In section 4 of the rules of the Gwalior Nav Bharat Society the 
following passage occurs : — “ There are two ways of carrying out the 
advice of obtaining liberty, education and agitation. Education in- 
cludes swadeshi, boycott, national education, entire abstinence from 
liquor, religious festivities, lectures, libraries, etc., while agitation 
includes target-shooting, sword exercise, preparation of bombs, dyna- 
mite, procuring revolvers, learning and teaching the use of weapons 
and missiles. Should an occasion for a general rising in any province 
at a proper time arise, all should help that cause and attain liberty. 
We are fully confident that the Aryan land is quite able to recover 
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its independence. In order to face the yellow peril we shall have to 
be doubly prepared because the red peril is just rising on our breast. 
Cfuifidence itself is a means to shake off servitude ; we are fully coii- 
vinctxl that if 130 crores of people are prepared to light, none can thwart 
them in iheir desire. First, education will be given tu prepare the 
mijid, and tben a rebellion raised ; the war of independence will be 
r arried on by resorting to cunning and craft.” 

IG. In Ahinedabad, the chief city of Gujcralh in the north of the 
T3oinbay Presidency, an event o(’'^'urred in 
e me abad bomb. November 1909 which indicated that there 
v ere r('\ olut jonaries lii ihnt place also. During the visit of the Viceroy, 
Lord 31int(), to Ahmedabad, vhen be and Lady Minto were driving 
111 ii carnage vitli ()Ulrid(TS, something was throvn at the carriage 
from the cfcivd and siil)sec|iiently two <‘oeoanut bombs were discovered 
on tlie road, one of \\hi(‘h exph)ded and blew off the hand of the 
find or. 


17. Dmiitg 1910 a eo]is])iratT of (he same tyj^e as the Nasik cons- 
. ]hracv came to light, in Satara district. Tlinn* 

c a ara conspiracy. J3raiimin youths, t\so belonging to Anntlh and 

<-m(' to K(»lapur, w('re cliarged with conspiracy to wage war. Tlie 
ifl(‘iic(^ sliow('(i (he (‘stablisliment of a secret society nl Satara in 1907 
for Il\e })iirpos(' of idTeeting the lib(*rty of the ( ountry. It was a branch 
ol the Abliinav JUiarat. founded by (Janesh and Vinavak vSavnrrkar. 
One of tin' accused was (oimd to have been experimenting in the pre- 
paration of bombs and to be in possession of literat ure of a revolutionary 
cbaracter. All the aunsed were convicted and sentenced to imprison- 
ment. 


The Poona leaflets. 


18. In September J91-L two persons, a Maratha and a Bralimin, 
in Poona were found in possession of a jinnting 
press with Alaralhi type wdth wdiich a (juantity 
of seditious pamphlets liail been printed, including concise bomb for- 
mula' for the prc'paratiou of coeoaiuit bombs. 


For more than a yi^ar they had been posting and disseminating 
luiiiibers of copies of tlu'se productions, many of them to addresses at 
the Fergusson, Science and Agricultural (k)llcges in Poona. They 
liad printed four “ Liberty ” leaflets of the usual extravagant and 
inflammatory description. The fourth was about to be distributed, 
wlieu the press was found by the police. One of the documents posted 
by the accused was dated the Lst January 1913, just after the bomb 
outrage m Delhi, when Lord Hardinge was wounded. In place of 
signature it bore the words ‘‘ Bengal Revolutionaries” and it was styled 
‘‘A call to Maharashtra brethren,” asking why they were sitting quiet. 
Had they given up attempts for winning liberty as soon as a few patriot 
stars that slione in Maharashtra two years back had set ? The whole 
country was in liope that Maharashtra would be renowned for some 
special achievement ; w’^as the hope to prove fruitless ? The whole 
country from the bridge of Rama to the Himalayas had become exas- 
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perated and the day (1st January 1913) was the auspicious time lor 
the w'hole nation to become bound by unity. 

19. Before stating our conclusions a few words are necessary on the 

position of the Chitpavan Brahmins in Western 
at the present time. Poona has re- 
mained their headquarters. They have con- 
tinuously shown high intellectual capacity. They have furnished the 
Bombay Presidency with its two best pohtical thinkers, Ranade and 
(Jokhale, and the Poona Press with its most influential journalists, 
Tilak and Paranjpe. They have provided Western India with many 
most efficient teachers and officials. If a comparatively small body 
of impressionable young men of this community have imbibed revolu- 
tionary ideas and carried their ideas to the point of political assassina- 
tion, it must not therefore be supposed that the community as a whole 
is disafEected. 

20. The foregoing account of revolutionary activity in Bombay 

Oonclutions leads us to the following conclusions as to 

the nature and extent of the criminal cons- 
piracies connected with it. 

All the conspiracies were Brahmin and mostly Chitpavan. 

The Chapekars and their associates were ultra-orthodox and, perhaps 
consequently, anti-Muhammadan and anti-British. They had no 
definite political aims, but were daring in the achievement of any outrage 
which they conceived could prove their hatred of the British or satisfy 
their desire to punish supposed oppression. 

Their principal crime, the Rand murder, was effected at a time 
when Tilak, the most prominent journalist in the Deccan, was publishing 
incitements to his countrymen to strike a blow for independence and 
disregard the limitations of the Penal Code. 

The Savarkar conspiracy at Nasik and the other smaller plots which 
were mere eddies spreading from the same centre were the result of 
somewhat similar causes. 

As a primary exciting cause we must point to the virulent anti- 
British writings of the Chitpavan Press in Poona appealing both to 
religious and racial sentiment. It would have been surprising if impres- 
sionable youths of that community had not under the influence of such 
teachings conceived designs for enffing the alien rule in India by violence. 
The leader of Poona Extremists was Tilak, but the younger men who 
imbibed the teachmg of the Extremist Press were to go further than 
Tilak. For them the Savarkar brothers provided suitable literature 
which illuminated the road to political assassination. For this class 
of crime, as we have seen, Tilak’s paper was quick to furnish apology 
if not actual encouragement. 

The Savarkar conspiracy, in so far as it was not Chitpavan, was 
negligible. Few names from any other community are to be found 
in the records of political crime in Western India. The conspiracy 
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and its offshoots were therefore within a fairly manageable compass 
and there are no indications of contact with any criminal conspiracy 
in Bengal or other parts of India. The only outside group of conspira- 
tors who were in any way responsible for the Nasik murder were the 
Indian plotters in Paris who furnished Savarkar with the pistols with 
which the murderers were armed. There is reason to believe that the 
Paris group also instigated the Tinnevelly murder, which will be dis- 
cussed in the chapter relating to Madras. 

21. Before closing this chapter attention must be drawn to 
Tiiak*B ,nii,„i, I tail ^ statement of his views by Tilak in August 
* ‘ 1914 after the expiry of his term of imprison- 

ment in which he disclaimed hostility to His Majesty’s Government 
and condemned the acts of violence which had been committed in 
different parts of India. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Beginnings of a Revolutionary Movement in Bengal. 

22. In order to appreciate correctly the nature and extent of the 

movement which within the last ten years 
P-duced a series of violent crimes in 
Bengal, we must understand the influences 
which gave birth to that movement and the circumstances in which 
it was launched. 

In the year 190*2 Barindra Kumar (vhosh, a young Bengali Hindu, 
who had been born in England in 1880 but had been brought out to 
India as a child, arrived at Calcutta from Baroda, where he had been 
living with his brother, Arabinda Ghosh, then Vice-President of the 
Oaekwar's College. The brothers are the sons of the late Dr. K. D. 
(rliosh, a medical oflicer in the service of Government. Arabinda had 
been educated entirely in England, had taken a first class in the 
Cambridge University Classical Tripos ; and passing for the Indian Civil 
Service, had been rejected at the final examination for inability to ride. 

Barindra’s object in returning to Bengal was, as he subsequently 
stated, to organize a revolutionary movement with the object of over- 
turning the British Government in India by violent means. This object 
could only be attained after elaborate effort, of which the first stage 
would be secret conspiracy. It is probable that he had been attracted 
by stories of the exploits of secret societies in Europe and it is certain 
that with the idea of starting such organizations in Bengal he devoted 
himself to working among the English educated class to which he 
belonged, the bhndralok (respectable people). He found among these 
a few associations organized for the promotion of physical culture. 
He succeeded in adding others, and in spreading revolutionary ideas 
to some small extent ; but he w^as, on the whole, disappointed with the 
response to his efforts, and returned to Baroda in 1903, convinced that 
a })urely political propaganda would not serve his purpose. 

23. The bhadrahk of Bengal have been for centuries peaceful and 

unw^arlike, but, through the influence of the 
***lw**w®r?i^ great central city of Calcutta, were early in 

appreciating the advantages of Western 
learning. They are mainly Hindus and their leading castes are 
Brahmins, Kayasthas and Vaidyas ; but with the spread of English 
education some other castes too have adopted bhadralok ideals and 

• In everv country therr arc plenty of aecret places where arms can manufac- 
tured . . The very large number of bombs which have been and arc being manu- 

factured in Russia have all been manufactured in the secret factories gf the nvolution- 
ists.” — Juganiar" oj the ]2ih August 1U07. 
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modes of life. Bhadrahk abound in villages as well as in towns, and 
are thus more interwoven with the landed classes than are the English- 
literate Indians of other provinces. Wherever they live or settle, they 
earnestly desir(3 and often provide English education for their sons. The 
consequence is that a number of Anglo- vernacular schools, largely 
maintained by private enterprise, have sprung up throughout the towns 
and villages of Bengal. No other province of India possesses a net- 
work of rural schools in which English is taught. These schools are due 
to the enterprise of the hhadralok and to the fact that, as British rule 
gradually spread from Bengal over Northern India, the scope of employ- 
ment for English-educated Bengalis spread with it. Originally they 
predominated in all offices and higher grade schools throughout Upper 
India. They were also, with the Parsees, the first Indians to send 
their sons to England for education, to qualify for the Bar or to compete 
for the higher grades of the Civil and Medical services. When, however, 
similar classes in other provinces also acquired a working knowledge 
of English, the field for Bengali enterprise gradually shrank. In their 
own province hhadralok still almost monopolise the clerical and subordi- 
nate administrative services of (Government. They are prominent 
in medicine, in teaching, and at the Bar. But, in spite of these advan- 
tages, they have felt the shrinkage of foreign employ me at : and as 
the education which they receive is generally literary and ill-ada])ted 
to incline the youthful mind to industrial, commercial or agricultural 
pursuits, they have not succeeded in finding fresh out lets for their ener- 
gies. Their bold on land too has weakened owing to increasing pressure of 
population and excessive sub-inf eudation. Altogether their economic 
prospects have narrowed, and the increasing numbers who draw fixed 
incomes have felt the pinch of rising prices. On the other hand, the 
memories and associations of their earlier prosperity, combined with 
growing contact with Western ideas and standards of comfort, have 
raised their expectations of the pecuniary remuneration which should 
reward a laborious and, to their minds a costly, education. Thus as 
hhadralok learned in English have become more and more numerous, 
a growing number have become less and less inclined to accept the 
conditions of life in wEich they found themselves on reaching manhood. 
Bhadrahk have always been prominent among the supporters of Indian 
political movements ; and their leaders have watched with careful 
attention events in the world outside India. The large majority of 
the people of Bengal are not hhadralok but cultivators, and in the eastern . 
districts mainly Muhammadans ; but the cultivators of the province 
are absorbed in their own pursuits, in fitigation, and in religious and 
caste observances. It was not to them but to his own class that Barindra 
appealed. When he renewed his efforts in 1904, the thoughts of many 
members of this class had been stirred by various powerful influences. 

24. In 1886 had died the Bengali ascetic Kama Krishna. He was 


Vartout influtncM. 


undoubtedly a remarkable and purely religious 
man. He strongly defended Hinduism but 


taught that all religions were true, that all deities were manifestations 
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of the impersonal Supreme, and that Brahmin disdain of low castes 
was wrong. To him the goddess Kali was the goddess of divine strength, 
although another of her attributes is destruction. She was his mother 
and the mother of the universe. If he worshipped through idols, it 
was because he believed that these idols were filled with the presence 
of the Divinity. He taught social service as the service of humanity. 
He died in 1886 ; and after his death his doctrines were preached by 
some of his disciples, the chief of whom was Narendra Nath Datta, 
a young hhadralok B.A., subsequently famous as Swami Vivekananda. 
Narendra Nath Datta became an ascetic and attended the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago as the representative of Hinduism, There 
he made a great impression and founded Vedanta societies for spreading 
the teaching of the Hindu scriptures [Vedas), He returned to India 
in 1897 witli a small band of followers, and was acclaimed by many 
educated Hindus as a saviour and prophet of their faith. He organized 
centres ol philanthropic and religious effort under the supervision of 
a Rama Krishna Mission, and carrying much further the teachings 
of his master, preached that Vedantism was the future religion of the 
world, and that, although India was now subject to a foreign Power, 
she must still be careful to preserve the faith of mankind. She must 
seek freedom by the aid of the Mother of stren^h (Sakti *). 
Vivekananda died in 1902 ; but his writings and teachings survived 
him, have been popularised by the Rama Krishna Mission and have 
deeply impressed many educated Hindus. From much evidence before 
us it is apparent that this influence was perverted by Barindra and his 
followers in order to create an atmosphere suitable for the execution 
of their projects. So indeed was the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita 
or Lord’s song of the Mahabharat epic recited by Sri Krishna, the incarna- 
tion of the Preserver of the World, before the great long-ago battle of 
Kiinikshetra. 

But neither the religious teaching of Vivekananda nor the exhorta- 
tions of Sri Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita would have afforded so moving 
a text to preach from had not the whole world, and especially the Asiatic 
world, been electrified and amazed by the victories of Japan over Russia 
at a time when within this country circumstances occasioned by certain 
Government measures specially favoured the development of Barindra’s 
plans. 

Early in the century Lord Curzon, then Viceroy, had introduced a 
Universities Bill which provoked much controversy and was interpreted 
by politicians as designed to limit the numbers of Indians educated in 
English, and thus to retard national advance. In Bengal, where, as yve 
have seen, English education had been largely adopted, opposition w^as 

• “ Oh India, wouldst thou, with these provisions only, scale the highest pinnacle 
of civilisation and greatness T Wouldst thou attain, by means of thy disgraceful coward- 
ice, that freedom deserved only by the brave and heroic . Oh Thou Mother 

of strength, take away my weakness, take away my unmanlineas, and make me a man 
— V ivekananda^ s Works : Part IV — Mayavati : ‘Memorial Edition : pp» 970-71^ 
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intensely bitter ; and while the dispute was in })rogress, the CJovcrnmont 
projected a partition of the province. It was the a,gitation that attended 
and followed on the latter measure that brought previous discojitent to a 
climax and afforded a much-desired opportmiit)?' to Barindra and his 
friends. 


25. The provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, with their sevonty- 


The partition of Bongal. 


eight millions of poojde and their groat C‘a[)ital 
city, were then a single charge luider a Lieute- 


nant-Governor. Lord Curzon and his advisers felt that times had altered 


since this charge was constituted. Population had greatly increased ; 
bu.siness and trade had extended ; administration had become more 


complex ; the educated classes had grown in numbers and liad takeJi to 
politics. On the other hand, the Government had weakenetl. The 
province was undermanned ; the British and Indian stalV was over- 
worked ; administrative departments Avere starved ; and communica- 
tions Avere neglected. Especially were those defects prjmiiueut in the 
eastern districts, the physical features of Avhich are peculiar. They have 
thus been described by the Bengal District Administration ('ommittee of 
1913-14 : “ Communications are more precarious, more scanty and more 
inefficient than those of any part of India known to us. Traver. :cd by 
mighty rivers and tributary streams, visited by abundant rains, these 
eastern districts are mainly a water-country, AA’hicli yields rich harvests 
of rice and jute to a teeming population, partly concentrate! in a few 
towns, but mainly scattered over a number of villages. Tlie villages, 
often close to marshes or winding along the banks of some tortuous 
stream, generally consist of scattered homesteads, built on whatever 
rising ground may be available. Often the houses arc hidden in thickets 
of bamboos, fruit trees and undergrowth. In the rains vast bracts of 
the country are completely submerged ; the houses, each on its own plot 
of naturally or artificially raised land, stand up like isbuids in the fltvod ; 
and only a few of the more important roads arc out of Avater. Boats are 
the ordinary means of transit, and markets spring up on the banks of 
waterways.” 


A project for dividing the provinces into two charges was vehemently 
discussed during the last two years of Lord Curzon’ s Viceroyalty. The 
Government of India held that some such arrangement was imperative, 
but the Calcutta political leaders were strongly opposed to any division 
of Bengal proper. When the Government pressed this division in the 
cause of administrative efficiency and convenience, Hindu politicians 
and neAvspapers preached far and Avide that Bengali interests Avould 
seriously suffer and Bengali nationality would be divided. Lord Curzon 
visited the eastern districts. After much consideration he decided that 
there was no substance in this objection, and that the contemplated 
divisioii must be made. The partition was announced in July 1905 and 
was carried out in the folloAAung October, when the tAvo new provinces of 
Western Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Eastern Bengal and Assam started 
on their short-lived career. 
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The suhsequent ifitition. 


26. The politicians, hoi^ ever, decided not to abandon hope. Through 
the volume and intensity of a general and 
thoroughly organized movement, it might still 

be possible to procure a reversal of the obnoxious measure. An agitation 
of imparalleled bitterness was started in both provinces and especially 
in the eastern. It was proclaimed through newspapers, pamphlets and 
c*rators that Bengal was a motherland once rich and famous now dis- 
membered : she had been torn in two despite the protests of her children. 
These must make their voices heard by the British public through a 
bovcott of British goods. They must earnestly set to work to manufac- 
ture their own goods. The more violent spirits went further. They 
contrasted Bengali acceptance of this insult with the brilliant valour 
shown by Japan against one of the proudest of European nations. 
H‘ul Ben galis no religion, no patriotism ? Let them remember their 
Mother Kali, the goddess of strength ! Let them improve their own 
strength ! Let them also think of the great deeds of the Maratha 
hei ‘0 Siva ji ! Let them retaliate on the foreign Government in the most 
effective way possible by boycotting foreign good^ ! Let them make 
their own goods ! 

The cult of Sivaji was imported from Bombay but took little root, 
although B. G. Tilak * himself visited Calcutta and said at a Sivaji 
festival that the great Maratha would yet come and lead Indians to glory, 
and prosperity.t A song, however, which was extracted from a popular 
Bengali novel, has since become famous as Bande Mataram ” (Hail to 
thee, Oh Mother !” or as now generally translated, “ Hail Motherland I”). 
The novel had been written many years previously, and the song hitherto 
had excited no particular emotion, but now gradually it was raised to 
the rank of a national anthem. The boycott was preached in towns and 
villages. It was to be carried out by persuasion through the agency of 
schoolboys and students enlisted for the purpose. For the production 
of indigenous goods, stvadeshi (indigenous) enterprises were hastily started 
and attracted sympathy from some persons unconnected with politics. 

The agitation was Hindu and drew its strength from the bhadrahk. 
It was keenly resented by the Muhammadans, who form the majority of 
the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal ; and thus throughout the year 
1906-07, Hindu and Muhammadan relations became exceedingly strained 
in that province. The boycott and the consequent picketing of shops by 
students and schoolboys led inevitably to frequent disturbances. In 
both Bengals it was frequently asserted and sometimes believed that 
Government was setting the Muhammadans against the Hindus. Edu- 
cated Hindu feeling reached a remarkable intensitj^ of bitterness. 

27. The partition agitation was beginning when Barindra returned to 

Calcutta in 1904 to reopen bis campaign. He 

was voung himself and he addressed his appeal 

dnandhis asaoeiai§8. lit -i . , j . i 

motives anti objeetSvaa. mainly to uncritical and emotional youths 

already stirred to unwonted depths and enlisted 


* See paragraphs 3, 8, 21. 
t See the Bengalee newspaper of 8th June 1906. 
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in a popular political cause. It is important to hear from himself 
an account of his motives and methods. He said before a Magistrate 
on the 22nd of May 1908 that at Baroda he devoted himself to 
the study of history and political literature.” “ After being there a 
year,” he continued, “ I came back to Bengal with the idea of 
preaching the cause of independence as a political missionary. I moved 
from district to district, and started gymnasiums. There young men 
were brought together to learn physical exercises and study politics. I 
went on preaching the cause of independence for nearly two years. By 
that time I had been throtigh almost all the districts of Bengal. I got 
tired of it, and went back to Baroda and studied for a year. J then 
returned to Bengal, convinced that a purely political propaganda would 
not do for the country, and that people must be trained up spiritually to 
face dangers. I had an idea of starting a religious institution. By that 
time the swadesfii and boycott agitation had begun. I thought of 
taking men under my own instruction to teach them, and so 1 began to 
collect this band which have been arrested. With my friend Abinash 
Bhattacharji and Bhupendra Nath Datta 1 started the Jugantar news- 
paper. We managed it for nearly one and a half years and then gave 
it over to the present managers. After T gave it up I took again to the 
recruiting. I collected together 14 or 15 young men from about the 
beginning of 1907 till now (1908). I educated the boys in religious 
books and politics. We are always thinking of a far-off revolution and 
wish to be ready for it, so we were collecting weapons in small quantities. 
Altogether 1 have collected 11 revolvers, 4 rifles and 1 gun. Among 
other young men who came to be admitted to our circle was Ullaskar 
Datta. He said that, as he wanted to come among us and be useful, 
he had learnt the preparation of explosives. He had a small laboratory 
in his house without his father’s knowledge and he experimented there. 
I never saw it. He told me of it. With his help we began preparing 
explosives in small quantities in the garden-house at 32, Muraripukur 
Road. In the meantime another friend of ours, Hem Chandra Das, 
after, I think, selling part of his property, went to Paris to learn mecha- 
nics, and, if possible, explosives. When he came back he joined Ullaskar 
Datta in preparing explosives and bombs. We never believed that 
pohtical murder will bring independence. We do it because we believe 
the people want it.” Previously, when asked what certain people were 
doing in his house when he was arrested, Barindra had said ; “ They are 
being instructed bv me and Upendra Nath in reUgious and political 
books.” 

The ideas which prompted the early revolutionary efforts were further 
explained by some of his associates. In the statement of Upendra Nath 
Banarji we read : ‘‘ As I thought that some people of India would not be 
made to do any work except through religion, I wanted the help of some 
sadhus (religious ascetics). Failing sadhus 1 fell back upon schoolboys 
and collected them to give them religious, moral and political education. 
Since then I have been mainly engaged in teaching boys about the state 
of our country and the need of independence, and that the only way left 



US is to fight for independence and to start secret societies in different 
parts of the country to propagate ideas and collect arms and rise in 
rebelhon when the time shall be ripe. I knew that Barindra, Ullaskar 
and Hem were engaged in manufacturing bombs with a view to do away 
with the lives of those Government officials who by repressive measures 
hampered our work, viz., the Lieutenant-Governor and Mr. Kingsford.” 
Hrishikesh Ranjilal said on the 11th of May 1908 : “I am a teacher by 
occupation. ... At Chandernagore Upen showed me a few copies 
of the Jugantar and I studied them. I decided that we must secure the 
political independence of our country, and 1 asked Upen to enquire in 
the Jugantar office whether there was really such organization to free 
our country from the foreign yoke, in Calcutta. Next day I went to 
Chatra and I resolved to get a post in the Education Department so that 
1 might preach to young boys the idea that it was by hypocrisy and 
everlasting duphcity the English had conquered our country, and I got 
a post in the Bhadreswar High English School.’’ Another associate said ; 

“ When the Government at the time of partition refused to listen to our 
petition we tried to have swaraj (self-government). My heart was 
touched by reading the Jugantar newspaper.” 

It is important to note that the confessions from which the above 
statements have been extracted were held by the Chief Justice of Bengal 
to be free from ‘‘ the slightest apprehension of sinister influence or pres- 
sure.” We may therefore safely conclude that the object of Barindra 
and his associates was to persuade the English-educated youths of Bengal 
that the British Government was founded on fraud and oppression, that 
religion and history dictated its removal. Ultimately the British must 
be expelled from the country. In the meantime by religious, athletic, 
educational discipline, a fanatical organization must be created which 
would develop its inspiration by murders of officials, and, as we shall see 
later, Avould finance and arm itself largely by the plunder of peaceable 
Indian folk justified by the most cynical reasoning. 

28. It was obvious that, in a country where men, as a rule, incline to 
the callings of their fathers, it would be difficult to pervert the sons of 
lawyers, clerks, schoolmasters and tradesmen into gangs of murderers. 
It was equally clear that such perversion would not be effected merely by 
calling assassinations “ violent enterprises ” or by asserting that a peace- 
able and law-abiding people, w-ho had only a few years before entirely 
declined to respond to revolutionary appeals, had begun to thirst for the 
blood of officials. Persevering, sustained and extraordinary methods 
were requisite if the desired objective was ever to be reached. We will 
now see that such methods were employed. 

29. The associates formed a body called the Anusilan Samiti (society 

for the promotion of culture and training) - 

”*|i5S5c opiSK these societies was soon in working 

order at Calcutta, the capital of Western, and 
anothej: at Dacca, the capital of Eastern Bengal. They extended their 
ramifications in all directions. At one time the Dacca society had 500 
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branches in towns and villages. Beside these societies other less formal 
groups collected ; hut all were inspired by the same seditious principles ^ 
and united in creating an atmosphere which would swell their ranks and 
facilitate their operations. The atmosphere was to be created by “ build- 
ing up” public opinion by means of newspapers, songs and literature, 
preaching, secret meetings and associations. Unrest ” must be created. 
AVelcome therefore unrest, “ whose historical name is revolt !”* There 
was unfortunately already more than enough unrest in both Bengals, 
but something far more violent and durable was desired by Bari]idra 
and his friends. Arabinda (Jhosh had joined him from Baroda ; and 
the brothers with tlieir immediate followers started various newspapers 
the most popular of which, published in fluent vernacular Bengali, was 
the Jiiganlar (New Era). This journal began to pour forth racial hatred 
in March 1900, attained a circulation ol 7,000 in 1907, and rapic^ly 
rcjiched a still wider range before it ceased to appear in 1908 in conse- 
quence of the newly passed Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Art. 
Its character and teaching entirely justify the comments of the Chief 
Justice, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, quoting and adopting the following words 
of the Sessions Judge of Alipore. They exhibit a burning hatred of 
tiie British race, they breathe revolution in every line, they point out 
how revolution is to be effected. No calumny and no artifice is left out 
which is likely to instil the people of the country with the same idea or 
to catch the imj)ressionable mind of youth.” We will here give two 
jiassages, both published when the paper was in its mid-C/areer, which 
announced to tliouaands of people how the revolutionaries proposed to 
accomplish their object. One appeared in the issue of August the 12tli, 
1907. After dilating on the ease with wliich arms could be collected 
and bombs manufactured, provided that secrecy were maintained, the 
article proceeded : There is another very good means of acquiring 
strength of arms. Many people have observed in the Russian revolution 
that there are many partizans of the revolutionaries among the Czar's 
troops. These troops will join the revolutionists with various arms. 
This method succeeded well during the French Revolution. The re\'olLi- 
tiouists have additional advantages where the ruling power is a foreign 
power, because the latter has to reemit most of its troops from among 
the subject people. Much work can be done by the revolutionists very 
cautioiislv spreading the gospel of independtmee among these native 
troops. When the time arrives for a practical collision with the ruling 
power, the revolutionises not only get these troops among their ranks 
but also the arms with which the ruling power supplied them. Besides, 
all the enthusiasm and courage of the ruling powei- can be destroyed by 
exciting a serious alarm in its mind.” The other appeared on the 26th 
of the same month. It purports to be a letter from a mad yogi (devotee) : 

“ Dear Editor, — I hear that copies of your paper are being sold by 
thousands in the bazar. If at least fifteen thousand copies are distri- 

• See article headed Wclroine Unrest” in the Jvganiar issue of April the 11th, 
1907, quoted in the High Court judgment, Alipore consinracy case. 
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buted in the country, nearly sixty thousand people read them. I cannot 
withhold the temptation of telling a certain thing to these sixty thousand 
7 :)eople and am therefore taking up niy pen untimely ... I am mad 
and crack-brained and a sensation-monger. Tlu‘ cup of my delight 
becomes full wh.en 1 see unrest descending in all directions : like deaf 
dumbness T cannot rest any loTuxer. News of loot is reaching me from 
all rjuarters, and 1 am dreaming as if the futuie giunilla baiids were 
hjoling money and as if tlie future war had commenced in the shape of 
petty dacoitics (gang robberies). . . . O Plunder, 1 worship vou 

to-dav, be our liel]Jinate. You so long hid yourself like a ea.nker in a 
flow'r and ate away the country’s substanct‘ (kmu‘ and do again heie 
and th(‘ie resuscitate the old martial s])irit behind tlie ])nblic eye, . 
Y(m made me promise that day that by your giace tlie Indians when 
they remeinbert'd and worshipped vfiii would get both the monev to arm 
themselves and the military training. That is why I worship you 
to-day.” 


Tlie JtKjinifar was by no means the only newspaper organ of the 
assoeiali^s. There were others, such as the Stmdfiyd. wliich proclaimed 
abroad : “ We want com])lctc independence. I’he country cannot 
prosper so long as the veriest shred of the Fertiiglu's snjuTinacy over it 
is left. Siradefiht . boycott, all aie meaningless to us, if tho}^ are not the 
means of retri(‘,ving our whole and complete indepeiideiice. . . 

Rights granted by the Fernujhis as favour, wc shall spit at and reject, 
and Avc shall work out our own salv^ation.'’ 

The viruhuit haired ox])ressed by such publications was further 
disseminated by thousands of leaflets uliich have continued to issue inter- 
mit teiitly up to the present time. 

bO. For their own initiates the cons])iratOTS devised a remarkable 
scries of text -books. The BhcKjavad GiUi. the 
WTitings of Yive-kananda, the lives of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi, were j>art of llie course ; and in 
the words * of Mr. Justice Mukharji : “ such principles as the ndigioiis 
juiiu’iple of absolute surrender to the Divine Will were employed by 
dcj-igning and unscTUj)rdous men as ]jotent means to iTifluence and un- 
balance weak-minded imrsons and thus ultimately jjeinl Uiem to become 
instruments in the commission of jielarious crimes from which they 
might otherwise recoil with horror.” Throe books, liowever, of a mis- 
chievous or specially inflammatory kind have particularly attracted 
our att(‘ntiou. 


Mental training of revo- 
lutionary recruits. 


The BJiaudui Mandir (temple of Bhawaui, one of the manifestations 
of the goddess Kali) exalts Bhawaiii as the manifestation of Sakti. 


• The w'hole passage runs thus : “ At the same time we cannot overlook the lament- 
able fact that the levolutionarv litcratuic l^roucJit to light in thus instance and in other 
casos previously reported does suggest that such piinciples as the religious principle of 
absolute surrender to tlie Divine Will, a doctrine ooiiimon to many religions, arc oinp loyod 
by designing and unscrupulous men to influence and unbalance weak-minded ^^ersons 
and thus ultimately bend them to become iiistrunients in the commission of nefarious 
crimes from which they might otherwise recoil with horror .” — Calcvtta Weel-fy liotes^ 
Vol. ^XIX, p. 69 S King-Emperor vs. Amriia Lai Hazra, 
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Indians must acquire mental, physical, moral and spiritual strength. 
They must copy the methods of Japan. They must draw strength 
from religion. Hoav this is to be done is described in moving and 
powerful terms. The book is a remarkable instance of perversion of 
religious ideals to political purposes. 

The Bartaman Ranamti (the modern art of war) preaches that war 
is inevitable when oppression cannot otherwise be stopped. KdTina or 
action is the way to wealth and salvation ; and it is to establish this 
Karnui that the Hindus have set up the worship of Sahti. Action is 
wanted. . . . The strength of youths of a country must be applied 

to irregular warfare, then they will gradually become fearless aiid expert 
in sword play. They must face dangers ajid ac'cpiire heroic (pialitics. , 

Next we come to the book Mukti Kon Bathe (What is the path of 
salvatioji ?), which is of peculiar ini})ortancc as it shows how the con- 
spirators devised aiid justihed the system of raising funds by committing 
dacoities (gang robberies) on their own countrymen. The whole book, 
which is a reprint of selected articles from the Jugantar, indicates in 
frank terms the main features of the campaign which \\jis actually 
carried out. At an early stage the book dem/unccs the *' smallness and 
lowness of the ideals of the National (kmgress. it indicates the correct 
attitude for recruits to follow in' regard to current agitations. “ The 
bands may always join such agitations and undertakiiigs regarding 
different cojitemjiorary events vhicb the present leaders ol the country 
always wish us to join. But it should always be a first consideration 
that in the matter of those undertakings alone which extend over the 
whole country and which raise a desire for liberty, tlie bands are to 
join whole-heartedly and to try to be in the foremost rardcs. 

In the present circumstances of our country there is no lack of under- 
takings and agitatiojis regarding it ; and by the grace of God. the Bengalis 
are everywhere l)eiiig initiated by these efforts into a love of the country 
and a determination to obtain liberty. Therefore let these be b}^ no 
means disregarded. But if these agitations be johied in without the 
ideal of freedom being cherished in the heart, real strength and training 
will never be acquired from them. Therefore ns the members of the 
band will, oji the one hajid, stake their lives on increasing the scope of 
the bands, so on the other they should remain persevering and active 
in keeping the country excited by these undertakings and agitations.’^ 

The book further points out that not much muscle was required to 
shoot Europeans, that arms could be procured by grim determination 
and that weapons could be prepared silently in some secret place. Indians 
could be sent to foreign countries to learn the art of making w^capons. 
The assistance of Indian soldiers must be obtained. They must be 
made to understand the misery and wretchedness of the country. The 
heroism of Sivaji must be remembered. As long as revolutionary work 
remained in its infancy, expenses could be met by subscriptions. But 
as "work advanced, money must be exacted from society by the applica- 
tion of force. If the revolution is being brought about for the welfare 
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of society, then it is perfectly just to collect money from society for the 
purpose. It is admitted that theft and dacoity are crimes because they 
violate the principle of the good of society. But tlie political dacoit 
is aiming at the good of society, “ so no sin but rather virtue attaches 
lo the destruction of this small good for the sake of some higher good. 
Therefore if revolutionaries extort money from the miserly or luxurious 
member of society by the application of force, their conduct is perfectly 
just.” 

Mnl'ti Kon Fathe further exhorts its readers to obtain the ‘‘ help 
of the native soldiers. . . . Although these soldiers for the sake 

of their ^itomach accept service in the Government of the ruling power, 
still they arc nothing but men made of flesh and blood. They too know 
(how) to think ; when therefore the revolutionaries explain to them 
the woes and miseries of the country, they, in proper time, swell the 
ranks of the revolutionaries with arms and weapons given them by the 
ruling power. . . . Because it is possible to persuade the soldieis 

in this way, the modern English Raj of India does not allow tlie cunning 
Bengalis to enter into the ranks of the army. . . Aid in the shai)e 

of arms may be secretly obtained by securing the help of the foreign 
rilling 2 )ow’ers.” 

31. A\ e have iiow^ described the origin and causes of the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal. We have shown that 
Summary. cflorts of Barindra Kumar Gho.sh 

were unsuccessful, but that they W’ere subscc^ueiitly renewed wutb marked 
determination in more favourable circumstances. AVe have said enough 
to make it apj)aient that the iiiteritions of the revolutionaries wore 
eventually to subvert by violent means British rule in India, and mean- 
while to assassinate Government officials, to obtain such help as might 
f)e obtainable from the Indian army, and to finance their enterprises by 
plundering their fellow-countrymen. AA^c have described the propaganda 
and indicated the methods and the organisation, by which they prepared 
to cairy these intentions into effect. In the following pages, after 
giving some account of the materials wdiich have been available to us, 
we shall trace a gradual development of a seri(\s of wilfully calculated 
crimes, of bomb outrages, of dacoities committed against helpless people 
in far-away villages, of secret murders, of assassinations of Indian police 
officers w^hosc only fault was their courageous and undcviatiiig loyalty. 

Lastly w^e shall examine in more detail the organization and methoels 
by which these outrages were promoted and offer grounds for concluding 
tliat they were all the outcome of a widespread but essentially single 
movement of perverted religion and equally perverted patriotism. 
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CHAPTER in. 


Bengal Revolutionary Crime. The nature of the Evidence. 

32. If IS conv^eiuent before purauilig the narrative further to describe 

the evidence upon wliich we have worked, not 
Foundat^ns^of^our general classifying crime as due to revolutionary 

agitation, but also in reaching the genert^l 
conclusions to be set forth later as to the nature and extent of the cout 
spiracy behind this crime. 

We liavc tried to bear in mind that our duty has been not to try a 
large number of particular issues relating to individual incidents or 
cases, but to realise and, if we can, present in a clear light to others the 
broad features of the situation. While therefore we have had necessarily 
to consider evidence with regard to many individual incidents and, in 
each case, see what it comes to, the only importance of such enquiries 
for our purpose lies in the general conclusions which, taken in the aggre- 
gate, they suggest. 

33. In the first place as regards the political character of the outrages 

we have described, there arc of course certain 
classes of outrage which by their very nature 
proclaim themselves as revolutionary. Murder 
by bomb is practically certain to be of this character. So too are murders 
or attempted murders of magistrates, police officers or informers, actual 
or suspected, connected with the detection or prosecution of persons 
accused of revolutionary crime. But even in the case of mere robbery 
or murder in the course of robbery there are certain features, the persistent 
recurrence of which at once distinguishes these crimes fiom those com- 
mitted by ordinary criminals and connects them with each other. It is 
not to be understood that all the features are present in each case or 
even that any one feature is present in all. But these characteristics 
run through the outrages as a whole, some in one group, others in another 
overlapping group, and so on. 

The persons committing these outrages wore usually young men oi 
the bhadralok class. They are often reported as speaking in English or 
in the vernacular as spoken by person of bhadralok position in life. Some- 
times they wear khaki “ shirts or khaki haversacks, or both, and 
wear masks either red or white of a similar pattern. The ages, caste 
and occupation of those convicted or killed in the commission of revolu- 
tionary crime are shown in tabular form in aunexure (2). 

The circumstance that robberies and murders are being committed 
by young men of respectable extraction, students at schools and colleges, 
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is indeed an amazing phenomenon the occurrence of which in most 
countries would be hardly credible. We do not, however, treat an 
outrage as necessarily revolutionary merely because it is committed by 
bJiadralok, That is only one element. Conversely, however, it some- 
times happens that a revolutionary arrested in another connection men- 
tions an outrage as committed at such and such a time and place when no 
such crime is known to the Criminal Investigation Department as im- 
putable to the revolutionary organisation, ) et on reference to the local 
police it is found that the crime was committed, but that, no circumstaiin^s 
being noted at the time to indicate its bhadraJok character, it has not been 
reported as such. 

Further, in many cases implements have been left behind by the 
dacoits and specimens have been inspected by us. In a large number 
of cases ilogging-hammers were used and in four cases they were of 
identical pattern. Cold chisels have been used which at first had handles 
of split bamboo, later of stout wire and ultimately of twisted iron rod. 
Similarly, the means emjiloyed to give light were up to 1912 bottle- 
torches a rag soaked in kerosei\e and held by being thrust into 

the neck of a bottle), while in 191415 these gave place to acetylene 
lamps or specially pre])aTed tin lamps with wicks. All the implements 
and apparatus found at the scenes of outrage have been preserved and. 
have been inspected by us. The persistence of certain types of article 
is remarkable and convincing. 

Again, there is a strong family likeness in the methods employed. 
In many cases the telegra]>h wires have been cut, often at a distance 
of some miles from the actual outrage, or the dacoits have been divided 
into parties, some as guards, some to break open safes, some to terrorise 
the inmates, and so on. Often they have obeyed a leader, communi- 
cating his orders by wdiistle or bugle, and have moved off in some rudi- 
mentary military formation. In some of the later cases in Calcutta 
motor cars have been employed. These are not the characteristics 
of endemic dacoity as heretofore known to the police. 

The eirciunstance that firearms are used goes a very long way 
to clifferentiat e these crimes from ordinary dacoities, inasmuch as by 
reason of the Arms Act, which requires a permissive and not merely a 
revenue license for the possession of firearms, they cannot readily be 
obtained without an organisation for their illicit acquisition beyond 
the resources of the ordinary criminal. Statistics, moreover, show 
that the use of firearms has not been a usual characteristics of dacoity in 
Bengal. In the six years ending December 1906 there were in all Bengal 
according to police statistics for which we asked, only one case in which 
pistols and nine in wliich other firearms are known to have been used. 

A much more cogent piece of evidence is where there has been the 

m a number of cases not mcrelv of fire arms or of fire arms of a 
similar pattern but of weapons traceable, in some cases by demon- 
stration, in others upon a very strong pre.sum])tion, to a common source. 
Tliis evidence connects as due to confederacy dacoity with dacoity 
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murder with murder, and the murders with the dacoities. This subject 
is elaborated hereafter when we deal with the connection between groups 
and districts in the matter of organisation. It is here referred to in 
passing as one of the external features justifying our classifying these 
crimes together. 

It may be mentioned here that, out of 250 confessions tabulated 
Avith reference to the motive assigned for engaging in crime, in only five 
cases has it been stated that the object was private gain. Of the five 
persons referred to three were taxi-cab drivers. 

Apart from the circumstances of the crimes themselves the materials 
upon which we have formed our conclusions are mainly as follows : — 

34. In the first place we have a number of decisions in the criii[iinal 

courts. These naturally have had great w^ght 
Judgme^^yl docu- with us because they have been arrived at 
upon evidence formally given and elaborately 
tested, and after hearing both sides. We have devoted a special 
annexure * to summarising the more important of these decisions one by 
one. Although a great many accused persons were acquitted either in the 
court of first instance or on appeal and although a great many outrages 
have not been the subject of any trial, it will be found that our general 
conclusions as to the character of the revolutionary movement, its aims 
and methods have been affirmed over and over again in the courts. 
Prosecutions, hoAvcver, are directed to particular outrages or, in the 
case of conspiracies, to charges against particular gangs, whereas vre 
have to enquire how far a system of revolutionary outrage has over- 
spread the country and how far the gangs committing them are connected 
in a common movement. 

In the second place wc have a number of documents obtained by 
searches of premises or found on persons arrested, including some corre- 
spondence. There have also been finds of arms and materials from 
which important deductions can be dra^^^l. 

35. Lastly Ave have had placed before us a great number of state- 

^ meiits. In some cases these have been made 

by approvers, who have been Avilling to give 
evidence, but in most cases they AA’ere made by persons iji custody, 
who arc not so disposed. Tliere arc a very few statements, and those 
only as to particular incidents, made by police agents and members of 
the public. The great mass of the statements are by persons in custody 
other than approvers, and as to these avc must offer some comment and 
explanation. Unfortunately, with few exceptions, Ave have felt bound 
to treat these statements as confidenital. By the Indian Evidence 
Act a confession by a person in police custody is not evidence against him 
unless made before a magistrate with certain formalities laid down in 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. No statement made by an accused 


Annoxurc (1). 
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to a police officer is admissible, except in so far as it distinctly refers to 
some dcjxwed to as discovered in consccpience of that statement. 
Tills lias induced a great candour in speaking to the police, but if state- 
ments made under such circumstances were made public we arc satisfied 
that it would be a breach of a well-understood though often unexpressed 
condition. What compels us to be particularly careful in this respect 
is that, the dejionents would in our judgment certainly be exposed to 
the vengeance of their associates. 

The above considerations have hampered us considerably in fortifying, 
by w ay of reasoning upon evidence disclosed upon the face of this re[)ort, 
the conclusions at which we have arrived. They have robbed ns of the 
power to cite particular deponents by name, to set forth the circumstances 
of the making of the statement, to discuss his means of knowledge and 
the corrohoration which he receives from independent statements or 
ascertained facts. We have, however, been able to use extracts from 
statements where the identity of the deponent is not directly or indirectly 
disclosed. 

The statements in question have been made at various times from 
IbdT down to the date of the sittings of this f^onimittee. They are 
most co]>ious in the latest period, when police action under the Defence 
of India Act broke the morale of the conspirators. At tins time the 
leaders when arrested, sometimes after a long period of hiding, have in 
many lliough not all cases been ready to tell the wdiole story freedy. 
Some .s])eak under the impulse of a feeling of disgust for an effort which 
lias failed. Some, of a difll'erent tenqiei ament, are eonscience-siricken. 
Other.s sjieak to relieve their feelings, glad lhat the life of a hunted 
criminal is over. Not a few only speak after a period of ronsideratioii, 

1 luring which they argue with themselves the morality of disclosure. We 
have nob failed to bear in mind that inlormation of this kind is not to 
be bJindly relied upon, least of all in India. But we have liad remark- 
able facili lies for testing these statements The fact that they are ex- 
cecdingly numerous, that they have been made at different dates and 
often in places remote from one another gives an opportunity for a 
comparison far more useful than if they w^^ere few and connected. J^ut 
this is not all. In numerous instances a deponent refers to facts jire- 
viously unknown to revolutionary haunts not yet suspected or jiersons 
not arrested. Upon following up the stai einents the facts have been 
i"mid to Iiave oceuned the haunts are found in full activity, the 
persons indicated have been arrested and in turn have made state- 
ments, or documents have been unearthed and a new departure 
olitained for further investigation. This class of research has been 
particularly successful in the years 1916 and 1917 and a network of 
information has been obtained which leaves no escape from the 
general conclusions which we shall record. The fatal precision of 
the iiiformat,ion given by persons arrested was only too well appre- 
ciated by those wdio remained at large. A revolutionary and un- 
(it)ubted murderer, since arrested, thus writes in a letter dated the 2nd 
tlaiiuary, found in January 1918: “One gives out the names of ten 
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others and they in their turn give out something. By this process we 
have been entirely weakened. Even the enemy don’t consider that they 
who remain are worth taking.” 

Two sample episodes taken from the history of the investijrations 
pursued are described in a later section of this report.* They give some 
idea of the completeness and cogency of the methods by which the 
conspirators have been tracked dow n and their melhods largfdy revealed. 
They also illustrate the ramilications of their organisations. 


See jiarfigr.ipli 170. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Revolutionary Crime in Bengal. 

1906-1908. 

36. We now propose to give a chronological statement of the outrages 
committed by the revolutionaries in Bengal. 
Development of revolution- order to give a general view in moderate 
ary crime^d^mg the years shall avoid undue detail, but sketch 

maps will be introduced at convenient periods 
to show the volume and distribution of this class of crime from time to 
time. We shall just note in passing certain collateral matters such as 
legislation and occurrences in other provinces to facilitate the apprecia- 
tion of the general development. 

At first the persons undertaking to commit outrages in Bengal showed 
a lack of resolution. Thus there is reason to believe that in August 
190G a plot to rol) a widow's house at Kangpur was abandojied because 
the intending robbers, on arrival at the scene of operations, heard that 
there was a Sub-Inspector in the village. At Sekharnagar in Septem- 
ber 1906 a large body of armed dacoits were baffled by an iron safe. 
In May 1907 a party of nine or ten gave up an intended dacoit}’ at a jute 
othco near Arsulia on hearing that the people in the office had a clouble- 
baiTolled gun. In August of the same year a projected dacoity at 
Ennkura was abandoned because the man who was to point out the house 
was too drunk to d(» so. These abandoned projects are not indicated on 
any of the sketch maps which will be found on the succeeding pages 
to illustrate the s])read of outrages, because they came to nothing. They 
aie only inenlioncd because there is information believed by us that 
tliose who w’cre party to them included men who were afterwards found 
guilty by the couj’ts of serious outrages, and in order to show how 
the mi.schiel grew from small beginnings under the influence of criminal 
propaganda. 

More serious incidents, however, soon occurred. There is informa- 
tion to sliow’ that in October 1997 there w'erc two plots to blow up the 
]aenl(unint-Ooveriior\s train and on December (ith, 1907, the train in 
wliich he was travelling w as actually derailed by a bomb near Midnajioie. 
the ('Ajdosion making a hole 5 foot wide by 5 feet deep. In ()(tober 
1907 n man caiT\ing money in a bag was stabbed and robbed at Jsetai- 
ganj, in the Dacca distiict. On the 23rd December 1907, Mr. Allen, 
former]}’ District Magistrate at Dacca, was shot in the back, though 
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not fatally, at a railway station in the district of Faridpur between 
Dacca and Calcutta. On the 3rd April 1908, seven men armed with 
knives and pistols entered a house at Sibpur, just outside Calcutta, and, 
by threatening to murder the owner's infant daughter, secured tlie surren- 
der of money and ornaments of the value of Rs. 400. For want of cor- 
roborative evidence no one was put on his trial, but we are satisfied the 
robbery did take place and a well-known revolutionary has since ad- 
mitted complicity in it. 

On the 1 Ith April 1908, a bomb containing amongst other ingredients 
picric acid was thrown into the house of the Maire of Chandernagore. 
It exploded l>ut fortunately no one was injured. Chandernagore is 
a small French possession on the Hooghly above Calcutta and had been , 
a channel for the illicit imjiortation of arms. The Maire had recently ^ 
got an “ ordinaire ” passed prohibiting this traffic. Well-known revolu- 
tionaries have since confessed to being party to this outrage. 

37. On the 30th April at Muzaffarpur in the north of Rrngal (now in 
Bihar and Orissa) a bomb was thrown into a 

The Munffarpur murder., 

Kennedy, were driving. They both were killed. The outrage occurred 
outside the house of Mr. Kingsford, the Judge of Muzanarj)ur lor 
whom it was no doubt intended. Mr. Kingsford had formerly been 
Chief Presideney Magistrate and had resided at. Carden Reach, Calcutta, 
and the assassins liad been sent to Muzaffar 2 )ur, far away in Ihliar, 
to commit tho cnine. Tlu‘ pcdice had received iiifojination 10 days 
liefore that the murdor of Mr. Kingsford was intended, and during 
the next year a well-known revolutionary, when ni custody, said tJiat 
before this outrage a bomb had beeai sent to Mr. Kingsford ni a piirot J. 
Upon search being made, a parcel was found which Mr. Kingsford hnrl 
received but not ojiened. thinking it contained a book borrowed from 
liini The parcel Hid contain a book; but the middle portion of th^^ 
leaves had been cut awav and tlu‘ volume was thus in eilee.t a box and in 
the hollow was contained a liomh with a sjiring to cause its explosion if 
the book was opened. 

Within two days of the murdiT of the two ladies two youths win’e 
arrested One, a student, confessed in court and wa.s haiigt'd. The otlu'T 
shot himself dead on arrest. The Bub-Inspector who arn’sterl I lie latter 
was shot dead in Serpentine Lane, Calcutta, on Novoiuber 9tli following. 

38. iMeiinwhile. on the 2nd May, on evidence obtained in coniu'c- 
tion with a previous outrage, seareduvs were 
^ garden at Manikt,ala and elsewhere 
in Ciilcutta and bombs, dynamite, cartridges 
and correspondence seized. U])on this 3i persons wei e charged with con- 
spiracy, of whom one, Narciulra (losain, became an approver. Fifteen 
were ultiinatelv found giiiltv of conspiracy to wage war against the 
King-Kinperor, including Barindia Kumar (Jhosh, already meutioned 
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as one of the most active founders of the criminal revolutionary move- 
ment in Beiif^al, Hem Chandra Das, the manufacturer of the bomb 
which killed Mrs. and Miss Kennedy, and another who made the state- 
ment already alhided to and so strikingly conftrmed as to the seiifllng 
of a bomb in a parcel to Mr. Kingsford. The trial in this Case is known 
as the Alipore conspiracy case. It is convenient to mention by antieipa- 
tion that, pending the trial, the approver Narendra Cosain was shot 
dead in jail by two revolutionaries also confined, who managed to get 
arms smuggled in. They were both convicted and executed. Kur- 
tlier, on the lOth February 1909, the Public Prosecutor who had acted in 
the Alipore case and in the case of the murder of the approver was shot 
dead in Calcutta, while on the 24th January 1910, a Deputy Superin- 
tendent f)f Police was shot dead while leaving the High Court, Calcutta, 
where he was attending the hearing of the appeal in the Alipore ca.se. 

The arrests made in the beginning of May 190H in connection with the 
Alipore conspiracy for a time removed from the scene between iJO and 40 
persons, twelve of whom as shown by their convictions and ultimate 
sentences in that case were leaders in outrage. Crime, however,, 
continued. 

39. On the 15th May 1908, a bomb exploded in Grey Street, Cal- 
cutta, iniuring four persons, and between 

Mor..utngM»«m»iMn. 

cases of bombs being thrown into railway carriages near Calcutta. 
These bombs were, however, not of a formidable character, being 
enclosed in cocoamit shells. On one occasion a European gentleman 
was badly wounded and two others vsUghtly injured. On the other 
occasions no one was hurt. It may be that the intention was to injure 
Mr. Hume, the Public Prosecutor, who on one occasion was in the 
carriage into which the bomb was thrown and on another occasion 
was in the train but not in the particular carriage. Two other cases of 
cocoamit bombs being thrown into trains occurred near Calcutta on the 
lOth February and 5th April 1909. They do not call for further notice. 
Proceedings under the preventive section of the Criminal Procedure 
Code were instituted against a certain person and this type of outrage 
ceased when he was bound over. 

On the 2nd June 1908, at Barrah in the Dacca district, there took 
place a serious dacoity, with murder. The circumstances of this crime 
presented most of the characteristics by which dacoities organised by 
the revolutionaries were thereafter distinguished. A body of about 
50 men armed with rifles, revolvers and daggers and wearing masks 
came in a boat apparently from a considerable distance and attacked 
the house of a native resident. They toi>k away about Rs. 25,000 in 
cash and about Rs. 837 worth of jewellery. They then retired to their 
boats which were about 400 vard.s from tJie house. The Anllage chau- 
kidar or watchman attempted to stop them. They shot him dead. 
They then got into their boats, but were pursued by villagers and jKilice 
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on the banks for a great distance. At different times they fired on their 
pursuers and three more men were killed and several wounded. Three 
persons were put on their trial for this outrage, but the evidence did not 
sufficiently identify them. 

Another serious dacoity of this kind took place at Naria in the Farid- 
puT district on the 30th October. Thirty or forty men armed with guns 
and other weapons arrived in a large boat at the village landing-place. 
They scattered the boats and people by firing guns and looted the 
steamer office and three houses. They did not find much money or 
jewellery, but in their retreat through the bazar they set fire to several 
houses and caused damage to the extent of Rs. 6,400. Although fl 
reward of Rs. 1,000 was offered for information, no evidence on which 
any individuals could be brought to trial was obtained, but among 
articles left behind by the dacoits Avas a copy -of a book circulated from 
the Dacca Amisilan Samiti. 

There is no doubt that the Barrah and Naria dacoities were the 
work of the Dacca Samiti. There is abundant evidence of that before 
us, including the confession of a man who took part in both. 

In August three men were arrested in a boat which had been stolen 
in the Dacca district. Tw^o country-made daggers were concealed in 
the boat, and one of the men found in it was afterwards convicted and 
sentenced to transportation in what Avas knoAvn as the Barisal su]>ple- 
mcntaiy conspiracy case. There is no reasonable doubt that th^ boat 
w^as stolen for use on another enterprise of the character of the Barrah 
and Naria dacoities. 

On the 15th August 1908 and on the 16th September 1908, tliere 
occurred dacoities, one at Bajitpur, Mymen- 
DacoHs polica giyjg]^ district, and another at Bighati in the 

Hooghly district, more than 100 miles aAvay. 
In both cases a number of young men armed with pistols obtained 
admittance to houses on the pretence of being police officers conduct- 
ing a search, and when admitted robbed the premises. In the latter 
case four men were convicted, of whom two had also been committed 
for trial on ample evidence in the former case. A conviction having 
been obtained, this case was not proceeded with against the men 
convicted. 

The murders in September and November 1908 of Naren Gosain, 
iluiiliii:- approver, and of Sub-Inspector Nan da Lai 

Banarji who had arrested one of the murderers 
of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy, have already been mentioned. In Novem- 
ber there were certainly one and probably three murders of the same 
kind. In the first, the victim was a man called Sukumar Chakra barti, 
who had been arrested with Pulin Behari Das of the Dacca Anusilan 
Samiti and others upon a charge of enticing away a boy. Suknmar 
made a statement and was released on bail, but never appeared. There 
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is ahundiint concurring but independent testimony, including a con- 
fession by one of the murderers, that he was killed to prevent him givung 
evidence. Two other men, Keshab De and Annada Persad (*hosh, 
members of the revolutionary party, are also believed on substantial 
grounds to have been murdered about the same time, because it was 
feared they would give information against the Samiti. 

In November and December of 1908 there were two more serious 
DacoHies dacoities iu West Bengal at Raita and Morehal 

in which armed bands with fire-arms took part. 
There was also one at Dehargati in the Bakarganj district. One man 
who was wounded and arrested in the act was convicted in the Morehal 
case. 


On the 7th November 1908 there was also an attempt to shoot Sir 
Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant^Crovernor of Bengal. The assailant was 
arrested and sentenced to ten years’ rigorous imprisonment. 


This brings the narrative down to the end of 1908 ; it is summarised 
in the table appended. The scenes of the outrages mentioned are shown 
on the accompanying map. 


40. On the 2rid November of this year was issued the Royal Pro- 
clamation foreshadowing the enlargement of 

*"*t?tutfona*"relOTiiii.""' Legislative Councils and the extension of 

the representative principle. The reforms were 
announced by the Secretary of State in the succeeding month. 


Tabular statement of 
revolutionary crimes 
for the years 1906-08. 


41. We annex a tabular statement of re- 
volutionary crimes perpetrated during the 
years 190(5 — 1908 : — 
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3rd April 1908 . j Howrah . i Sriharinapara, i>oIu: Bacoity . 400 
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1909. 


42. On the lltli December 1908 was passed the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act XIV of 1008. This statute 
Preventive action. provided that cliai'^M’s of certain scheduled 

olTencea nii^ht after an abridged form of ]»re)iminary investigation be 
tried by a Special Bench ol three lli^jjli (.'(jiirt .JuilL^es without jury or 
assessors. It further enabled the CJovernor-Ceneral in Council to declare 
unlawful ccutain classes of associations. Under this enactment the 
lollowin^f sainitis of Eastein Bengal were declared unlawful in January 
1909 


Dacca AniiHilan Samiti 
Svva(lcHh DaTulhab iSamiti 
Drali iSaiiiiti . 

Siihritl iSaniiti 
Siulhaiia Samiti 


1 )riroa. 
Dakiirj'anj. 
Karidpur. 
MymcnHingh. 
Ditto. 


In November 1908 Pnlin Behari Das, the head of the Dacca Samiti, 
with 8 Cither persons liad been deported under Regulation 111 of 1818. 

IJ. On Felunary loth, 1000, as has already been mentioned, 
Ashuiosli Biswas, the Public Prosecutor, who 
Oacoitles murders of appean^d for the (Vown in the case of the 

murder of Narcm (losam, the ay)prover, 'was 
shot US hi*, was leaving the Suburban Police (.Vmrt, Calcutta. His 
assailant was seized by coii.sta})h‘s, convicted and hanged. On the 
3rd June 1909 a young man named Priya Natli (Jiatarji was murdered 
at his home in the fiiesence of his mother by a band of men aimed with 
firearms. J'his laan was murdered in mistake for ids brother, Gabesh, 
who at tlie time was giving evidenc'.e for the polic^e in a case then pending. 
There is clear j)roof by the confessiem of a participator corroborated 
by other statements that this w^as the work of tlie Dacca Samiti. 

On the lOtli August, at Nangla in the Khulna district, a dacoity 
was committed by 8 or 0 masked persons armed with pistols and daggers, 
who obtainetl delivery of the vktiin's keys by menaces and took away 
Rs. 1,070 in money and ornaments. In searches made in connection 
with the arrest of persons suspected of this crime seditious literature 
and instrnctions for the manufacture of explosives were found. A 
number of persons WT.re convicted. 

On the 11th October 1909 while a consignment of Ra. 23,000 in 
seven bags was being conveyed in a train which had just left Rajendra- 
piir station, 7 or 8 hhadraloh youths wdio had entered the train at Dacca 
atfcackeil the three men who were in charge of the money. Two of the 
men were shot, one fatally, and frlie other stabbed. The robbers then 
threw the money out of the train and jumped off. About half the 
money was ultimately recovered and one man was convicted. From at 
least three statements made at later dates, at different times and places 
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"by persons in custody independently of each other, it is clear that this 
was a dacoity on accfuint of the revolutionary ort^anisation, and one 
deponent, whose statement has been proved otherwise trustworthy and 
has been so characterised in a iiidicial decision, states definitely that 
part of the money went tc^ the Dacca Samiti and part to the Jugantar 
party in Calcutta. 

On the 10th November 1900, a house at Rajnagar, Dacca district, 
was entered by 25 or 110 youths armed with guns, who carried away 
in ornaments and money Us. 28,000. On the 11th November, next 
day, 20 or 30 youths with bcmihs and guns looted four shops at Mohanpur. 
Tippera, and carried ofi J?s. 1(),(M>0 in cash and ornaments lloth tliese 
dacoities were planned at Sonarang National Scdjool, and they have 
been described since by midoubted members of the l)a(ica Samiti. 
These three dacoities were clearly the work of the Dacca Society, which, 
it is observed, are using a school ff)r the organisation of such crimes. 

Another important dacoity committed this autumn, but not by 
the gang just mentioned, was at Haludbari in the Nadia district. On 
October 28th, ten or twedve youths armed with pistols and a gun, with 
faces jTiiiflled and some wit h false beards, raided two liouses and carried 
off in ornaments and money Us. 1,400. Five of tliem were intercepted 
on their way to a railway station and arrested, in ihv liouse of one of 
them 35 loaded revolver cartridges were found. Five, of these men 
were convicted. Jii the jxjssessioii of on(‘ of theiti, Upeiidra Del), vrere 
pills containing fatal doses of cyariide of f)otassiuin. Oru' of the f)tliers 
in his statcmient said tliat. siicdi pills had Immui given to Upendra in 
order that they might conunit. suicide if necessary. 

There were other tludts and dacoities in 1909, which in order to 
avoid overloading tliis statement are only noted in the following table 
for the year ; — 
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Hurin^^ tliis yenr, 1909, thorn i? information indicating that a number 
of other murders and dacoities were plotted. As nothinjjj occurred 
W(i d<i not notices these matters. Tt is worth mentioning, however, 
(Jiat in November, when the. Li(‘utenaiit-Goveriior t)f Eastern Bengal 
was pjiying a visit to Agartala in Hill Tippera, three young men, two 
ol whom have been since convicted of revolutionary crime, were found 
loitering there disguised as religious devotees and gave false names 
when ([ueationed. 

In December of this year occurred the murder already mentioned 
of Mr. Jacksru), tlu' (-ollector of Nasik in the Bombay IVesidency. 


1910. 


41. Th(r first outrage <)\ the revolutionaries in 1910 was the murder 
of tlie Deputy 8ii])erint endent of Police, Shamsul 
Alani, on the 24th of January in the High 
Court, which lias already l)eeti jehuTcd to. 


Murder of Shamsul Alam. 


45. In tin* month of March a( tion in connertion with what is known 
as the Howrah consiiiracy case began, but it 
The Howrah^conspiracy April 1911 that the proceedings 

terminated with the judgment of the Special 
Bench ajijiointed under Hie Criminal Law Amendment Act XIV of 1908. 
Fifty jiersoris were charged with conspiracy to wage war against the 
King and with committing various dacoities in tlie districts round about 
( -alculta in order to collect- money in furtheraiuje of their scheme. Among 
the dacoities specilied in the charges wmre the BigLati, Raita, Morehal, 
Netra and Ha.Iu<lbari robberies already mentioned. That these dacoi- 
ties aet-ually occuirred and were the work of persons of the hhadralok (or 
respectal)je) class was the conclusion of Hie court, though the conspiracy 
charged Avas Jield proved against six only of the accused. These six had 
already be-eii convict-c'd and sentenced in the Haludbari case. The con- 
tiniianci*. of the jirocci'dings under the Criminal Law over a period of 
12 mont-iis ugainst 50 accused persons was follcjwed liy a complete cessa- 
tion of hhadraloli daeoilies in the districts around Calciii-ta, until a notable 
individual named Jalindra Mukharji became Hie leader of a jiarty m 
VVes(-ern B<*ngal about- 1914. 


The Khulna gang. 


l(i. The first pait of the year 1910 was 
marked by the following dacoities : — 
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and throe to 3 
years’ rigorous 
impri 8 o n m e n t 



All these robberies took place in the Khulna- Jessore country lying 
between Calcutta and Dacca and were prepetrated by young men armed 
with pistols and daggers. Inquiries led to the discovery of a gang of 
educated youths who associated for the purpose of committing dacoities 
in the Khulna district, of whom 17 were committed for trial to the Pligh 
Court in what was known as the Khulna gang case. They all pleaded 
guilty and were discharged without punishment on their own recogni- 
zances binding them to be of good behaviour. There is no reason to 
doubt that they had combined to commit these crimes under the influence 
of the revolutionary ideas then prevalent. 

47. In July 1910, in consequence of the prevalence of anarchical 
. crime in the Dacca district, proceedings were 

* instituted in Dacca city against a number of 

persons charging them with conspiracy to wage 
war against the King. Among them was Piilin l^ehari Das, who had 
been deported as already mentioned, in November 1908, but had been 
allowed to return at the beginning of 1910. Forty-four accused were 
eventually brought to trial, and 15 found guilty sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment varying from 7 to 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment. In the 
caseL of Pulin Behari Das the sentence was for 7 years. The Sessions 
Judge, whose findings were affirmed in the appeal to the High Court, 
remarked that “ the members of the organisation (the Dacca Anusilan 
Samiti) had committed dacoities obviously for the purpose of collecting 
funds and had got possession of arms and committed murders to ensure 
their secrets being kept inviolate. These overt acts clearly showed that 
the conspiracy to wage war had long passed the passive stage and had 
become an active conspiracy in respect of which it was essentially the 
duty of Government to take action.” Searches made at the head- 
quarters of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti in connection with this prose- 
cution brought to light a quantity of literature by the aid of winch, as 
we shall hereafter show, the organization and working of the society was 
to a large extent made clear. 


48. Unfortunately this prosecution had no effect in reducing the 
political crime in this district, probably because 
Eastern BengS.'" conspirators, and associated organizations 

were too numerous and the net of the prosecu- 
tion had not been cast far enough. From July to December 1910, the 
follnwiug political outrages occurred in the country about Dacca : — 
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and in addition a dacoity was planned to take place in which conspirators 
from Calcutta, Mymensingh and Sonarang were to take part. The plan 
fortunately miscarried and no property was stolen. 

From the statement of a witness accepted as true in the Barisal 
supplementary conspiracy case, it appears that the three last mentioned 
dacoities originated among the students and teachers at the Sonarang 
National School (which attained greater notoriety in 1911). The loot 
was partly used for the defence of the accused in the pending Dacca 
conspiracy case. 


49. This year saw the enactment of the Indian Press Act (Act I of 
Press Acf off 1910 1910), which received the assent of the Goveriior- 

General on the 9th of February. The viruldnce 
of the seditious newspapers in the early days of the movement has been 
mentioned in the introduction. By the Newspapers (Incitement to 
Offences) Act, 1908, power was given to forfeit presses used for publish- 
ing newspapers inciting to certain offences, with the result that the 
Jugantar soon ceased to appear. By the Act of 1910, security might be 
required from the keeper of any printing press. This Act d_TOve much of 
the seditious literature to secret presses 


1911 . 

50. In the year 1911 there were 18 outrages by revolutionivSts. Of 
these, 16 occurred in Eastern Bengal, a sufficient 
Ou • yw proof of the remark already made that the pro- 

ceedings in the Dacca conspiracy case, which 
were not concluded till April 1912, had no substantial deterrent effect. 
The following is a tabular statement of the outrages in Eastern Bengal : — 
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MQh>in Ghosh. 



51. The hist of the above outrages was an assault by the students 

m m I teachers of the Souarang National School, 

"sc^oK * seized the bag of a postal }>oou with its 

contents, including registered ordeis for money 
and cash. Fourteen teachers and students were arrested and seven were 
ultimately punished by line or imprisonment. The Sonarang murders 
ol the ilth July appear to have been an offshoot of this ca^e, for upon 
th<it day Rasul Dewan was shot dead, and his brother and another man 
were mortally woujided at their house at Sonarang. They had been 
assisting the police with information, and Rasul Dewan particularly 
had assisted the police in the postal peon case. 

Theri‘ is reason to believe that the students and misters of the 
Sonarang School participated in the (loadia dacoity mentioned in the 
toregoing list. This notorious school had been founded in the year 1908 
and at the time of the Dacca conspiracy case was attended by 60 or 70 
■-tiidents The curriculum was the same as in the Government schools 
up to the Entrance or Matriculation standard, with the addition that 
physical exercise and lathi-piny were taught and a blacksmith’s and 
<arpeiit(‘r’s shop utilised for the teaching of practical carpentry and 
iruji-work. No syllabus of subjects taught or text-bo(»ks used at this 
school had ever been issued, and it has not been ascertained what books 
were actually in use there, but on the occasion of a search made in 
August 1910 in connection with the Dacca conspiracy case, the 
lol lowing books were found in the school library : — 

(L) History of Tilak’s case and sketch of his life. 

(2) Chhatrapati Shivaji, by S. C. Sastri. 

(3) History of the Sepoy Mutiny. 

52. Of the other murders mentioned in the list, Man Mohan Dc, 

Murders murdered at Rauthbhog, was a witness in the 

Dacca case and the Munshiganj bomb case 
already referred to ; Sub-Inspector Rajkumar, murdered at Mymcn- 
<]ngh, was shot in cold blood while walking home in Mymensingh town. 
Inspector Man Mohan Ghosh, who was murdered at Barisal, was shot 
on the evening of the day of the Royal proclamation at Barisal, 
while returmug to his quarters; he had been conspicuously active in 
various political inquiries and had appeared as a witness in the Dacca 
conspiracy case. 

Although the great majority of the outrages in this year took place 
in Eastern Bengal, two daring crimes were committed in the streets of 
Calcutta by the iv volutionaries in this year. On the 21st February 19tl 
head constable Srish Chandra Chakrabarti, attached to the Calcutta 
Criminal Investigation Department, was shot dead in that city, and there 
is reason to believe that he Avas murdered by a member of the gang 
known as the Calcutta Anusilan Samiti. AVithin a fortnight, on the 2nd 
of ]\laic h, a little before 5 o'clock in the evening, a bomb Avas throAAii into 
the motor car of a European gentleman named CoAvley by a boy aged 
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16, who was arrested on the spot. The bomb fortunately did not explode . 
It was, however, one of the type manufactured at Chandeniagore wliieh 
has since proved in more than one case to be of a very dangerous make . 
It is certain that the bomb was intended not for Mr. Cowley but for 
Mr. Denham, a prominent officer of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment in Calcutta. 


5Ik In this year was passed the Prevention of Sedition.-^ Meetings Act 
(Act X of 1011). By this Act, if brought into 
* Act. operation by a notification by the Ooverninent , 

eousidciable powers for controlling public meet- 
ings were {*()nh*rivd. We understand, however, that recourse has rarelr 
been had to its provisions. 

54. At (he end of this year took place the Coronation Durbar, ancl 
Eastern and Western Bengal were re-united in 
oni‘ province. The grievance of the partition 
thus disappeared. 

In the Tinncvelly district of the Madras Presidency, Mr. Ashe, the 
Collectcji* of Tinnevellv, was murdered on the 17th June 1911. 


Reunion off the two 
Bongals. 


1912. 

Revolutionary crime in The chief interest of the year 1912 eputres 

Eastern Bencal during round the events which led up to the Barisal 

conspiracy case of the following year. 

On xApril 17th occurred the Kushangal dacoity, the first of a group 
of “ actions ” committed by the Dacca Aimsilan Saniiti in the Bakargnnj 
district, which the prosecution in the Barisal case subsecpiently cited as 
the overt acts of the conspiracy charged. 

The next of the series occiured tw'o days later at Kakuiia ami the 
third after a month’s interval at Birangal. Details of these ontrages 
have been related by a self-confessed participant who turned ap])rovoT. 
They were of the recognised revolutionary type. In two of them the 
dacoits carried guns and wore masks, and in two of them inmates of the 
houses attacked received injuries. The main pieoceupation of the anar- 
chists was always to secure fresh arms, and at Kushangal the objective 
was a Government gun, which was secured ; at Kakuria the value of the 
loot was small, but at Biraimal it totalled alxmt Es. 8.000. 

It was not long before the police were on an elTective line of investi- 
gation. The first statement of the approver Bajani Da.s was secured in 
September 1912 with the help of a Barisal non-official gentleman, and 
information was thereafter secretly collected regarding the gang respon- 
sible for the Kushaiigal-Birangal affairs. Certain of their documents 
Were secured which were' of great importance as showing the highly 
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finished and quasi-religions organisation of llic party ; tliov included 
oaths to be taken by members, preliininarv and final, and a descriplion 
of the information to be sent up to the society from outlying branchc^s. 

The preparation of the conspiracy case was greatly advanced by the 
events of November 191:2. A letter to the son of a Sub-Inspector of 
Police at (knnilla conveyed information which led to the arrest at night 
of 12 men with drip})ing clothes in a. darkened hoii'^e surrounded by all 
the implements of a hhadtalvk dacoity, including 2 revolvers, a 12 bore 
gun and a number of masks, as well as a sli}) of })a}»er eontaining a list 
of names and of weapons allotted to their boldeis, clearly a ])lan drawui 
up for an intended dacoity. Ten of these men were ccmvicted of assem- 
bling for the ])urpose of committing dacoity, twi» more being accjuitted 
by the High Court on ajipeal. There is abundant infoimalion to the 
effect that the men surprised on this occasion were members of the 
Dacca Anusilau Saniiti assembled lor one of their “ actiems. ' wdiile the 
sei/atre oi the ]»aper mentioned gave the clue to further members of the 
samiti. 

Of still greater importance was the discovery on Novomher 2<^th of a 
ci>llec;tioii of revolutionary stores, arms and documents, in the box of 
(liriiidra Mohan Das. Girindra’s father, an Indian gentleman who 
attained the liigh official position of Additional Magistrate, was the first to 
call upon his son to open the box and subsequently induced him to 
disclose what he knew of the workings of the secret society to which he 
belonged. The arms discovered included a large number of gun and 
revolver cartridges, powder, shot, bullets and percussion caps, for the 
possession of which Girindra was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment .under the Aims Act, and in addition to these the b(»x 
was found to contain silver ornaments identified as part of the pro])eity 
stolon in the big Nangalband dacoity a few days before, for receiving 
which a sentence of 5 years' rigorous imprisonment was im})Osed ; hut 
more important than either was the collection of samiti pa})er8 including 
an account of the society, a list of its members and figures which were 
clearly accounts of the loot taken in the Bakarganj dacoities (Kushangal- 
Kakiiria-Birangal). The extent of the Dacca society’s organisation 
w^as shown by the “ Third cpiarterly reports ” an account of the progress 
of its blanches in the Noakhali district and adjoining areas at the extreme 
south-east extremity of the Presidency by the member in charge of 
that area. These papers, which were subsequently put before the 
courts, contributed a large volume of fresh information regarding the 
aims and methods of the samiti, and Girindra himself, at the instance 
of his father, joined Eajani Das as an approver. Thus, by the end of 
the year, Government had largely increased their knowledge of the 
organisation and its members and were ready to take active steps against 
Them. 

Two murders are knowm to have been committed by tlie samiti 
dining the year in furtherance of its aims. The first w as the disciplinary 
murder in June of one of the members^ Sarada Chakrabarti who had 
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offended against the samiti in some way which is not clear. The body 
was decapitated and thrown into a tank to prevent identification, but 
information from more tlian one source has since supplied the name 
of the victim and made it clear that the samiti were responsible for the 
crime. 

On September 24th a Head Constable named Rati Lai Ray, who had 
been prominent in the Dacca conspiracy case and was at the time 
employed on the dangerous task of watcliing political suspects on 
river front at Dacca (the Buckland Bund), was shot dead at seven o’clock 
in the evening in a populous part of the town. The murderers got away 
and the offer of a reward of Rs. 5,000 failed to induce any of tlio public 
to come forward and give evidence. Accounts of the occurrence ha\e 
been received from several sources, and there is no doubt at all that the 
murder was planned by the Dacca Anusilan Samiti and intouded to' 
remove a dangerous o])ponciit as well as to deter other j)olice offic ers 
from acting against them. 

Two further dacoities were commitlod by the Dacca Anusilnii Samiti 
during the year which are noticeable on accoimt of the value ol tlie loot 
secured. At the Panam dacoity (Dacca district) in July cash and 
ornaments to (he value of Rs. 20,6()0 were said to have been taken. The 
dacoits attacked in military formation and fired indiscriminately at any 
persons or lights appearing near the scene. They had also taken tiie 
jirccautioii of cutting the telegraph wires. 

The Nangalband dacoity has been mentioned already in connection 
wdth the property recovered from Girindra Mohan Das. The dacoits 
numbered about 13. Guns and pistols were fired and a crowd of from 
100 to 200 villagers were kept at bay by four armed dacoits. The loot 
"was estimated, though perhaps with considerable exaggeration, at 
Rs. 16,000. 

The Dacca party were not alone in the field. A more or less iiidc*- 
peiident grouji formed at Madaripur, the south-eastern sub-division cd 
l^'aridpur, an interesting tract among the great rivers where hhadralol 
are numerous and English education widespread, but communicatiou 
except by water almost impossible for most of the year. Their ideals 
and methods were similar to those of the Dacca party and they were 
responsible for three guerilla actions during the year at Baiguntewaii 
m January, at Ainapur in February, and at Kola in November. They 
appeared to have thought it vSafer to operate aw^ay from home, and all 
these outrages took place on the other side of the great Paduia river 
ill the Dacca district. The sums looted amounted to about Rs. 11,000. 
Their methods were terroristic. Armed Avith firearms, masked and 
beaiing torches, they advanced in a body on the houses selected, made 
a great uproar. threAV doAAii bombs and fired shots to keep off the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood, and finally lined up before departure to 
the sound of a bugle. A participant in the Kola affair, where t e 
house attacked Avas a post-office, .subsequenth' related that the object 
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of tlie dacoity was to obtain fundvS for the defence of one of their ineiubers 
who had fallen under suspicion and had been called upon to show cause 
why he should not be bound over to be of good behaviour. 

One more dacoity of the year may be mentioned, the work of still 
another gro\ip with headquarters at Barisal, who were subsequently 
to cross into Nadia district. Western Bengal, and commit the Shibpur 
dacoity and miirde'rs w hich proved their downfall. This dacoity occurred 
at Pratabpur, not far from Barisal itself. The unarmed villagers bravely 
attacked their armed assailants, who numbereil about 25, with iron 
bars and fishing spears, and two of the dacoits w^ere seen to bo (‘arried 
from the scene by their fellows. Two of the villagers were wounded 
by pistol shots and four more beaten. The loot taken was valued at 
about Rs. 7,500. 


56. The last occurrence of the year takes us back to AVestern Bengal 
# i«-H Midnaporc bomb case., On December 

Bomb at Midnapore. ^ dangerous attempt to murder 

Abdur Rahman, the informer in that case. A powerful picric acid 
bomb of the type manufactured in ('handernagore and distributed 
by revolutionaries in various parts of India was exploded against the w^all 
of the room in which he ordinarily slept, and in which on this jiarticnlar 
night his daughter was sleeping, A hole w^as blown through tln‘ w all and 
it w^as by good fortune only that no life w^as lost. 


It- w’as in this very mouth that an attempt was made upon the life of 
His Excellency liord Ilardinge, a bomb being thrown at him w'hile 
entering Dellii, The incident will be referred to again when we come 
to discuss the (oursc of events in the Punjab. 


57. A tabular statement for the year is 

Tabular statement for (he 






1913. 


58. During 1913 the revolutionaries continued their activities with 
H • iiM increased ferocity. Two police officers were 

ji 0 po can. murdered. On the evening of September 29th 
Head Constable Haripada Deb was shot dead by three young Bengalis 
on the edge of the lake in College Square, Calcutta, a spot where the 
well-to-do people of that part of the town congregate to take the air 
in the cool of the evening. The Head Constable was assassinated in the 
middle of the throng, his assailants disappeared into the crowd, no arrest 
was made and no evidence was forthcoming. The murdered officer 
had succeeded in getting into touch with a revolutionary section and 
it is clear that they had seen through him and decided to put him o\ii^ 
of the way. 


On the following evening a picric acid bomb was thrown into the 
house of Inspector Bankim Chandra Chaudhiiri in Mymensingh town at 
the other end of the Presidency. He was instantly killed. The Inspector 
had been a prominent worker against the Dacca Samiti at the time of 
the Dacca conspiracy case and there is no doubt that the samiti brought 
about his death . 


59. An attempt had been made in March to assassinate Mr. Gordon 
Bombs Indian Civil Service by the same means. 

Armed with a bomb, the would-be murderer 
was making his way into Mr. Gordon’s garden at Maulvi Bazar, Sylhet, 
in Assam, when the bomb exploded and killed him. Two loaded revolvers 
were also found on the person of the dead man, whose identity was 
not established till some time afterwards. Mr. Gordon had offended the 
revolutionaries by the action he had taken to suppress the immoralities 
of a local religious community. 

The two cases referred to above were not the only instances of the 
use of bombs during the year. Attempts were made at two pohee- 
stations, at Raniganj in April and at Bhadreswar, bordering on French 
Chandernagore, in December. In the latter case the bomb, which was 
of the deadly picric acid type, was thrown into a room where two officers 
were working and they must infallibly have lost their lives if the bomb 
had not, for some reason, failed to explode. 

The object of these outrages, for which the revolutionaries were 
certainly responsible, seems to have been sheer desire to murder, for the 
officers whose lives were attempted were not employed in detecting 
revolutionary crime. 

In December yet another attempt was made to bomb Abdur Ralmian 
of the Midnapore conspiracy case while he was walking in a religious 
procession. The missile failed to explode, but on examination it proved 
to be another of the picric acid bombs. 
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60. IMic revolutionaries were kept in funds for the year by a. series of 

Daeoities and out successful dacoities. All oC these had t.he 

^ characteristic features of bhadndok dacoities, 
and in all oE them the dacoits carried firearms, making effective resi^ta iu'e 
impossible. The value of the loot reported to have been taken in this 
way during the year amounted to about Rs. 61,()(X). By this time 
the members of the Violence Department,” as the revolutionaiies 
who engaged in dacoities styled themselves, had reached an almost 
complete disregard of luimaii life. At Bharakair, in Dacca district, 
they fired a voile}' into a crowd of villagers who had been brought to the 
scene by their bombs and battle-shouts. 


A similar daeoity was committed at Dhuldia, in the adjoining distrii^t 
of Mymcirsingh, on the same night, and the piomiscuous firing oE the 
dacoits caused the death of one villager and wounded three others. 

At Kedarpur, an isolated spot on the borders of these two districts, a 
servant of the owner of the house, who asked the dacoits on their arrival 
who they were’, was immediately shot down in cold blood, while in the 
volleys with which the dacoits covered their retreat five villagers were 
wounded. 


It is unnecessary to describe all the dacoities of the year in detail, 
since in all respects they conformed to what had by this time become a 
recognised type of crime. Others not already mentioned will be found 
in the following statement of the year s outrages : — 
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61. The yeai was an important one in the Courts. In the Barisal 
conspiracy case 26 members of the Dacca Samiti 
aiid^a^flSarba^ their trial, and 12 of these pleaded 

guilty to the charge of conspiring to wage war 
against the King-Emperor. Sentences of imprisonment and transporta- 
tion varying from 2 to 12 years were imposed, and for a time the samiti 
was considerably weakened. 

The events of the year showed that the revolutionaries were obtain- 
ing a supply of bombs. In November a raid on a house in the heart of 
Calcutta brought to light one of the sources. A room was discovered 
containing both revolutionary literature and cigarette tins, the dalter 
in the process of being manufactured into bombs. The men foupd in 
this room were put on their trial for infringing the Explosives Act and for 
conspiring to commit crime, and, while only one of them * Avas eventually 
convicted under these charges, it was held by the High Court that 
the tins were undoubtedly intended to be used as bombs and that 
their purpose was to endanger life. This trial showed the manner in 
which the revolutionaries were secretly manufacturing bombs of a very 
dangerous type from simple materials and without the aid of ehi borate 
apparatus. 


62. On the 17th May of this year a bomb exploded on the road at 
Q . amamhan Lahore, killing a chaprasi. It had been placed 
there by a Bengali. Earlier in the year there 
had been a brutal murder in Bihar and Orissa, committed in order to 
perpetrate a political dacoity. 


1914. 

63. For the year 1914 the chronicle of events relating to revolu- 

Oirtractt in Cartara activities may be divided into three 

■ ulff i timing 1914 . those of Eastern Bengal, those dis- 

closed in Hooghly and the 24-Parganas in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, and those in Calcutta city itself. 
The following is a statement of occurrences in Eastern Bengal : — 


• Amrita Lai Haira, alias Sasanka Mohan. He was sentenoed to transportatioo for 
15 yean. 
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The activities of the revolutionaries in this part of the province 
Murder! chiefly confined to dacoities, but there was 

a case of extortion for the purpose of bringing 
in money for the party, and there were two cases of deliberate murder. 
The murder in Chittagong was effe ted in the public street, the victim 
was one who was suspected of giving information to an officer of the 
Criminal Investigation Department. A person who narrowly escaped 
murder and was in company of the the victim, had been a witness in the 
Dacca conspiracy case. 

The murder in Dacca City was the murder of an informer who was 
working against the revolutionaries under the direction of Deputy 
Superintendent Basanta Chatarji, who was himself murdered in the 
year 1916 in broad daylight in Calcutta. 

64. The activities of the revolutionaries in the immediate neigh- 
Outrages near Calcutta. bourhood of Calcutta are shown in the follow- 
ing list : — 
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Deoember 1914 . Ditto . . Aroadah . . Docoity . . 610 


All the above were cases of dacoity but they p:pesent Ho very special 
features, except that in the dacoity at Mamurabad on the 7th Novem- 
ber, two Mauser pistols were used by the revolutionaries which were stolen 
from Rodda & Co., together with 48 other pistols of the same descrip- 
tion and a large amount of ammunition, on the 26th of August in the 
same year. 

65. The theft of pistols from Rodda & Co., a firm of gunmakers in 

TheH of Mauser olslols event of the greatest import- 

from BodMa development of revolutionary crime 

in Bengal. On Wednesday, the 26th of August 
1914, the clerk of Rodda & Co. whose duty it was to clear imports of 
arms and ammunition at the Custom office, had cleared 202 cases of 
arms and ammunition, but had brought only 192 cases to his employer’^ 
warehouse in Vansittart Row. He had then left, saying that he was\ 
going to bring the remainder. He never returned and after three days 
the case was reported to the police. The 10 missing cases contained 
50 Mauser pistols and 46,000 rounds of Mauser ammunition for the same, 
the pistols were of large size, -300 bore, and each pistol bore a number 
of which Rodda & Co. had a record. The pistols were so constructed 
and packed that by attaching to the butt the box containing the 
pistols, a weapon was produced which could be fired from the shoulder 
in the same way as a rifie. The authorities have reliable information 
to show that 44 of these pistols were almost at once distributed to 9 
different revolutionary groups in Bengal, and it is certain that the 
pistols so distributed were used in 54 cases of dacoity or murder or 
attempts at dacoity and murder subsequent to August 1914. It may 
indeed safely be said that few, if any, revolutionary outrages have 
taken place in Bengal since August 1914, in which Mauser pistols 
stolen from Rodda & Co. have not been used. Owing to the activity 
of the police 31 of the stolen pistols have been recovered in variou 
parts of Bengal. 


66. Of the other revolutionary outrages in Calcutta, the first in order 

Munler and atttmntad Chitpur Road 

murder of police officers. naurder, in which Inspector Nripendra Ghosh 
of the Criminal Investigation Department 
of the Calcutta Police, who had been employed in investigations con- 
nected with political crime for some years, was attacked by young men 
armed with pistols while alighting from a tram car at the junction of 
three crowded streets in Calcutta and killed. The murder was witnessed 
by members of the police force who were standing close by, and a yoUng 
man who was running away was at once pursued. He was armed with 
a 5-chambered revolver, which, when he was captured, was found to have 
discharged cartridges in two chambers. One of the pursuers had been 
fired on and killed. The man arrested was twice tried at the High Court 
sessions, but the majority of the jury in each case brought in a verdict 
of ‘*not guilty.'^ ^ j / fe 

outrage in Calcutta in this year was an attempt 
e oth November to murder Deputy Superintendent Basanta 
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Chatarji, already mentioned, by throwing two bombs, one into his house 
and one outside it. The Deputy Superintendent escaped, but the 
explosion hilled a Head Constable and wounded two constables and a 
relative of Basanta Chatarji. From information now available it 
appears to us to be clear that this was the work of the Dacca Samiti, 
and that the bombs thrown had been procured from Chandernagore. 

The only other event to be noted in Calcutta in this year is the 
attempt of certain anarchists to resist arrest in a public place known 
as Greer Park. One of the persons arrested was wanted as a suspect 
m the Chittagong murder case above referred to, which had taken 
place in June of that year. 


67. The autumn of this year and the early months of 1915 brought 
serious occurrences in different parts of India, 
nasfiin* 'nf ** Punjab from September onwards largo 

passing numbers of disafTected Sikhs arrived from 

America- Dacoities and murders took place 
with alarming frequency and a military outbreak planned for February 
1915 was only detected and prevented at the last moment. It is 
certain that revolutionaries in Eastern Bengal were aware of its 
imminence. 


The Defence of India Act was passed in March, under which rules 
were made authorizing the arrest and internment of dangerous persons. 
Trial by Special Tribunals without appeal was introduced- During 
this same winter there were dangerous intrigues in Burma, a conspiracy 
of Bengali origin was hatching at Benares, and an attempt was made 
under Bengali management to found a revolutionary society in the 
Central Provinces. All these incidents will be more fully dealt with 
in their proper place. 


1915 . 


68. The year 1915 

Robberies and murders 
in Calcutta during 1916. 


wa^:: remarkable in Calcutta for a number of 
outrages committed by the revolutionaries. 
They are set out in chronological order in the 
foUowmiiU statement : — 
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69. Among these outrages were four dacoities committed with the 
help of automobile taxi-cabs, a new feature in 
Taxi-cab dMoHiec and revolutionary crime. They commenced with 
the Garden Beach dacoity on the 12th of 
February. It w^as committed by dacoits working under the direction 
ol the notable leaders, Jatin Mukharji and Bepin Ganguli. It was 
carefull}^ planned so as to intercept the servant of Bird & Co., carrying 
a weekly sum of Rs. 20, GOO from the Chartered Bank in Calcutta to 
Bird & Co.’s mills at Garden Beach, a little way dowm the Hooghly. 
The dacoits succeeded in getting Rs. 18,000 and escaping with it to 
Calcutta, where it was handed over to a person known as the “ financial 
minister.” 

Hjc Garden Reach dacoity was followed in a week by another \ 
serious dacoity at Beliaghata in Calcutta, where the dacoits, with the 
h(*]]) of a taxi-cab and acting under the direction of Jatin Mukharji, 
succeeded in extorting from the cashier of a rice merchant Rs. 20.000 
in cash and currency notes. Shortly after the outrage the dead body 
of a taxi-cab driver was discovered, the driver having presumably been 
Blu>t and tlirowm out of the carriage for disobedience' to orders. 

Tw^o days later occurred the murder of Nirod Ilaldar in Pathuria- 
gbata Street. There is ample evidence of a convincing nature that 
he w'^as murdered because he unexpectedly came into a room where 
Jatin Mukharji with other anarchists was seated and recognised Jatin 
and addressed him by name. 

Four days later, in Cornw^allis Street in Calcutta, Inspector Suresh 
Chandra Mukharji, while on duty with an orderly supervising arrange- 
ments in connection with a ceremony at the Calcutta University at 
which the Viceroy was to attend, noticed an absconding anarchist in 
the street and approached to arrest him, wiien he was fired at by the 
anarchist and four others. The Inspector was killed and the 
orderly wounded. There is very good reason for believing that the 
murder of this officer was planned by Jatin Mukharji. 

70. At this point it seems desirable to follow^ Jatin Mukbarji's 
further history. Information was received to- 
ilatin Mukharji. wards the end of March that Jatin had gone 

to Balasore, where the Mahanadi from the west discharges into the 
Bay of Bengal. In or about September, in consequence of information 
received in connection witli what wJll hereafter be described as the 
German plot, certain officers of the Criminal Investigation Department 
in Calcutta w^ent to Balasore to search the premises of a firm doing 
business under the name of the “ Universal Emporium.” In conse- 
quence of an arrest which w^as made there, searches took place among 
the hills in the neighbouring Mohurbhanj State, and eventually five 
Bengalis were discovered in a patch of jungle. They had killed one 
villager and wounded another and subsequently fired upon an attacking 
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party which was led by the Magistrate of Balasore. The result of this 
affray was that a well-known revolutionary, Chittapriya Ray Chaud- 
huri — whom the Sub-Inspector murdered in Cornwallis Street had 
tried to arrest on the 28th February — was found to be killed, while 
Jatin Mukharji and another revolutionary were found wounded. Jatin 
died of his wounds a few days later. Two other youths were also 
captured. 


Intensified crime in 
Calcutta. 


71. From the 21st of October to the end of the year no fortnight 
passed in Calcutta without some anarchist 
crime committed by the revolutionaries. On 
two days there were murders and on two days 
taxi-cab dacoities. The murder of the 21st of October was committed 
by a young man who had undoubtedly been deputed to murder Inspector 
Satish Chandra Banarji. At about 10-30 p.m. this Inspector with three 
Sub-Inspectors was seated in a room in Masjidbari Street on the ground- 
floor, when a young man appeared at the open door and began firing 
at the occupants with a pistol. They rushed into the courtyard and 
fled up some stairs followed by their assailant, who was joined by tw^o 
or three others, who also began firing pistols. One of the Sub-lnspec- 
lors was killed and another was wounded in the arms and legs, but 
Satish Banarji escaped. 


The other murder occurred on the 30th of November, when a con- 
stable guarding a house, No. 77, Serpentine Lane, which had been 
searched the previous night in connection with the arrest of certain 
revolutionaries, was attacked by tw^o youths armed with pistols, who- 
fired at him and at once disappeared. In their retreat they fired at a 
cook who happened to be on the spot. Both the constable and the 
cook died of their wounds. Empty Mauser cartridges w^ere found upon 
the scene. 


All the four dacoities in Calcutta during this closing period of 
the 3 ’^ear occurred within five weeks and w^ere effected by bands of 
five or six Bengali youths armed with pistols before 10 o’clock at 
night. 

The roberry at Chaulpatti Road on the 27th of December was of 
a particularl)^ daring nature. Two professional book makers had just 
returned from the races to their house when two Bengali youths carrying 
Mauser pistols entered and demanded the handbag of the book makers 
which contained about Rs. 750. An altercation ensued, in course of 
which one of the bookmakers was shot in the stomach and the j^ouths 
decamped with the bag. 

72. Revolutionaries in Calcutta w^ere also responsible in this 
Outside crimes committed year for outrages in the surrounding districts, 
by Meutta revolutionaries. The following are the bare particulars : — 
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The group led by Bepin Ganguli committed the dacoities on the 
6th of April at Areadah, and on the 2nd August at Agarpara, both in 
the district of the 24-Parganas. In the second of these cases an attack 
was made upon a bill collector who brought back from Calcutta every 
Monday money collected for his master. An alarm was raised, and 
in the pursuit which ensued Bepin Ganguli was captured with a revolver. 

During the police investigation which followed, a Bengali, who was 
giving the police material assistance in the investigation was shot dead 
at the door of his house by some Bengali youths. Several shots were 
fired and empty Mauser cartridges were left on the ground. The 
murderers were unsuccessfully pursued, and in their flight they fired 
and wounded a constable. 

The most notable dacoities, however, in the districts, which were 
planned and carried out from Calcutta, were two committed in the 
Nadia district at Pragpur and Shibpur, about 100 miles from the capital. 
They presented certain remarkable features. 

In the Pragpur dacoity Mauser pistols and a large quantity of 
ammunition and safe-breaking implements were sent from Calcutta 
and all details planned there. After the dacoity had taken place the 
plans for returning to Calcutta miscarried. Much of the journey had 
to be done by boat and the dacoits were attacked while on the river 
bank by a crowd of villagers under a Police Inspector. In the confu- 
sion which followed the dacoits shot one of their own party ; they then 
sank their boat, threw the corpse into the river and escaped. 

The Shibpur dacoity was the work of a different gang, which had 
left Barisal for Calcutta in 1912. The victim at Shibpur was a wealthy 
money-lender who lived near the Jhalangi river, 9 miles from a railway 
station. His house vras attacked by more than 20 dacoits carrying 
electric torches and armed with pistols, including Mausers. In this 
case the dacoits were pursued by the villagers on both banks of the 
river. In their flight the dacoits murdered a police constable. Nine 
of the dacoits were arrested, tried and transported, a severe blow to 
this group. 

73. Dacoities of a similar nature to those of Pragpur and Shibpur 
occurred in Eastern Bengal, where the country 

Outragw^ Eattern gives an opportunity for means of approach by 
water. On the 14th of August the house of a 
well-to-do zamindar at Haripur was looted in the presence of many 
villagers, who were intimidated by the threatening attitude of the 
dacoits. The dacoits were armed with Mauser pistols and revolvers. 
They escaped in a boat with Rs. 18,000 worth of property. The dur- 
wan of the zamindar was shot dead and three villagers w^ere seriously 
wounded. 
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On the 7th of September the bazar at Chandrakona, in the Mymen- 
singh district, was attacked by dacoits, who looted five shops and 
carried off Rs. 21,000 worth of property and opened fire on the villagers, 
v/ounding five of them seriously. Here, again, the approach and the 
retreat were effected in boats. 

Another serious dacoity occurred in Eastern Bengal on the 29th 
of December, when the shop of a rich cultivator at Kartola in the 
Tippera district was raided, Rs. 15,000 was stolen and two persons 
were killed. The dacoits were armed with Mausers and intimidated 
a large crowd of Muhammadans who had assembled at the place of 
the outrage. 

The outrages committed or attempted in Eastern Bengal in 1915, 
including the three dacoitiea just mentioned, were as follows : — 
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The dacoity which was planned to take place at Bikrampnr on the 

January was arranged by Bepin Ganguli^ 
roj dacoity. Calcutta leader. The arrival of suspicious 

youths at Dacca from Calcutta had aroused the police, who traced 
thorn out and shadowed them. They were found to be in possession 
of various articles usually associated with bhadralok dacoity, and seven 
of them were bound over before a Magistrate to be of good behaviour. 


The dacoity attempted at Kalamridha on the 22nd of January only 
failed because the dacoits were unable to open a chest containing the 
loot. They numbered 10 or 12 and were armed with pistols^ Even- 
tually villagers approached, and the dacoits fled, leaving some empty 
Mauser cartridge cases behind them. 


On the 22nd of January a dacoity occurred at Baghmara, when 
Rs. 4,000 were looted. The dacoits were armed with Mausers. They 
intimidated a crowd of villagers by firing shots and succeeded in 
escaping with their loot. 

On the 15th of February a case of extortion occurred, when revolu- 
tionaries tried to force one Debendra Chakrabarti to join their gang 
and pay them Rs. 2,000. This attempt resulted in the arrest of several 
persons, two of whom were bound over to be of good behaviour. 

74. It remains to mention three murders which occurred in Eastern 
Bengal this year. On the 3rd of March Babu 
0 e mu en. Sarat Kumar Basu, the Head Master of the 
Zilla School at Comilla, was shot dead while walking with his servant. 
The servant was wounded in the stomach. A Muhammadan who 
pursued the murderers received two shots in the chest and a woman 
was accidentally struck by a bullet from one of the pistols. Five empty 
Mauser pistol cartridges were found upon the scene. The Head Master’s 
servant eventually died. The victim of this murder had come into 
antagonism with political parties in Bengal in 1908 and shortly before 
his murder had had occasion to report to the District Magistrate about 
two students concerned in the distribution of seditious pamphlets 
None but political reasons can be assigned for this murder. 


On the 19th October, a singularly brutal murder occurred in Mymen- 
singh town. The Deputy Superintendent of Police, Jatindra Mohan 
Grhf)sh, was sitting facing the door of his house with his little child upon 
his knee, when four or five youths came to his door and fired at him, 
killing both him and the child. Empty Mauser cartridge cases were 
found upon the spot. There is reason to believe that the cause of this 
murder was a rumour that the murdered man had come to Mymensingh 
to direct a conspiracy case. 


On the 19th of December one Dhirendra Biswas was murdered at 
Sasherdighi in Mymensingh. He had been a member of a revolutionary 
gang known as the Bajitpur gang and his life was known to be in danger 
as he was acting at the time as a police informer. One of the first mur- 
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ders occurring in 1916, viz., that of Shashi Chakrabarti, appears to have 
resulted from the same causes. 

75. On the 18th of November, in consequence of information re- 

ceived from a revolutionary, certain houses in 
Armt found at Dttca. searched. Anukul Chakrabarti, 

leader of the Dacca party, Barisal, and other revolutionaries were found 
and dealt with under section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
In another building a Mauser pistol of Rodda & Co.'s consignment and 
an automatic pistol with a quantity of ammunition were found. 

76. Long though the chronicle of outrages in 1915 has been, there 

still remain three more crimes which it is 
OutragM^^n^ Northern necessary for us to refer to. These occurred 

in the north of Bengal, a part of the province 
heretofore comparatively free from revolutionary crime. 

On the 23rd of January 1915, a band of 20 or 25 young men broke 
into a house in Kurul in the Rangpur district and took away a large 
quantity of loot, estimated by the owner of the house at Rs. 50,000. 
They were armed undoubtedly with Mauser pistols, for empty Mauser 
cartridges were recovered on the spot. Their identity was, as usual, 
concealed by masks. 

On the 11th of February two young men, inhabitants of Khulna 
and Faridpur, were arrested in Calcutta on susj^icion of complicity in 
the dacoity. 

On the 16th of February the Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
the District Superintendent of Police and Rai Sahib Nanda Kumar 
i^asu, Additional Superintendent of Police in Rangpur, were all at 
this time engaged in the enquiry into the dacoity. Four Bengali youths 
came and enquired for the Rai Sahib. Two of them entered bis house 
and as soon as the Rai Sahib appeared fired three or four shots at him. 
He escaped into another room unhurt. His servant received a bullet 
in the leg and his orderly, who was standing outside, on trying to stop 
the culprits whilst they were escaping, received two shots which mor- 
tally \A ounded him and he shortly afterwards died. Four empty Mauser 
cartridges were found on the scene. There seems to be no doubt that 
the murder of the Rai Sahib was attempted because it was believed 
that he was responsible for the repressive measures taken in connec- 
tion with the Kurul dacoity. 

Four days later at Dharail, Nator, in the Rajshahi district, a band 
of 30 or 40 Bengali youths, disguised with red masks, looted the house 
of a money-lender and carried away property worth Rs. 25,000. They 
shot a durwan dead and wounded two other men. Some of the fire- 
arms used were evidently Mausers, for empty Mauser cartridges were 
found on the scene. 

It is known that Nator was the place of residence of one of the re- 
volutionaries entrusted with some of the Mauser ammunition stolen 
from Rodda & Co. and information has been received from which it 
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appears to be certain that the dacoity was planned in Calcutta by mem- 
bers of the Dacca Samiti, 

As was mentioned at the end of the chronicle for 1914, there were 
dangerous developments in the Punjab at the beginning of 1915. During 
this year there was also in progress a plot to which the Bengali revolu- 
tionaries were party for landing arms of German origin on the coasts 
of or adjacent to the province A special chapter will give the details 
of this. 


1916. 


Dacoities in and around 
Calcutta in 1916. 


77. In the beginning of 1916, Pulin Mnkharji, Atul Ghosh and their 
associates of the Western Bengal party were 
active in Calcutta. On the 17tli of January, 
they carried out a successful dacoity in Howrah, 
realising loot of the value of Rs. 6,000 and two dacoities were planned 
in Howrah in that month by the same group, which fortunately failed. 

Another group, composed of conspirators coming from Eastern 
Bengal districts, j)lanned dacoities in January and February in Kab- 
tala and Upper Chitpur Road, Calcutta. These failed. On the 22nd 
of February, certain members of the Baranagore party, another branch 
of the conspiracy, attempted another dacoity at Janai, in the Howrah 
district, which also failed. On the 3rd of March, they successfully 
raided the house of a resident of Dafarpur, in the Howrah district 
Mausers were used and Rs. 2,000 worth of loot was carried off. This, 
however, was the last effort of that gang, for, on the night of the 3rd 
March, the police made raids upon the houses of suspects and a large 
number of members of the Barisal and Baranagore group were arrested. 
They were eventually interned under the Defence of India Act. 

Tliere was no other dacoity in Calcutta o^ its neighbourhood in this 
year, except a dacoity in Gopi Roy’s Lane on the 26th of June, when 
Rs. 11,500 were carried off. The victim of this outrage received the 
following letter in Bengali, sealed with t he seal * of the revolutionaries 
and dated the 14th Ashar (28th June), thanking him for Rs. 9,891-1-5, 
which it was promised would be repaid with interest. 


Nc. 2250. 


BANDE MATARAM. 


Bhanch of Independent 
Kingdom of United India. 


Most respectfully and huniLly \vc beg to say : — 

Gentlemen, 

Six honorary offieers of our Calcutta Finance Department have taken a 
loan of Rs, 9,891-1-5 from you, and have deposited the amount in the office noted 


• See page RO 
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above on your account to fulfil our great aim. The sum has been entered in our 
casli book on your name at 6 per cent, per annum. 

By the grace of God if we be successful we will pay the whole amount with the 
interest at one time. 

The kind treatment accorded to our officers can only be expected from great 
men like you. We believe that our officers have also behaved with you in the like 
manner as far as possible. 

Under our orders the^" did not lay their hands on the pledged ornaments, but at 
the time of counting your deposit, we have got one locket and a maduhj. On 
enquiry made by our spies, we have come to know that these two articles are also 
pledged things. The meeting held in the night of 13th Ashar decided their return 
to you. ft is noted, for your mtormation, that these two articles will be sent to 
you within a fortnight. We warn you that if this is brought to the notice of the 
selfish police officers they will surely misappropriate them. 

Gentlemen If you go against us by deeds, words or any other means, or\ 
hand over any one to the police on groundless suspicion, then we will not be able' 
to keep our former promise ; and wc will not leave any one in your familj" to enjoy 
your enormous wealth. 

It is perhaps not unknown to you that all the police officers have stood in the 
way of our righteous cause. The Government of our United India have never 
hesitated to inflict adequate punishment on them and the foreign British Govern- 
ment could not save .them despite the utmost precautions. Therefore we remind 
you again not to do anything to compel us to besmear the Motherland with the 
blood of our countrymen. 

A sound man like you may perhaps understand that to liberate the country 
from the yoke of the foreigners requires self-sacrifice, benevolence and sympathy 
of our countrymen. If the rich men of the country feeling the weight of our 
work subscribe monthly, quarterly, and half-yearly to establish the rules 
and regulations of the Sanatan Dharma (ancient Migion) in India then we would 
not have to trouble you in this way. If you do not accept our proposal then Ave 
shall be compelled to collect money in a like manner. 

Gentlemen ! Avill you decline to spend something for us who initiated with 
Matri Mantra (worthy of Mother) determined to perform this Maha^ajna (great 
work) to liberate the country from the foreign yoke with the new vigour of Khatriya. 

The improvement and power of Japan are due to the self-sacrifice and bene- 
volence of the rich men of the country. Pray to God that He for the achievement 
of His great work may give strength to the heart and a right mind to our country- 
men. 


(Sd.) J. Balamanta, 

Finance Secretary to the Bengal 
Branch of Independent Kingdom of United India.’’'' 

Calcutta, 

14th Ashar 1323 B.S, 

This was the work of the Western Bengal party, of which Atul Ghosh 
and Pulin Mukharji were leading members. Three of the persons con- 
cerned, including Pulin Mukharji himself, were caught in July and 
August and interned. 

The activity of the police in searching for Atul Ghosh after this 
dacoity led directly to an affray on the 4th of August in the Howrah 
district. Information had been received that Atul Ghosh was harbour- 
ing certain members of his party in a house in Domepara Lane at Salkia . 
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The house was raided and a young man, an absconder from justice, 
charged with possession of T. N, T. under the Explosives Act, was 
arrested. Another man caught escaping into the jungle tried to shoot 
a Head Constable with a Mauser pistol belonging to the consignment 
stolen from Eodda & Co, 

A few days later a body supposed to be that of a relation of Atui 
Ghosh, who was believed to be giving information to the police about 
Atul, was found in a mutilated condition in a trunk in a railway 
carriage. 

78. The campaign of murder in Calcutta in this year opened with 
the murder of Sub-Inspector Madhusudau 
*'^iiiiird?rs*?n Calcutta!^ Bhattacharji at 10 a.m. on the IGth of January 
1916 in College Square, Calcutta, just opposite 
the Medical College. Many people were passing in the street at the 
time. He was shot by two assassins armed with a Mauser pistol and 
a Webley revolver, who, after killing their victim, ran away, firing 
shots to scare pursuers. Three empty Mauser cartridge cases were 
found upon the spot and a loaded chamber of a 450 revolver. Five 
persons were arrested in consequence of the investigation ; they are 
all now interned under the Defence of India Act. One of these persons 
who was arrested in possession of a Mauser pistol was the leader in 
Calcutta of the Barisal gang which had migrated to Calcutta in 1912. 
The statements of various persons concerned in the murder leave no 
doubt as to the group responsible for it. 

In June the members of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti in Calcutta 
were busy with schemes for murder. It has been established to our 
satisfaction that three persons were deputed to murder Sub-Inspector 
Jogendra Gupta about the beginning of June because the Sub-Inspector 
was learning too much about the members of the Samiti. On two 
occasions attempts were made to waylay him, the conspirators being 
armed with revolvers and a Mauser pistol. On each occasion, how- 
ever, they were disappointed as their proposed victim did not appear. 

On the 30th of June the persons deputed to murder the Sub-Inspec- 
tor were concerned actively with other members of the gang in the 
murder of Deputy Superintendent Basanta Chatarji * before sunset in 
Calcutta in the region of Bhowanipore. The murder was very care- 
fully planned and was completely successful, but it led to extensive 
searches and valuable discoveries which went far to put an end to the 
activity of the D. cca Anusilan in Calcutta. 

The information available regarding this crime, which results from 
the collation of various statements made by persons concerned in it, 
shows that five men, armed with two Mausers and two revolvers and 
led by the chief of the Violence Department, carried out their attack 
on their victim under the orders of three organisers who, in accordance 
with the rules of the society, withdrew themselves before the actual 


♦ Soo paragraph 170. 
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commiBsion of the crime, in order that the society might not be crippled 
by their arrest. These organisers were, however, arrested within a 
few months of the crime : two of them are now State prisoners ; the 
other escaped in December 1916, but was re-arrested in January 1918 
in an armed conflict with the police. All the actual assassins were 
arrested ; four are now State prisoners. The fifth man escaped from 
custody but has been recently re-arrested. 


79. There was no more crime in Calcutta during the year owing 


yi^orous action under the 
Defence of India Act. 


to the vigorous action of Covernmeut in 
exercising their powers under Regulation III 


of 1818 and under the Defence of India Act 
for the arrest and detention of political ofTcnders. ' 


80. Tn this year there were many dacoities and attempted dacoities 


Crime in Eastern Beng;aT. 


in Eastern Bengal. They arc shown in the 
following stafement in chronological order : — 
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19th January 1916 . Ditto . . Bajitpur . ! Murdei of Shashi Ditto. 

I Chakrabarti. 


S 6th March 1916 . Tippera Gandora, police-station ] Dacoity • . 14,690 One man wounded One youth Ben- 

Muiadnagar I tenced to 4 

years’ rigoroua 
imprisonment. 





The first notable dacoity was that at Sultanpur, in Mymensingh, 
when 20 youths armed with pistols and a 12 bore gun raided the house 
of a Hindu and killed one of the occupants. There is reason to believe 
that the organiser was not only a revolutionary, but also a member 
of an influential family in the Mymensingh district who was concerned 
in the Rajendrapur train robbery of 1909. 

The next important dacoity was that at Gandora, when Rs. 14,000 
worth of loot was taken from the house of the father-in-law of one of 
the dacoits : the dacoits were armed with Mausers and one of them 
was tried and sentenced for cutting telegraph wires and infringing the 
provisions of the Arms Act. 

The Nathghar dacoity in the Tippera district is noteworthy not 
only on account of the amount of loot (Rs. 17,500), but also because 
a note-book fell into the hands of the police which contained accounts 
of the disposal of the loot. Six young revolutionaries have made confes- 
sions of their compheity. 

The Dhanakati dacoity of the 9th June was chiefly noteworthy for 
the amount of loot w'hich was carried off in the shape of hundts. The 
value of the property taken is said to have been Rs. 43,000, but very 
little of it was available for the dacoits’ use. 

The dacoity at Laliteswar, in the Tippera district, was a very serious 
affair. Five villagers were killed and five were wounded, and one of 
the dacoits who was killed proved to be Frabodh Bhattacharji, who 
had been interned in July 1916 under the Defence of India Act and had 
absconded. 

In September, a well-authenticated case of attempted dacoity 
occurred at Palang, in the Faridpur district, which was organised from 
Calcutta and for which arms and other articles were sent out from 
Calcutta. The Calcutta organisers subsequently arranged the dacoity 
which took place at Sahildeo, in Mymensingh, when Rs. 80,000 worth 
of property was carried off and the owner, an old Muhammadan, was 
shot dead. In this dacoity Mausers were used which had been sent 
down from Calcutta for the Palang dacoity. 

The Ramdianali dacoity in the Dacca district on the 30th September 
was the work of students from Faridpur. Most of them belonged to 
the Ishan Institute a school of which Nibaran Pal, a member of the 
Dacca Aiiusilan, was the master. Seven of those who participated 
in this dacoity were convicted and sentenced including the five students 
of the Ishan Institution. 

All the three last-mentioned dacoities were boat dacoities, effected 
by gangs coming by river. 

The last dacoity of the year, viz.^ that at Dharail, in Mymensingh, 
was the Avork of 25 or 30 youtus, who had among them a Mauser pistol 
and a *12 bore gun. In their attack upon the house the sou of the 
owner was killed by a pistol shot. There is reason to believe that the 
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dacoite belonged to one ol the Western Bengal parties who were much 
disappointed that the loot was not more valuable. 

One dacoity by revolutionaries took place in the Pabna district in 
this year. On the 27th of February 1916, 14 or 15 youths, armed with 
pistols and daggers, looted two houses at Kadimpur in Sara in that 
district. From information subsequently received there is reason to 
believe that they belonged to a Calcutta gang. 

81. In Bengal in this year there were other murders, two of informers, 
one of a Head Master, who by his action had 
ve u r murdan. rendered himself obnoxious to the revolu- 
tionaries, and two of constables in Dacca city who were searching for 
well-known revolutionaries who had absconded from justice and were 
believed to be in the city. One of the constables received five pistol 
bullets and the other two received eight, they were entirely unarmed 
at the time. 


1917. 


Revolutionary activitiot in 
1917. 


82. On the 5th January 1917, a plot was formed, which nearly 
succeeded, to murder Cyan Bhaumik, who 
had been associating with the revolutionaries 
and was thought to be giving information to 
the police. Amrita Sarkar sent word from the jail in which he was 
confined that Gyan was the cause of his ariest. A house was taken 
in a secluded part of Calcutta to which Gyan was decoyed to be murdered. 
He, however, suspected a plot, and as soon as he got to the house made 
an excuse that he wanted a glass of lemonade and took refuge in the 
Oriental Seminary, where he reached the Head Master’s room. Chandra 
Kumar followed him there with a revolver, but Gyan got to the tele- 
phone and communicated with the police, and Chandra Kumar then 
left. This has all been independently narrated by the participants, 
and the incident at the school is of course unquestionably established. 

In January 1917, Kebati Nag, a revolutionary, was murdered by 
his comrades at Serajganj, but this was on a charge of immorality. 

On the night of the 15th April 1917, a dacoity of the familiar revolu- 
tionary type was committed in the house of two wealthy brothers at 
Jamnagar in the district of Rajshahi. The dacoita were about 20 in 
number, wore masks and haversacks and carried firearms and crowbars. 
A large amount of money and gold ornaments were stolen. The tele- 
graph wire^ had been cut. On the 22nd of November 1916 (five months 
before) on the search of the house of a revolutionary arrested at Master- 
para, Rajshahi, there had been found the map of a house and premises 
in great detail. When the Jamnagar dacoity was committed, it was 
found that the house looted was that so minutely delineated in the map. 
The dacoity had obviously been planned many months before. In 
July 1917 two youths were arrested after a chase at Dacca station. One 
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had arrieved by train and handed the other a parcel. The parcel was 
found to contain gold ornaments looted at the Jamnagar dacoity. The 
man who had handed the parcel was carrying one of the Mauser pistols 
stolen from Messrs. Kodda and some cartridges. He iri(‘d to use the 
pistol but the cartridge misfired. 

Four other dacoitics were committed in 1917, which may briefly 
be dismissed as follows : — 

(1) 25th February 1917, at Faikarchar, Dacca district ; loot alleged 

to amount to Ks. 1,200. The dacoits spoke Enghsh, wore 
masks, carried revolvers and daggers. A Mauser cartridge 
was found. 

(2) 20th June 1917, at Kakhalbniz, Kangpur district; loot put 

at Its. 29,400 in cash and Its. 1,68G m ornaments. An old 
man aged 80 was dragged from his bed, his fingers were cut 
off with an axe aiii’ he was stabbed wnth fatal results. liis 
son, who attacked the dacoits with a spear, was killed on 
the spot. The dacoits were masked and nine spent Mauser 
cartridges wxre found. 

(3) 27th October 1917, at Abdullapur, Dacca district; loot put 

at Ks. 24,850 in property and Ks. 8,000 in cash. Dacoits 
numbered 25 or 30 armed men with mufiled faces. The 
dacoits departed at the sound of a bugle. The telegraph 
wires had been cut and nine spent Mauser cartridges were 
found. 

(4) 3id November 1917, at Majhiara, Tippeia district ; loot 

obtained put at Ks. 33,000 in cash and ornaments from 
two houses. 'I'he dacoits numbered about 15 and wore 
masks and haversacks. One of the proprietors was shot 
through both legs, another was bound. Tlie l.cys of both 
were taken from them. A loaded Mauser cartridge, besides 
two spent and one misfired, were left behind. 

83, Another dacoity in 1917 remains to be specially mentioned. It 
was committed in a goldsmith’s shop at No. 32, 
^dacoUyl Armenian Street, Bara Bazar, Calcutta, at about 

9 r.M. on the 7th May. Two young Bengalis 
entered the sliop and asked to see jewellery. Then four young Bengalis 
entered the shop and began firing wildly with pistols. Two brothers of 
the ow ner who were in the shop fell luoitally wounded. There were also 
ill the shop an assistant and a servant, who w^ere both wounded, two 
women, one of whom escaped and the other hid under a bench, and 
a Muhammadan who escaped. The dacoits decamped wnth jewellery 
to the value ol Ks. 5,^159, and some of them drove tuvay in a taxi-cab 
that they had in waiting. One of the dacoits was, however, badly 
wounded in the abd<*men nd had to be helped into the cab. His 
comrades took him from the cab at a lonely place and shot him dead. 
The dead body, on being found, was identified as that of one Surendra 
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Kushiari, known already to the police by the evidence of documents 
found in revolutinary quarters as a member of a gang who had been 
school-fellows at Daulatpur College, Khulna, and had moved up 
together with one of their teachers to the Metropolitan College, Calcutta. 
Some of these were arrested and freely described the occurrence. They 
stated that two other of the dacoits, whom they named, had received 
wounds, one in the hand, the other in the back. These two have been 
since arrested, one as recently as the sittings of this Committee, with 
the marks of the wounds as described. 


84. It will be observed that the dacoities of 1917, though few in 
number, are marked by two characteristics, 
their extreme brutality and the wealth of the 
houses chosen for the robbery. A chronological 
outline for the year follows : — 


Tabular itatamant for the 






NUMMARY. 


85. The tale of the outragcB from 1906 to 1917 has now been told. 

It has been set forth with a view of giving 
Revolutionary arms supply. ^ correct impression of their nature and volume 

without digressing into the consideration of questions, material 
from other points of view, suggested by the diflcrent incidents. 
These will be dealt with in due course. Before, however, leaving 
this aspect of the case it is very relevant to inquire how far the 
activities of the conspirators, as contemplated, were restricted in 
attainment by difficulty in procuring arms of precision. Before 
August 1914: their supply was drawn chiefly fjom the French settle- 
ment of Chandernagorc. The theft from Messrs. Bodda in August 
1914 gave them 50 Mauser pistols and 46,000 rounds of ammunition 
and in addition a few pistols and guns have been obtained by isolated 
thefts and by illicit transfer from licensees. 

86. As regards Chandernagorc a special officer was in 1907 deputed 

to make an investigation there. He reported 

ChandernaKon. 

“In 1906 only i\\o gmiK and bix revolvtis u(tc injj'uilcd by nati\c« in 
Cliandcinagoic, vbilbt in the fiist hall of 1907, ‘M ir^islcitd parccLs, believed to 
contain revolvers, were received from Klieinie, iJie (^oveinnunt Arms Faetoi’y 
in France. T\\enly-tvvo oi th('se panels wck* addicsscd to one Kisbori Mohan 
fr^hampni, of vhich 16 \vere taken deliveiy ol by the addressee; the remaining 
bix not being claimed by him, appaicnlly oving to the ])iop()sed intiodnetion of 
the Aims Act in French Chandeinagorc, vicie letiiriud to the niakciB by the 
following mail. Later on another consignment of similar parcels ariived, also 
consigned to Kibhori Mohan. The special oflicer exanuned the contents of 19 of 
these 34 parcelb and found that they all contained revolvers. Kishori Mohan 

was at that time a pleader’s cleik in Cliundciiiagoj e Kishori Mohan 

was summoned by the Adminibtrat(*ur in 1907 and cjucblioncd as to why he had 
imported so many revolvers, and what had become oJ them. He at lust denied 
all knowledge of the revolvers, maintaining that the ];arc( Is consigiicd to him con- 
tained watches,, etc., but when confronted with the Collector, who had ojiened 
Hcv^eral of the i^arcels, he eventually adniiXtc'd having imported 16 for his friends, 
but gave no names. Our further inquiries in this conncctiqn show that four of 
these revolvers weie sold to Barin Ghosh and Abinash Bhaltacharji, of the 
Maniktala Garden, through Bun Bihuri Maiidal, a mutual friend of Barin and 
Abinatli, who weie at that time frequent visitois to Chandernagorc.” 

There is other information to the same effect, but the above is 
sufficient. 

In 1907, His Excellency the Governor ol Bondicherry submitted to 
his Council an Arms Bill, which he reconmended in a memorandum, 
of which the following are the opening words : — 

“ Gektlkmem, 

The regrettable incidents which have accompanied the last legislative elections, 
and the anti-European movement which is going on around us in British territory — 
tendencies which have, to some extent, been revealed at Chaiidernagore — render 
it incumbent upon us at the present time to regulate the import, the holding, 
the sale, and carrying of arms and ammunition in our colonies ” 
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It is understood that this Act, though passed by the Council, was 
disapproved by the Home Government. 

In 1909 a Local Regulation (Ordinaire) was introduced in Chanderna- 
gorc requiring possessors of firearms to produce them before the 
authorities and obtain licenses, but how far this has been effectual in 
preventing arms passing through Chandernagore into Bengal, is 
uncertain. That arms were in fact obtained from Chandernagore is 
disclosed by many statements. An inspection of the weapons recovered 
by the police, which have been collected and shown to us, makes it 
clear that though the revolutionaries acquired a fair number, apart 
from the theft from Messrs. Rodda, the latter was the most effective 
supply they ever obtained. The other pistols, though there are among 
them some good weapons, were of a mixed character and must have\ 
led to difficulties in the matter of ammunition. Indeed in numerous 
cases unsuitable ammunition was found to be employed in pistols and 
not a few misfires resulted. 

87. Taking the whole supply together, the revolutionaries only 
obtained arms enough to provide for isolated 
*^ijpply”ol *^®^*^*"* outrages, and we shall show in due course that 
they were sent about from place to place. In 
some instances, however, there was considerable jealousy between 
different groups with regard to their distribution and there is evidence 
that the groups were not above planning the theft of pistols from one 
another. If the supply had been sufficient to give every gang an 
ample and separate supply, we think that the conspiracies might have 
produced, especially in the event of a rising in some other parts of 
India such as was planned for February 1915, a calamity of a terrible 
character in Bengal. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Organisation and Inter-connection of Revolutionary 

Societies in Bengal 


88. The foundation of revolutionary societies in 1906 has already 
„ . ^ ^ l^^cn adverted to in the second clia])ter of Huh 

Anusilan Samiti. report, it la now necessary to examine the 
ore;amsatioti and iiiter-connoclion of tliese 
societies, not only as they oriffinally existed Imt in the forms in which 
they reveal themselves during the next ]() years. 

In No^ ember 1908 the premises of the/Dacca Amisilan Samiti at the 
Bhuterbari, Dacca, were searched and the following documents wore 
found : — 

I. — A letter or circular signed by Pulii) Behari Das, undated, in the 
following terms : — 

Owing to tlio gnidnal iiicro.w in tlio brandies and niimlxT of the Anusilan 
iSainiti, it has become particularly necessary, having n^ganl to the place where, the 
time when, and the jicrson or j»ersons coneerned lor Iheir supervision, inspection 
and protection to make some good arrangcmients for the present by dividing tho 
whole of Bengal into divi.sious and siilidi visions and forming ( eiitral Saniitis with 
a few small Samitis, Bargana Samitis with a few Cenlial Saniitis, Maliaknma 
Samitis with a few Bargaiia Saniitis, and District Sunulis with a few Muhakiima 
Saniitis and by placing the right person in eharge of the right place and the right 
mission, in ordei to carry out m a thorough niaurici the entire work in an orderly 
way being bound by the tie of union. So the detailed opinion and new proposals 
of the entire body of the inhabitants of the country on this point are cordially 
invited. Everyone will pl(‘aso oblige by letting me know soon as much as he can 
the advantages and disadvantages to anyone of there being a (\aitral Samiti at a 
certain ]>lacc and the tit men with their whereabouts for the carrying out of these 
works.” 

II. — The forma of four vows, viz, : — 

{a) The initial vow. 

(6) The final vow. 

(c) The first special vow. 

(d) The second special vow. 

These vows require the observance of many estimable rules, but 
they disclose a remarkable system for the progressive enthralment of 
the initiated, as the following extracts will show : — 

A. — The initial vow {Adya Pratijna ) — 

”1. (a) I will never separate myself from this samiti. 

5. (r/) I will always be under the rules of the samiti. 
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(b) I will oarry out the orders of the authorities without aajing a w^ord. 

(r) I will never conceal anything from the leader and will never apeak anything 
but the truth to him.” 

B. — The final vow (Antya Pratijna ) — 

” 1.1 will not divulge any internal matters whatsoever of the aamiti to anyone, 
nor will T ever discuss those mattera unnece.saarily. 

3. T will never move from one place to another without informing the Pari- 
chalak (leafier). I will not keep the Panchalak uninformed of the place and the 
circumstances I may ])e in at any time. I will instantly inform the Paiichalak 
should the existence of any sort of con.spiracy against tlic aamiti come to my know- 
ledge and, under his ordena, will try to remedy it. 

4 , I will instantly come back in obedience l.o the Parichalak’s command, no 

matter in what circumstances 1 may happen to be at the time. 

* • • * 41 • 

6 . I will never be at liberty to teach any of those sulijects with respect to which 
I may receive instructions in this samiti, being hound by oath, to any one .save 
those persons who are bound by oath as regards these subjects.” 

C. — The first special vow (Pratham Bisesh Pratijna ) — 

Om Bande Mataram, 

In the name of God, mother, father, preceptor, leader and Almighty, I make 
this vow that — 

(1) I will not go away leaving this circle until its object (until the object of the 
samiti) is fulfilled. I wifi not be bound by the tie of affection for father, mother, 
brother, sister, hearth and home, etc., and T will, without jiutting forwanl any 
excuse, perform all the work of tlio circle under orders of the leader. 1 will do all 
work in a steady and serious manner, giving up loquacity and iicldoness. 

(3) Jf 1 fail to keep this vow, may the curse of Brahmins, of father and moLlier, 
and of the groat patriots of every country speedily reduce me to ashes.” 

D. — ^The second special vow (Dwitiya Bisesh Pratijna ) — 

” Om Ban fir Mafaram. 

1. In the presence of God, lire, mother, ])receptor and the leader (making them 
witnea.^es) I swear that 1 will do all the w'ork of tlie ciicle for the development of 
the .saniiti, staking 7113 ' life and everything that J posses.^. L will carry out all 
commands and w ill act in oijposiliou to those who act in opposition to the aforesaid 
circle, and do injury to them to the utmost of my power. 

2. I swear that I will never discuss the inner secrets with anybody, and that 1 
will not tell them to my relarion.s and friends or inmcci^ssanl}" ask anything about 
them even from those included in the circle.” 

• «>!•«« * 

1 f T fail to keep this vow or act in opposition to it, may the ciiise of Brahmins 
of the mother and of the gieat patriots of t*vcry country speedily destroy me.” 

The method of taking the vows has been described by Priya Nath 
Acharji, a witness in the Barisal supplementary conspiracy case, whose 
evidence was accepted by the Court : — 

” Before the Dnrga Ptija vacation on tlic Mahalaya day, Raraesh, myself and 
several others of tlie Dacca Samiti were formally initiated at Uanma Siddheswati 
Kalibari by Piihn Das There were 10 or 12 of us. We took Adya, Antya and the 
special vows before. There w^as no priest present and the ceremony took place 
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at 8 A.M. before the goddesn Kali. Pulin Das performed jajna before the goddese 
and other jyuja. The vowa, which were printed, were read out by each of ua and 
wc aigniiied our readiness to be bound thereby. The apeoial vow was taken by 
eacli of ua specially before the goddess with a sword and Qita^ on the head and 
kneeling on the left knee. This is called the Prat)/alirha position and is supposed 
to represent a lion about to spring on his prey.’* 

The statement of a boy recruited at Comilla in 1914 thus describes 
his initiation : — 

' • * On tlie Kail Piija day of that year I was .summoned from my home by 

Puma, and under his instructions myself and the following men did fast for the 
whole day • • • After nightfall Puma took all four of us to the cremation 

ground. There Puma had arranged for the image of Kali and at the feet of the 
image he had placed two revolvers. We were all of us made to touch the 
image and take a vow to remain faithful to the Samiti. On this occasion we 
received our Samiti names.” 

* • e e • e 


This system of initiation seems to have been kept up at least tiU the 
beginning of 1916, for a manuscript vow has been found signed by the 
person taking it and dated the 14th February 1916, It is stated to have 
continued later and it may be still in use, but this is the latest piece of 
documentary evidence on the subject. 


89. There were also found at the search in November 1908 two sets 

oi rules to be observed by members. A pern- 
Rules for members. i ^ i ■ i j-f- 

sal of them reveals the social conditions 

under which it was hoped to get the initiated to live together. 

One set is directed rather to the private life of the member. Rule 1 
requires that every member should take all the vows, while rule 8 lays 
down that money and commodities obtained by members must be brought 
into the common stock. 


The other set deals mainly with the domestic economy of the society. 
The two sets to some extent overlap. 

Another document found was the Duties of Secretaries (“ Sampadak- 
ganer Kartabya ”). Perhaps the main interest of this document is that 
it shows that the members were expected to be largely boys. Rule 6 
requires that (among other particulars) the name of the guardian of a 
candidate for admission should be taken, as also his school and class, 
and by rule 7 a list is to be kept showing the residence (in the current 
yeai ) and the school and class of each member. Rules 23 and 24 provide 
for the case of members under 12 years of age. Rules 21 and 22 dis- 
tinguish as regards instruction in toAt-play between those who have 
taken all the vowa and those who have only taken the Adya vows. It 
is only the former who are to be instructed in all branches. In this 
connection it must be mentioned that many books on Arf/w-play were 
found. Some of the lathi-p]ay described was clearly sword exercise, 
and some of the books had transcribed in them a high-flown and some- 
what bloodthirsty “ Invocation to the Sword.” 

Yet another document found at the same place was the “ Paridar- 
shak ” (The Visitor). It is a paper for the guidance of the inspectors of 
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the organisation. It is headed with an injunction that it is to be read 
five times with attention. It indicates the lines upon which the orga- 
nisation is to be recommended to the inhabitants of the place where n 
new samiti is to be established, how it should be explained to them that 
without vows only an undisciplined body would be created, that without 
hard and fast rules a powerful body or military organii-ation never has 
been and never can be created and that unquestioning obedience to 
leaders is essential. It lays stress on the necessity of multiplying the 
societies, pointing oufc that the greater the number of different branch 
samitis and different centres for play, the greater opportunity will there 
be for collecting men. Finally, it gives the reasons why Musalmans are to 
be excluded. “ The document taken as a whole,” said Mr. Justice 
Mukharji, “ clearly indicates that systematic effort was to be made to 
have a network of samitis throughout the length aiul breadth of the 
land.” 

There were also found forms of “ Parwanas ” or c('rtificates accredit- 
ing inspectors, and also forms of village notes for the collection of statis- 
tics as to the population, resources and topography of the village. 

At the same time and place there were also discovered seditious litera- 
ture and works of a military nature. 

90. On the 2nd September 1909, in connection with investigations as 
to the Nangla dacoity, a search was made at 
No. 15, Jorabagan Street, Calcutta, wbeii 
among other things two documents were found, 
viz., ‘‘ General Principles ” and an exposition of Russian revolutionary 
mctlvods. Both are lengthy documents. A brief summary of cacli may 
be given hero. 

The opening passage of “ General Principles ” is as follows : — 

‘‘General I^rincipefs 

The history of the Russian revolutionary movement shows tliat those vho 
organise the mas8e.s for a revolutionary outbreak ought to Iceej^ in mind the follow- 
ing principles 

I. — A solid organisation of all revolutionaiy elements of the country, allowing 
the concentration of all forces of the paity where they are most neces- 
sary. 

JI. — A strict division of different branches or departments, i.r., persona work- 
ing in one department ought not even to know that which clone in 
any other, and in no case should one control the direetion of two hranehes. 

irr.—A severe discipline, especially m certain branelie.s (rnilitaiy and teiror- 
islic), even of complete self-sacrificing members. 

IV. — A strict keeping of secrecy, i.e., every member may only know what he 
ought to know, and talk about business matters with companions who 
ought to hear such matters, and not with them who arc not fit to hear. 

V.— A skilful use of conspiring means, i.e., paroles, eipheis and so on. 

VI.- A gradual developing of the action, i.e., the party ought not at the begin- 
ning to grasp all branches but to work gradually; for instance — (1) 
organisation of a nucleus reciiiiled among educated people, (2) spreading 
ideas among the masses through the nucleus, (3) organisation of technical 
means (military and terroristic), (4) agitation, and (3) rebellion,” 
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These five heads are then elaborated seriatim. 

Under head II (“ Division of branches it is noted that the work 
of a revolutionary party is (a) general, (6) special. The general work is 
organisation, propaganda, agitation. The special includes seven kijids 
of work, each of which are more particularly described in detail. Of 
these, the second (“ Military includes “ chemistry (preparing of ex- 
plosives and other matters for the rebellion)/’ the third (“ Finances ”) 
includes “ imposing taxes on rich people (with the aid of the terroristic 
department).” One of the functions of the seventh (terroristic) depart- 
ment is “to organise flying terroristic departments (for unimportant 
acts, chiefly for aiding the financial department).” 

Under head III (“ Discipline ”) it is laid down that “ serious infrac- 
tions,” including “ refusal of a member of the terroristic or military 
organisation to execute a superior’s orders are punished by death.” 

The document then outlines the organisation to be aimed at. This 
is to be Central and Local. 


Local organisation is separately sketched under the headings of “ Pro- 
vincial Organisation,” “ District Committees,” “ Town Committees,” 
“ Rural Organisations ” and “ Members.” 

The other document, namely, the exposition of Russian revolutionary 
methods, describes for an Indian reader the revolution which it says had 
been going on for 50 years in Russia. The functions of the terroristic 
department of the Russian revolutionaries are set forth. It is to be 
observed that it is “ to commit dacoities ” as well as assassinations. 


A similar document was found at some engineering works in Madras. 

91. On the 27th February 1913, two documents were found on the 
person of Ramesh Acharii, a member of the 

already been in existence for some time. The two documents are, res- 
pectively, the “ District Organisation Scheme ” and the “ Rules for 
members,” They embody the elaboration in detail of the requirements 
(so far as concerns these two matters) of the document “ General Prin- 
ciples.” 

The District Organisation Scheme contains 35 paragraphs, the last 
with 16 sub-paragraphs. We quote here some of the most important of 
the paragraphs. Others providing especially for propaganda among 
students are noticed hereafter in connection with that special subject. 


“ District Orcaxisation. 

1. All the work of a siiboi-dinate centre .*^hall be conducted under the orders of 
the peisuii in charge uf it. He shall read the organisation scheme fire tunes before 
cjiieniig the arena. 

2. 1’he person in charge of a subordinate centre thall. again, divide his district 
into various parts ac cording to the (territorial) divisions of the GovonUDent. An 
intelligent and warm hearted man shall be vested with the charge of each EUth 
subdivision. 

* III * * * a 
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25. If, in any district, another party have arms, and if harm is found to be done 
to the country by them, then, with the permission of the headquarters, such arms 
should be anyhow secured. This work should be done very cautiously so that 
they may know nothing of it. 

26. Without an autograph letter of the head organiser or organiser in charge 
no district organiser shall give arms to anybody. 


31. • • Without the permission of the superior officer no one shall send 

directly any letter to any place. 


34. * • Those who have arms or confidential papers in their custody shall \ 

not take part in any “ violent work ” or “ oi’ganisation ” or ordinary affra 3 , \ 

that is to say, shall not take iiart in anj’^ work, or go to any place in which thc^' 
run any risk. 

35. The district organiser shall submit to the headquarters quarterly reports 
under the following headings : — ” 


The headings mentioned in paragraph 35 were, as already stated^ 
1C in number. The information called for includes particulars as to 
members and other inhabitants of the district, educational and other 
establishments, topography and communications and accounts and 
receipts of expenditure. One copy of a quarterly report has been found, 
as well as many other documents, revealing the collection and tabulation 
of this class of information. They will be dealt with in due course. 

The other document (Rules for Membership) found on Ramesh 
Acharji contains 22 paragraphs. Three may be quoted here — 

“ 14. Before sending any conespondence relating to any matter connected with 
the organization to any place, a member shall give it to the head and he shall anangc 
to have it sent to its destination. 


17. Each shall look upon this as a military organisation, and any violation of 
its rules shall involve punishment in proportion. 

18. Every member shall have the idea present in his mind that he is blinking 
about a revolution with a view to the e.stablishment of righteousness, and not for 
enjoyment. He shall see that he does not fall back fiom tbi.s ideal.” 


With reference to rule 14, it may be explained that numerous persons 
have been found acting as “ post-boxes ” for leaders, and soiuetiiuos in a 
scries one behind the other, the postal addressee delivering to another 
“ post-box ” and being ignorant of the real addressee. 

Another set of Samiti Rules was found buried in 1916 along with 
Mauser cartridges, printing type and seditious leaflets. They are short. 
There is a space at the end of the document for the signature of the 
member signifying his assent. The last rule provides “ capital punish- 
ment for being treacherous.” 



92. In September 1910 a pamphlet was found at the house of Amulya 

Amulya Sarkar’s in Pabna dealing with revolutionary 

pamphlet. organization. It is very lengthy and not 

well arranged. It can hardly be classed as an 
official working document of any particular body. Much of it deals in 
great and in some respects almost ludicrous detail with the regulation of 
daily fife. Some passages are, however, instructive. 

Amulya Sarkar, an organiser, was in touch with North Bengal, and 
as such is mentioned in a list belonging to the Dacca Anusilan Samiti 
ioiind in Calcutta at the search in Baja Bazar in 1913. 

In discussing the scope and province of the League the author writes 
as follows ; — 

“ ♦ ♦ J'ulitniil independence is not possible wilhoiit the expulsion of the 

greedy and t>elhsh lor(‘igiu r.s from th(‘ country- I'lioy c'(n)not he driven out withcuit 
the suhvcision of tlu‘ cstahlished (mveinment by nicaiis of arms and munitions 
K'cpiirc^d for a iiatinnal rising. Men and money are the two important lequisites 
for a national using. The wliole thing in a nutshell is that the confederacy should 
Mgujously work together men, money and arms, and to organise these people into 
a ci.iered military band tor the future struggle. Therefore, organisation is the oliicf 
thing to Avliieh the eonlcdcraey must pay supreme attention.” 

Under the heading Leader : His duties and responsibilities ” it is 
laid down that “ the leader should have relation or keejj communication 
with other organisations in the same locality or elsewhere. lie should 
know the methods of work of other organisations.” Under Rules and 
Regulations for recruitment, stress is laid on the necessity for gradual 
initiation. It is fair to add that the draughtsman of this scheme 
apparently did not favour dacoity, for rules 10 and 11 under “ Finance 
are as follows : — 


10. Money collection is prohibited by violent methods. 

11. Tlie chief .source of income will be public subscription and subscriptions of 
the iiiembeTs of the league.” 

On the other hand he would have information collected of a kind which 
could only be required for purposes of massaore, e.g., “ churches — 
vhen and how many persons attend the church services.” 

A large portion of this pamphlet is devoted to a tabulated syllabus 
of literature to be studied. The principle followed is that the member is 
to be ijislructed first in general subjects and lastly in sedition. 


93, In 1917 . document ejititled Establishmeut ” was found iu 
Bihar and Orissa. It contains guidance for 
Other documents. person Avho should be selected to start 

an establishment at a new place. Ho should set up house with a college 
or school studeiii; and the organisation i.s then to be spread through 
the boys and through them throughout the division and down to the 
village. 

In 1918 an Organisation bcheme ” was found in the house of Harihar 
Mukharjf, where a revolver and 221 copies of the last of the seditious 
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leaflets (Daraely, that referring to Mr. Montagu’s visit) were also found. 
The scheme provided for tlie traijiing of students under the district 
organiser. They were to l)e of two classes, sacrificing ” and sympa- 
thising.'’ There were to be three stages in their education, “ primary,” 
“ secondary ” and “ senior.” A staff of “ four sacrificing legal men,” 
to ac t as messengers, should be hept at every centre and sub-centre, 
Calcutta was exhaustively dealt with. Members were to gain admission 
to institutions, of ^\}iich 11 were named, and also to found businesses. 
The city was divided into 14 “ principalities ” for the purposes of this 
work. These were described with metes and bounds. 

The abc^vc-mentjoned doc'uments reveal something of the sort of 
oTgajiisation which appears to have been on the minds of the leaders of 
th(‘se samitis from time to time. The next thing is to inquire how far 
such schemes were actually worked to. 

In November 1912 certain documents were found in the box of a 
bov named Girindra Mohan Das, of Dacca. The father of this boy was 
a gentleman of the highest character, and it was through his action that 
th(‘ documents were discovered. No doubt they were placed in the 
boy’s custody because the premises were bcycuid suspicion. The first 
of those documents was a ” Quaitorly Keport,” obviously of the kind 
called for by rule 35 of the District Orgsnisation Scheme already men- 
tioned or a similar scheme. It deals with five villages, Durgapur, Feni, 
Amirabad (really Nababpur), Belonia, Saroatoli. These places are 
situated in the Cliittagong ajid Noakhali districts and in the independent 
State of Hill Tippera. 

The report deals with the local characteristics and its inhabitants, 
witli special reference to the schools and the disposition of the teachers 
and scholars. At the end, under the heading Notes on organisation,” 
there is a list of 13 names, and at this point there is a portion of the 
document torn off. At the eild there is a table showing certain names 
under Organisation ” and ** Violence.” “ Violence ” covers four suh- 
be^ids, viz., — Arms repairing and handling ; {ii) ActioJis ; {in) Coining ; 
(iv) Farming. The explanation of “ farming ” is this. Several of 
these societies had stations in remote districts called “ farms ”, where 
trainijig took place and shooting was practised. In the report under 
notice reference was made to one of these farms at Belonia in Independent 
Tippera, one of the five places with which the report deals. 

Another document found at the same place is a list of seven names 
with country addresses and 14 names and addresses under the heading 
Town School.” 

Another document is an account of receipts and payments from 
Agrahayan 1318 B.S. (t.e., November 1911) to 12th Ashtvni 1319 B.S, 
(i.e., 28th September 1912). Among the receipts is Rs. 400 for the 
sale, of gold, obviously the proceeds of a dacoity ; and among the expen- 
diture. are items for an Act,” the expenses of a defence and ” for making 
coin.” A note indicates certain property mircalised, including a finger 
ling, a watch and some rupees of an issue no longer current. 
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Other dorumcnts have been found eitlier on persons arrested or by 
means of searcJies. No otJier example of a quarterly report has come 
to light, but there arc further records of the disposition of spoils and 
numerou s lists of names and addresses and notes as to the custody of 
arms and inxplements. There are also letters passing between rovolu- 
tionaries dealing with these subjects. 

94. Such were the methods. We nia}^ recur briefly to the ideals. 

It will be remembered that in 1 905 was published 
Books. parnphlet Bhaivani Mamin, which set out 

the aims and objects of the revolutionaries. It was remarkable in more 
ways than one and (loverly associated the religious ami political aspects 
of the queslion from tlie point of view of so-called Indian Nationalism. 
We find the glorllication of Kali under the names of Sakti and ilhawani 
(two of licr numerous names) and the preacliiiig of the gospel of force 
and strength as the necessary condition of political freedom. The 
success ol Japan is attributed to the strength drawn from religion, and 
the necessity for Indians to worship Sakti (or Bhawani manifested as 
the Mother of Streiigtli) is insisted upon if success is desired. The 
Bhawani Mandir advocated the building of a temple to Bhawani in a 
spot ‘‘far from the contamination of modern cities and as yet little 
trodden by man, in a high and pure air steeped in calm and energy.” 
A new order of political devotees was to be instituted, but it wavS optional 
for the members to become sanyasis (ascetics). Most of them were to 
be brahrnacharis (or unmarried people) who would return to the ynhastha 
asram vrhen the allotted work was finished. What the allotted work 
was, though not specified, is clear. It was the liberation uf India from 
the foreign yoke. The combination of the religious, political and social 
views is clearly brought out in the rules already mentioned by which the 
new order was to be governed. Generally speaking, a new organisation 
of political sanyasis was to be started, wlio were to prepare the way for 
revolutionary work. It is significant that at this stage there is no refer- 
ence to violence or crime. The central idea as to a given religious order 
is taken from the well-known novel Ananda Math of Bankini Chandra . 
It is an historical novel having for its setting the sanyasi rebellion in 
1774, when armed bands of sanyasis came into conflict with the East 
India Company and were suppressed after a temporary career of success. 

The revolutionary societies in Bengal infected the principles and 
rules advocated in the Bhawani Mandir with the Russian ideas of revolu- 
tionary violence. While a great deal is said in the Bhawani Mandir 
about the religious aspect, the Russian rules are matter of fact. The 
saniitis and associations formed later than 1908 gradually dropped the 
religious ideas underlying the Bhawani Mandir pamphlet (with the 
exception of the formalities of oaths and vows) and developed the ter- 
roristic side with its necessary accompaniments of dacoity and murder. 

The logical development of the movement required that anarchists 
should receive militaiy training and the Bartainan Rananiti (or the 
Modern Art of War) was published in October 1907 by Abinash Chandra 
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Bhattacharji, who was a member of the Maniktala gang and was convicted 
and sentenced to 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment in the Maniktala con- 
spiracy case. The book extols war a.s necessary tor the building up of 
Indian nationality, and after the usual diatribe against the English, 
who are alleged to have disarmed Indians in order to oppress them with 
greater facility, proceed.^ to discuss various military details. Connectt‘d 
with this Avork is the manual for making bombs, which was studied by 
the revolutionaries. Copies were found in Bengal (at the search in 
Maniktala Carden, Calcutta) in the Bombay Presidency (at the seareh 
of Savai'kar’s house in Nasik) and in Bhai Parmanaiid’s house at Lahoiv. 
An interesting eolleetion of books was seized at various searcbes, and the 
list given in tlie catalogue of the Criminal Museum at CVilcutta alTords 
interesting reading. Amongst the bo(3ks are N Uro E.rplosives by vSanford, 
the Swordsman hy Alfred Hutton, a Handbook of Modn'n Explostrcs by 
Eissler, Modern We(tponfy a7id Moder^i War by J. S. Bloeh, Mnkil Kon 
Pathe, Field Fjxcrdses, Rifle Exercises, Manual of Mditary Emjineervmp 
Infantry Traini/ny, (^a/oalry Drill, Marhme-Gun Training, Qiiick Training 
jor War, and other military w(»rks. 

95. We nia^' now take up again the general review of the move- 
ment wdiich is carried down to a certain point 
co-operation ol groups. chapter lieaded “The beginninps f.f 

a revolutionary movement in Bengal."’ We interrupted it in order to 
introduce a sumniary of the crime committed and some account of the 
internal organisations of the associations which were found. We 
thought it convenient that these matters should be before the reader 
befoie going further. So far we have drawn attention to the scheme 
of organisation affected hy the revolutionaries, the ideas they cultivated, 
and the crimes they committed, Avithoiit defining the bodies wuth which 
they W'ere associated. Bengal became full of such associations, separate 
in their membership but acting in common through their leaders. It 
may be true to say that there was not one conspiracy in the sense that 
the individual of one group or party could not be held legally responsible 
for the acts of another group, and it was on this ground that the Howrah 
conspiracy case launched in 1910 broke down. We may go further 
and say that there is evidence that particular outrages Avere not always 
approved of as matter of policy by groups other than that Avhich com- 
mitted them. But that there was one movement, promoting one general 
policy of outrage and intimidation and AA^orking very largely in concert 
is, Ave think, perfectly clear. We have heard it suggested that the later 
outrages weie the Avork of isolated gangs of youths who had abandoned 
themselves to a life of crime. It may be that this aspect of the matter 
presents itself to those Avho merely see the outrages mentioned from 
day to day in the newspapers, ^en, hoAvever, we study the state- 
ments made by the persons arrested, too closely interw^oven to be 
inventod, anticipating their own corroboration by w’ay of subsequent 
discoveries and strikingly connected in important matters by documents, 
AAc are driven to take quite another view. It is true that the relations 
between the various parties were not formal, and elaborate documents 
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(though we have drawn attention to some fairly ambitious schemes of 
recent date) were not eitlier necessary or possible for use in practical 
'working under the conditions which the activity of the police imposed. 
For instance, the more recent lists and notes which have come to light 
though sometimes of considerable length and detail, were mostly kept 
in cipher, and arrangements as to arms and in connection with dacoities 
and other outrages so far as committed to writing had to be made in 
obscurely-worded letters passing between individuals. Each organisa- 
tion had, however, its own J3istrict Organiser in each district to which it 
extended. When one was arrested another was ap})c)inted. The parties 
communicated through their leaders and hel})ed (*ach other : rvheii 
reduced in strength, they entered into proposals for amalgamation. 

The most striking co operation is revealed in 1914-15, when an 
outbreak in the Punjab and the landing of German arms in Bengal were, 
as we shall show more particularly hereafter in prospect. At this point 
we have the cogent piece of evidence supplied by the distribution of the 
Mauser pistols and ammunition stolen from Messrs, llodda in August 
1914. It is to be noted that the pistols so stolen were all numbered, 
so that they can be identified. Further, the Mauser pistol ejects the 
spent cartridge automatically and thus for every discharge a, cartridge 
case was bound to be left on the ground, though of course it was not 
necessarily found. Again, so far as is known, the revolutionaries only 
had one Mauser pistol other than those of Messrs. Rodda. The circum- 
stances under which they obtained this are knowm and the pistol was 
recovered. Under these circumstances, as 50 pistols were stolen from 
Messrs. Rodda, there is a strong presumption that when spent Mauser 
cartridges were picked up on the scene of an outrage they had been tired 
from one of Messrs. Rodda's pistols. The distribution of these pistols 
can best be seen by a study of the tables and map annexed, which show 
the places where and the occasions upon which Rodda’s pistols and 
Mauser cartridges, used or unused, were recovered. 

The persons in whose possession the Mausers were found must also 
be noted. These include members of the Madaripur party, Jatin 
Mukharji of Western Bengal, members of the group headed by Satish 
Chakrabartti in Western Bengal, of the ChaiKlernagnre grouj), of Bepin 
Ganguli’s party, and of the Mymensingh, Barisal, North Bengal and 
Dacca parties. That arms were interchanged betAveen the several groups 
is shown by various statements. Whether or not the particular trans- 
actions mentioned are correctly detailed, it can hardly be imagined 
that the system to which they point can have been sejiarately imagined 
by the several deponents. 

The custody in Avhich arms were deposited for the moment is found 
named in cipher lists AA'hich came to light in the various searches. For 
iusfance, upon Ihc search at No. :39, Pathuriaghata Street, on the 8th 
October 1916, a cipher list was found stating that certain arms were at 
Comilla and that there was a JJauser at Rajshahi. Now the house of 
the District Organi'Cr at Comilla had been searched in J uly 1916 and his 
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ciphers showed the names of individuals to whom he in turn had entrust- 
ed arms. The latter list showed that the Comilla District Organi'^er 
dealt with more anns than the Pathuriaghata Street document noted 
as in his care. The two dociments may not refer to the same date ; 
or the Comilla branch may have received arms from other sources as well' 
as from Pathuriaghata Street. As regards the Mauser noted in the 
Paturiaghata Street list as being atRajshahi, it is interesting to observe 
that according to the statement of one of the persons in custody two 
weapons were obtained from Rajshahi for the murder of Deputy Super- 
intendent Basanta Chatarji in June 1916. The above is sufficient as an 
illustration. The system could be further exemplified. 

There is further indication of the co-operation of the various groups 
in 1915 in the circumstance that in the Balasore affray Jatin Mukliarji, 
the leader of a party in Western Bengal, was killed along with Chitta- 
priya Bay Chaudhuri, of Madaripur, in the company of two other Madari- 
pur men, who were hanged. In respect of the Corporation Street dacoity, 
a Western Bengal man and a man of the Mymensingh party were convict- 
ed together, and W’estern Bengal party men were also convicted vith 
a man of the Dacca party in respect of the actual theft of Messrs. Rodda’s 
arms. The documents relating to the plot in connection with the Ger- 
man arms, hereafter mentioned, notably a list in a note-book found on 
one Abani Nath Mukharji at Singapore, contain the names of members 
belonging to different groups. 

Co-operation between the groups is also shown by a study of their 
bombs. 

Three types of bombs were used in the outrages which have been 
described. The book bomb sent to Mr. Kingsford was of course of 
special construction. The first type was a round bomb in use in 1908. 
This was in evidence in the Alipore conspiracy case. Moulds for mak- 
ing the case were found in the Maniktala searches, and such vessels as 
the copper globes of ball cocks, brass globes belonging to bedsteads 
or metal lamp reservoirs were being used as cases. The explosive was 
picric acid, of which a bottle was also found. It w'as no doubt a bomb 
of this kind which caused the death of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy. As 
already mentioned, a cyclostyled copy of a bomb manual was found 
in these searches. The same manual in a typewritten form was dis- 
covered hidden in the eaves of the house of Ganesh Savarkar at Nasik 
in the Bombay Presidency in March 1909. The same formula was 
found in Hyderabad (Deccan) in 1910 and at Satara in the Bombay 
Presidency in 1911. Secondly, there w’ere the comparatively harmless 
cocoamit bombs, such as were thrown into trains on several occasions 
as already narrated. The third type of bomb which supplanted the 
spherical bomb was used in all the later outrages throughout Bengal 
and also in other provinces. This bomb (a specimen of which we have 
inspected) was of a cylindrical form filled with high explosive and with 
jute needles and pieces of iron. Outside was a layer of jute needles 
(which in thickness rather suggest nails than needles) bound round 
with wire. These were to inflict wounds. The explosive was picric 
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acid. The materials for such bombs were very easy to procure and to 
assemble, and all of them, except the explosive, were found in the search 
at Raja Bazar in November 1913. In the trial which followed it was 
found by the Court that bombs of this particular type had been used 
in Calcutta, Lahore, Delhi, Sylhet, Mymensingh and Midnapore. They 
have also been found since in the garden-house of Shek Samir at Khardah, 
near Calcutta^ on the 10th April 1916 (two bombs), in the house of Copal 
Bera at Mullick's Lane, Calcutta, on the 4:th April 1917 (four bombs), 
and at Sonarkanda, Narayanganj, Dacca, on the lOtli July 1917 (one 
bomb). 

These bombs were also prepared at Chaiidernagore. There are five 
statements to that efl'ect, and we see no icason to doubt that they are 
correct in this respect. 

96. It must not be su])posed that the various organisations were 

Size or the orfiMitatioiK. »'e( *>.s.sarily .small. The Dacca AiuLsilan Samiti 
and the bodies which we call the West Bengal 
aiid Northern Bengal parties were widely extended and overlapped 
each other's territory. The Dacca Samiti was throughout the wlm^^ 
period the most powerful of these associations. The existence of this 
body alone, even if there had been no other, would have constituted 
a public danger. It was originally founded in Dacca by Bulin Bchari 
Das, ostensibly as a .soeiety for physical and religious culture. It took 
advantage of the bitterness which animated the swadeshi movement 
and altruistic sjhrit (admirable so long as unj)cr verted) shown by the 
bands of National Volunteers, who at that period used to hold themselves 
ready to assist at fires, floods and similar calamities. It j)enetratcd 
the schools. The National School, Dacca, where Pulin and Bhupesh 
Chandra Ray were teachers, was one of the chief training and recruit- 
ing grounds of the Samiti. The >Sonarang National Scdiool, founded 
by Makhan Lai Sen, who succeeded Pulin as leader of the Dacca 
Anusilan when Pulin was deported, exercised a most sinister influence 
over the students and was rcsponsilile for several crimes detailed in the 
section dealing with oul rages. In the Barisal supplcnumtary case the 
High Court held that there vas no doubt that a number of dacoities 
put forward as overt acts in Ihe conspiracy case were engineered and 
carried out from the Sonarang School. 

For the first two years of its existencii the Samiti flourished openly. 
When at the end of 1908 It^ was declared an illegal association under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of that year and Pulin Bchari Das and 
others were deported, it removed its head(|uarters to Calcutta, wdiere 
it found an able leader in JMakhan Sen. In after years it s])read itself 
over all Bengal and extended its operations to other provinces. While 
its organisation w^is most compact in Mymensingh ajid Dacca, it was 
active from Dinajpur in the north-west to CTittagong in the south-east 
and from Cooch Behar on the north-east to Midnapore on the south-W'ost. 
Outside Bengal we find its members working in Assam, Bihar, the 
Punjab, the United l^rovinecs, the Central Provinces and at Poona. 
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We will now give some illustration of the way in which the revolu- 
tionaries worked together, by sketching certain episodes in the inves- 
tigations concerning them. Besides indicating the habits of the conspi- 
rators, we learn })y taking the subject from this point of view, something 
of the methods by wdiich they w ere found out. We have had to suppress 
names and details in places in order to avoid the revelation of the identity 
of informers and other analogous information. 


97. In October a confessiiig revolutionary in custody pointed out 

No. 39, Pathuriaghata Street, as the resort of 

Ramiftcations. mi i i ^ i 

conspirators, ihe house was searched and 

pjnojig other documents found w^ere cipher lists of names and addresses 
in Severn districts of Bengal and also outside the province. There were 
also lists of depositories of arms and bombs. 


All the addresses in Bengal were searched and the results have been 
investigated by us. In all but one or two cases those results w ere of more 
or less importance, but w e ojily take one as an illustration. 


One of the addresses at Faridpur was — 


N. N. Chatarji, 

Hemanta K. Mukharji, pleader. 
Henianta was C'hatarji's uncle, with whom he lived. 
Another address w'as — 

Prabodhendu Mohan Kay, 

32, Sonarjnira, 

Benares.” 


A letter was intercepted written to this man from Bijnore in the Punjab. 
The writer was traced as Prabhu Dayal Mehta, resident of Kohani, 
Punjab. This man w^as arrested and in his possession was a book with 
nine addresses in the Punjab and also a suspicious letter of the 12th 
Decern l)('r 19B)'from Jahaljuir, giving the address of a student at Jabal- 
pur to w^hcmi Prabhu should write. This led to enquiries at Jabalpur 
aud the police Avere led to believe there was a branch of the Dacca Samiti 
there, of which among others, one Sailendra Nath Ghosh Avas a leading 
member, ile Avas arrested and liis letters intercepted. One came to 
him from Vinayak Kao Kapile from Caleiitta. On the back in cipher 
Avas the name yf * * * * * 

* * * * Caleutta. 


* * Avas arrested there and in his possession Avere cipher lists 

like those at No. 39, Pal huriaghata Street, eontaining, among others, 
the name of N. N. Ghatarji, of Faridpur, with wJiose name this story 
started. Thus by folloAA’irig up a Benares address given in the lists at 
No. 39, Pathuriaghata Street, one is led from Benares to the Punjab 
from the Punjab to Jabalpur in the Central Provinces, from Jabalpur 
back to Calcutta, and there a new list is found containing a name at 
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Faridpiir found independently in the list at No. ^59, Palluiria^hata 
Street, from which we started. 

This, liowever did not exhaust the discoveries made through ciujuiry 
heing directed, through the long circuit just described, to * 

* "t * Among the other names in his list vas that 

of Puma Chandra Bhattai'harji, Unnakali Tol, Berhamporc, })os1-box 
lor Jibaii Thakurta (diets Lengru (diets Thibaut, one of the depositories 
of the arms mentioned in tlie ciphers at No. 39, Patlmnaghata 
Street, as being at Itajshahi. IJe was mentiojicd in these ciphers as 

Thihr 

Further, as the residt of the interception of letters suggtNsted f»y mate- 
rials found in the possession of .shadow- 

ing of persons named tlierein, the police on 13th March 1917 arrested 
Indu Bhusan Chakrabarti eiliets 8ri Kajita. His residence was at No. 
81-3. Dharmahata Stieet, (hlcutta Search there resulted in the iirr(\st 
of three well-known revolutiojiaries, among them Jiban Thakurta etliets 
Lengru or Thibaut, tlie custodian of arms at llajsbahi. already mentioned. 
In additioji to these arrests, further ciphers w^ore found, lists of pro- 
scribed books, maps of Chittagong showdj^g the internment cam] >s at 
Kutiibdia and Mahcshkhal and other documents. Fron\ this, again, 
another investigation starts. Lideed, luwv invcstigatiojis biajich off 
at (nich poi}d of the history. M e have onl}’ followed one main iliannel 
Mjid one l)rajtch. 

AVe will give another iliustration. 

Tn 1916, in connection with the investigation of a eertaiji outrage 
a man was arrested, w'ho stated, among othi‘r thhigs, that revolntif)n- 
aiies whom he named met at a certaiTi college hostel a)id he described 
the room. It was searched and some letters unintelligible at the time 
were found. 

Some mojiths aft(n’ wards an arrest wvas made of a member of the 
AVost liengal part.y, sus}>ected of harl)ouring absconding leaders in a 
]>Jot to land Cerinan arms. In his pocket a letter was found describing 
(bv ail obscure reference to the nature of the busiiu'ss carried on) a 
certain place in Chandernagore and giving the name (A) of tlie father of 
a revolutionary (unnamed) as living there. 

Some five years bcfoic this a person arrested in connection wdth an 
outrage of that date had stated that a revoliitioTiary whom he named 
lived at Chandernagore and that his father’s name was A. The place 
indicated by the letter above mentioned an the residence of A now (in 
1916) was searched and there*, was found, with Mauser pistols and further 
documents, the other portion of the correspondence, of which the letters 
independently found and at first unintelligible as above mentioned 
formed a part. Putting all tliese letters and others found at the same 
time together, a further number of Mauser pistols and a large quantity of 
ammunition were recovered at another address. Further, the documents 
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so found fijavG the police a name which enabled them to identify 
the body of a dacoit murdered by his fellows in the Armenian Street 
(lacoity * and so led to the unravelhn^ of that striking crime, as else- 
VI here mentioned. I Following up the same clues, a search was made 
of the rooms of a raember of the teaching staff at a college. Influential 
jn-otest wfis made upon this, but the occupant fled to the United States 
disguised as a Muhammadan stoker, a disguise which the nature of his 
duties at sea prev^ented his I’etaining long. In AmeTica he met a (Termaii 
and a P»(*ngali and sent back, closelv concealed, a note referring to 
revolutionary ]>rospects in the United States. A watch led to the arrest 
of a part,i(!i])ant in the. Armenian Street clacoity, armed with a loaded 
revolver, which h(‘ attempted to use. Other documents were found 
on him. 


Th(' al)o\o is the barest skoteli ()f one portion of a long chain of 
investigation which is reallv endkss. We have' not described it from 
its beginning. We hav'e not reached it/S end. We have neglected its 
collateral issues. We examined it m much more detail tlian it is possible 
to set forth, and have conducted other similar in vestigat-ions. AVh" 
think what we have said has, however, some illustrative value. 


98. We now turn to another subject, namely, the leaflet literature 

rc'volutionaries. In many cases, some 
of whicli have been noted m the cmirsc ot the 
narrative, tlu'se documents have lieen discovered ’.n great numbers at 
searches where revolutionaries have been arrested and organisation 
documents and anus (including Mauser pistols from Messrs. Kodda's 
consignment) recovered. Besides this, there are a great number of 
references in the statements of various dc])0nents to the distribution of 
iliese leaflets. We do not print these, because we think there can be 
no real doubt- that these documents were the propaganda of the various 
bodies, the members of which perpetrated the outrages a,nd are now so 
largely in eustodv. The c.oiine^ction between this leallet literature ami 
the outi’agcs has over and ovci‘ again been accepted and dwadt upon 
hy thf‘ coiirfs. Th(‘S(^ leaflets embody a propaganda of bloodthirsty 
fanaticism directed against the Europeans and all who assist them. 
Tli(' last of these documents, namely, that published in December 1917 
in view of Mr. IMontagu's visit, is speciallv important, for it shows that 
th(‘ attitude of utter irreconcilability is maintained up to the jiresent 
moment. The last three paragiaphs are as follows : — 


‘‘ WliJit then must we do. Our duty is plain. Wo have no concern in 
Mr. Monlagu's coming or going. He is coming in peace, lie may depart in peace 
for aught \vc know or care. 

Ihit first and last spread terror. Make this unholy Government impossible. 
Hide like invisible shadows of doom and rain death upon the alien bureaucracy. 
Kemendjor your brothers who are perishing in Jails and rotting in swamps. Re- 
member those who have died or have gone mad. Remember, watch and work. 


* See paragraph 83. 
t See paragraph 170. 
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We ask on once more brothers in the name of God and Country and all young 
or old, rich or poor, Hmdu*^ and Mahommedans, Buddhists and Christians, and 
j«HTi lliif:? Weir of Indian Independence and pour forth your blood and treasure, 
flaik, tlic Mother calls and shows the way — XANYA PANTHA VIDYATE 
.‘1 A' I\1 (The only ua}' no other). 


By order of the Executive. 
I^iDiAN Rkvoluttonaby Comhittke.” 


09. As the cx})TC6sioii of these views, at the momeDt and in the 
i w * I a * tionnection in question, is ohviouslv a matter 
of p:rave importance, wc will show who were 
:«Mir.c(*tod witii the issue of this leaflet and follow^ through the 
< oil tl\e subject. It Avill be seen that the document takes the 

f(o ni of a procljiualion “ by order of the Executive, Indian Revolu- 
lis'i^arv ('. -inniit tec/’ In January TJbS one Kuntal CJiakraharti 
Ml rested and in his possession, alon^^ with pistol cartridges, 
wt'.Vi' iMUTid co])ies of tlds h^adet, and rm the same eveidu<j( another 
I'oi.'.uii was arrested wdth further copies, a revolver and a letter 
rroiii Knnta] refenirej to the print iuc of it. The letter, though 
u!\s!^n(‘d, is clcarh KuntaFs, because it refers to his use of certain 
Tord/irin.'s of whn li he was found in [Possession. Tlie pa.ssai.(i in the 
h'U^ r .s as follows : — '' SeeiuL( your delay i w'as coinjielled to jjjet the 
]u})er' printed 1 was advised by every one that if it was at all necessary 

pi'int u, it should be [printed before Montagu's arrival in Calcutta. 
1 iiiUsclUM) Hftrcn Da and Gunti in Ihi.?. matter and Ilaren Da himstdf 
Uici ail exjiensc;;/' 

'riiis was tlie leDer referred to on page 21 of ihis report whieli con- 
tained the lament, that all the rcvoluiAouaries were now taken by the 
[Pobce owing to t!ie siKCcssivo revelaliuus made by those arrested. 
T[\^ refori* wc have the fai't that tins }>aiii]y1dot w^as printed hy a man 
whose frdlow-workm.s uco’e iu tile (lands of the police as revolutionaries. 
Tlareii Da and Gunti, avIio arc not in their hands, are ‘"wanted/* the 
one for murder and dacoity, the other a.s a leader in the (Jerman plot 
to be hereaffer mentiom d.* But the matter does not stop there. 

Kiiiital ( hakrabarti had also been mentioned in four confessions as 
implicated in the Gopl Mohan Roy Lane dacoity in July 19L6-t It 
will be remembered that after that dacoity the victim received a receipt 
impressed with a seal. That seal contained a scroll bearing the words 
United India ” and a motto in Sanskrit the translation of which is 
“ The Mother and the Motherland are more glorious than Heaven.’* 

The seal by which this impression ^vas made found at the house 
in Chandernagore traced by the multifark us indications already referred 

• See Chapter VI 1. 

t See paragraph 77. 
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to. From that seal (which we have seen) the impression appended 
hereto was taken. 

Now in the same box with the seal were two letters referring 
to Kuntal Chakrabarti. The seal, having been seized, could not be 



used for the leaflet. This, it will be seen by referring to it, pur- 
ported to be issued by the “ Indian Kevolutionary Committee ” and 
there was no seal. It is, however, not a very risky inference to 
draw, especially having regard to the four confessions, that Kuntal 
Chakrabarti, the author or publisher of the leaflet, was connected with 
the dacoity and the seal and with the resort at Chandernagore where 
Mauser pistols were found and from which so many other connections 
radiate. At any rate, what is the most important point, the author 
of the leaflet was the fellow-worker of a numerous band already in 
custody as revolutionaries and of others wanted as such. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Revolutionary Recruiting from Bengal Schools and Colleges. 


100. Abundant evidence has compelled us to the conclusion that 
the secondary English schools, and in a less 
Accessibility of Benpl degree the colleges, of Bengal have been re- 

nviKionalSr"nflume£. f *1'^ revolutionaries as their most 
fruitful recruiting centres. Dispersed as these 
schools are far and wide throughout the Province, sometimes clustering 
in a town, sometimes isolated in the far-away villages of the eastern 
water-country, they form natural objects for attack ; and, as is apparent 
from the reports of the Department of Public Instruction, they have 
been attacked for years with no small degree of success. In these 
r(*ports the Director has from time to time noticed such matters as 
the circulation of seditious leaflets, the number of students implicated 
in conspiracy cases and the apathy of parents and guardians. Rut 
j)erliaj)S his most instructive passages are the following, in wdiich he 
sets out the whole situation in regard to secondary English schools. 
“ The number of these schools,'’ he wrote, “ is rapidly increasing, and 
the cry is for more and more. It is a demand for tickets in a lottery, 
the prizes of which are posts in Government service and employment 
in certain professions. The hhadralok have nothing to look to but these 
posts, while those who desire to rise from a lower social or economic 
station have their eyes on the same goal. The middle classes in Bengal 
are generally poor, and the increased stress of competition and the 
tendency for the average earnings of certain careers to decrease — a 
tendency which is bound to follow on the increased demand to enter 
them, coupled with the rise in the cost of living and the inevitable 
raising in the standard of comfort — all these features continue to make 
tlio struggle to exist in these classes keener. Hence the need to raise 
educational standards, to make school life a greater influence for good 
and the course of instruction more thorough and more comprehensive — 
a need which becomes more and more imperative as life in India becomes 
more complicated, and more exacting— -is confronted by a determined 
thongli perfectly natural opposition to the raising of fees. . 

Probably the wmrst feature of the situation is the low^ wages and the 
complete absence of prospects which are the fate of teachers in second- 
ary schools. ... It is easy to blame the parents for blindness 
to their sons’ true good, but the Matriculation examination is the thitig 
that seems to matter, so that if his boy passes the annual promotion 
examinations and is duly presented at that examination at the earliest 
possible date, the average parent has no criticism to offer. This is per- 
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fpctly nat ural, but the future of Bengal depends to a not inconsiderable 
extent on the work done in its secondary schools, and more is required 
of these institutions than an ability to pass a certain proportion of boys 
througli the (Calcutta University Matriculation examination. . 

The present condition of secondary schools is undoubtedly prejudicing 
tlse (U'Velopmeiit of the Presidency and is by no means a negligible 
{(‘iiture in the existing state of general disturbance. It is customary to 
tjiv e tb(‘ genesis of much sedition and crime to the back streets and 
|}ines of (Calcutta and Dacca, where the organisers of anarchic con- 
sfhrathes seek their agents from among University students. This view 
is (“orreet as far as it goes, but it is in the high schools, with their under- 
paid and discontented tea^liers, their crowded, dark aud ill-ventilated 
class rooms, and their soul- destroying process of unceasing cram, that 
the seeds of discontent and fanaticism are sown.”* 

|(d. We have seen that the first Bengal revolutionaries, “fully 
realising that the boy and son of the present 
prospective man and father of the 
future, aimed at securing the ultimate liberation 
and ( oiuplete indepeudenee of the Bengali ‘ nation ’ through the readily 
aroiistd and easily iriisdirec'ted ardour and enthiisiasm of vouth.’ f 
ll is o[)vious that their efforts to secure recruits must have been faci- 
litated fly the unfortunate enlistment of students and schoolboys in 
picketing operations. And when the inthiences of the boycott ferment 
HUj)pIeincnted by the perusal of such newspapers as the t7H<jantaT^ 
uuprecsions on many a youthful mind must have resend)lt;d those 
cxemplitied l)y the following letter, which was filed as an exhibit in tL(* 
Alipore. ease. 

7th Seyitihit r 1907. 

S)c, From yovir advertisement, artirles and your bold writings, 1 uiuUrstacd 
th.it Ij* doin' w'lio has the' subversion of the Feringhi Coveriiment at lieait, sltouhl 
b\ all nuans le.id the J tnjaiitar. J, a sehoe>lbo 3 % living in a hilly < niiUrv, don’t 
,..ny oppiesrtion of the Fvrinyhi., and 1 gi\c way before peo]»le bii .vanl of infor- 
in.itmn. I ;{,n», tbendore, in need of Jugantary for it acfjiiaintw us lo fi gieat extent 
'.',0') tie* ilcMVo of flrh mg away the F'eringhis and al^o makes us ah v to wuongs. 

I .o'l < ,»iLti<Miu‘lv Hi .straitened cireumstaneca, hanlly able to promi one nic d a 
d'^ , iiLV'.ntheltHK my desire foe newspaper reading is extreTiiolv stn^ng. Hrnee 
i .'ipproacdi you as a beggar. Ah ’ do not disappoint sueli an eager Impe of mine. 

! sli.i!! pay the price when I shall have the lueaus, 1 h('j>e you will favour me 
by ' uli'iting me as h subscriber. Further, please don’t fail to send a sample co})y. 

Submitted by Sn Debeiidra Chandra Bhattacharji, 
r.(k MfK ciiihadi, Mirasi. Sylhet.” 

.Moreover, the teaching implanted by newspapers was widened and 
emphasised by the circulation of numbers of leaflets containing such 
passages as those which wc have quoted elsewhere in this report, passages 
instinct with racial hatred of the most virulent form conceivable. 


• Annual report ot the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for the year 1915-16, 
t See jadgment of Mr. Justice Camduff, Alipore conspiracy case. 
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Such is the literature which has for years been circiilatini^ amonp; 
the English-teaching schools and colleges of Bengal. 

102. But they have been persistently attacked by more direct 
methods. On the person of Ramesh Thandra 
principal convict in ilic Pariaal 
conspiracy case, was found a District Organi- 
sation Scheme which contained the following provisions : — 

“ Thn orp:M!iisor slinll first make himself arqiiainiod with the nnnihor 

of Eiitianco and JMiddIr English schools or colleges in his centre He shall in- 
llin nee ;it leost on(' 1 m)\ in eai'h ehiss of the school or eolh'ge, and through him 
ujll di'^s^'niin.iti' the itiea to the wliolc class. He shall have eonneetioii with a 
higher el;ms shulent under a leneher or profes'ior of the school or eolh'ge. This 
higher el.'isq stud'Mit w ill have connection with the monitors of othei classe.s. 

If a district oiganis(‘r wi.slics to place a man in a school or in any pO'^t, he shall 
inform the liead({uarter>s centre of the following particulars regarding such man ; — 
(\'Lst(\ and. age, qiialifiiMlion, what pay he will draw in such post, or the amount, 
of fe(' to hc' ]Mid if he is put in a school as n student, particulars of such place and 
whctlur t!i<^ I'l.in to whom hc will he .uibordmati' is our man -Will there lx* my 
Mgi-eial facility for our work if hc he put IhcTc. The chiel of the centi^ hall 
iM-iUi' ai r mecmcnl s to disscininate the ‘idea’ more among the Hhidcnt.s cf the 
( nlram <• m lic,ols and colleges, as uiimarned \'<iutlis are rectqitar lea of woik. energy 
and self-sai n(i(‘e. 

Wiicii a hoy is iccruitcd the following iiiforniation concerning hic.- sr. sh hr 
.'uhmit led to th(‘ hcad(|uarterH centre . . . As long as no orders e le -'v-tS 

frmu till' lu'adquarters eentre the di.striet orgiuu'ser ^vdl ni.ike all ii' ^ ' \ an mge- 

nuMils for his education.” 


The organisation scheme provided that di?trict organi ers should 
be given asgiatants ” and should submit quarterly rejiorts. 


103. AVhen the box of Oirindra Mohan Das, approver in the stipple- 
mentary Barisal conspiracy case, was sc^aniKd 
at Dacca some “ quarterly roport.s wor 
found tlierein, and weie filed as exhibits in the siibsvsqucnt consoirarv 
trial. Tlioy contained the following pa3sage,s : — 


llluslrations of Its working. 


” Durtju f>ur, - This ])la(‘c is situ ited in the riiittfigong district in 
Xiizampur. It a\i11 not he nn (’\nggi ration to say that in thi.'< pargana dus is the 
only place inheduted hy genthuiien. ft is h(‘re that J live. J1 is ho[>ed that fiorec* 
work may be doru' here . Ileri’' is a great Mant of educated men, th« re 

an or.ly 2 or fi siirh men in tliis \dlage. Owing to the exivStenee of the local High 
h.ngl! li School, it IS gradually improving. , . . Moat of the t-oachers c>f the 

srlionl ar(‘ religious minded, ( onsequcntly moat of the boys are roliginuH minded. 
The id(\i ifi not mucdi in (‘vidence among them. Hut the Ffead Alaat<*i and 
He tnendra Aliikhuti have it. Both arc favourable to our work, partieulafly tl»e 
latte r Two other teaehera also know all about it. But they are not favourably 
disposed and .ire extremely criticising and inquisitive. On the other hand ihtir 
inquisitiveness doe.s not yield any good fruit. Of the .student.^ a student of th* 
seeoiid (lass has become onr initiated member. . . . There is one sittiriL: 

every week on Sundays. The sitting takes place in my room at the 
'I’h ■ fftfii, the works of Vivekannnda, or the Kafnawrita are read and there 
A (ndigious songs). . . It is necessary that religious zeal and patno; wm 

should flourish side by side. But even the faintest gleam of the latter is not vi^-ilde. 
Himendra Babii speaks a little about these things in his cla-ss. But very’ few of 
them can c atch or comprehend vdiat he says. Most of them have got no ‘ tenacity 
of purpose.* ' 
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Feni . — This place is situated 20 miles north of Durgapur. Though it is a 
small toA^ yet many educated men live here. There is a high das*? English school. 

The situation here is unusually advantageous. The work is daily 
becoming more hopeful. There have l>een five men since my arrival. 

It would have been very fine if a teacher could have been established here. I 
asked for a teacher but you could not give one. Suren Babu also asked for one 
when he was here. It would have been very fine if you could have given one. 
The boys would have received much encouragement. At present the entire burden 
is on the first hoy of the ‘ first class ’ here. The principal thing to con.sidor is what 
arrangement should be made after lie has left this place after having passed his 
eramination. . . The members are all energetic. At ])rescnt there has not 

been much obstacle from local men. 

Amirahad^— Of this place it is reported that ‘ There is no one fit to guide.’ 
Consequently it would be well if a ‘ second Ma.strr ’ could be a])pointed to the 
local M(iddlc) E(nglish) school. The cjiialification of being ‘ Entrance plucked * 
is enough. If you can giA^e such a man after the Puj(f liobdays, T AA'ill appoint 
him ” 

Tliere aro reports of two other j)lacos. Of one it is tATitlon “ two 
and one more boys liavc been (secured) fhere.” In the other there 
is an entrance school Avliere “ our Sriman Satish Olinkrabarti is reading 
in the ‘ first class.' ’’ 

The above, quotations show the methods of recruitment from schools 
devised and practised by the Dacca Anusilan Samiti. These are further 
illustrated by the following incidents. We have noted that the pass- 
ages from “ quarterly reports which we have reproduced have been 
taken from documents found in the possession of Girindra Molian Das, 
approver in the Barisal supplementary conspiracy trial. In the course 
of this trial the ajAjirovor, aged only twenty, once a youth of groat ]) to - 
mise and the son of a much-respected servant of (lovcrnmeut, gave 
evidence to the following elTect. He had become a member of the 
Dacca Anusilan Samiti while a pii])il at the Dacca Collegiate School. 
He had been enlisted in the following manner. 

A class-mate had introduced him to some persons by the river bank. 
He used to go and meet them there in some gardens and was given 
revolutionary literature to read. “ The conversation at the gardens/' 
said the witness, ‘‘ related to religion and polities. The conversation 
about politics w^as that a revolution \vould be brought about, that the 
British would be expelled from India, and that India Avould be made 
independent. . . AVe went to the- temple of Kali at Swaniibagh. 

AVe sat in the verandah of the temple. The door of the teiujile Avas 
elo.sed, but as the dooi is made of iron bars, the image could be seen. 
Pratul Ganguli produced tw'o ])ieccs of paper from his })ocket. He 
gave me these and told me to read them. One of them was a set of 
vows, and the vows were printed. I took the voavs by reading them 
aloud wdiilc facing the image, I renuunber that the first t)f the vow^s 
A^'as that I should never separate myself from the samiti.” The wdt- 
ness also said that he could not at first make a statement as he was 
afraifl of being shot. 

Exhibit 215 in the same trial was a lt‘t.ter intercepted under the 
Magistrate’s order. Some passages ran as follows ; ‘‘ C‘rowned with 
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victory, on Wednesday next you should remain at Station, Vivekananda’s 
boolc in hand. You should act as I have written to you before. The 
schools and colleges will soon be closed. You should so arrange that 
those to whom letters are addressed to Barisal from Dacca and else- 
where do not go home during the vacation, and you must not leave 
Barisal for any other place during any sort of vacation. . . . When 

the schools and colleges are closed, you should keep him who is going 
ill the lodgings of some one amoug you. It would not do to liave any 
fear. If one falls into danger in God's work, God himsell will save 
one. — (Sd.) Makhan Nag.” 

Exhibit 15 in the same ease, addressed to the same person, runs : 
rnforni me if Krishna Lai Babu will do for Bliola (V)llege. There is 
rm one tit for the girls’ school here.” 

The Krishna Lai Saha herein mentioned was later arrested with a 
stolen rcv'oivcr and important revolutionary ciphers and correspondence. 

Another ajiprover in the same trial stated : “ Pulin told both of 
us that wc could do no good to the country by studying, and that wt 
had better take up ajipointments at the Sonarang National School 
and that wc could do the work of the samiti from there,” The wit- 
ness went on to describe how he became a master in this school ; how 
all the masters and some of the boys were members of the Dacca Samiti ; 
how a party from this school, in conjunction with a party from Calcutta, 
planned an armed robbery and brought back “ money, clothes, and 
a small child’s gold bangle ” as well as Rs. 900 in cash. “ These things 
wore brought to the school hostel. Some of the moiic}^ was kept for 
tlio expenses of the hostel, and the rest w^as sent to Dacca. Another 
(hicoity was carried out from this school. The proceeds were “ many 
gold and silver ornaments,” and so oji. At last the witness was con- 
victed of assaulting a (lovernmejit postnuiii and suffered a month’s 
imprisonment. On release he became a master in a middle English 
school and “ t rictl to preach the idea, among the schoolboys and to 
secure recruits in the village.” But llic boys at this school w'ere too 
young to appi(*cialc tliis kind of instruction aiid he relinquished his 
post and became a ])iivatc tutor, all the time cloacly maintaining hi.s 
connection with the Dacca Samiti. Sub 3 e((\icntlv he became a master 
in a higli (English) school in an important distuct, and at the same 
time worked as a district organiser for the samiti. This career in the 
high school came to an end after his quarters had been searched by 
the police. He stated that the loot taken in the various dacoities wliirh 
he had (Icscribed was spent in orgiinusation, purchase of arms and 
defending cases.” 

Bot h these approvers were sons of men in good positions and had 
themselves been well educated. Their evidence was believed by the 
Judge before whom it was given. Like other statements which we 
have seen, it testifies in a striking manner to the perversion of }'ouths 
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that went on under the cloak of education. When once initiated into 
a samiti the victims were bound by solemn vows never to separate 
from it. The very first condition of joining was an irrevocable j)ro- 
mise. This was administered even to young boys. 

104. We have perused many statements 'which attest the methods 
and results of the organised campaign of 
conuption that has so long been waged. Oiip 
of the most interesting of these documents was written out last year 
by an educated detenu who is now interned in his village under the 
provisions of the Defence Act. We have obtained his permission tr> 
publish the following passages : — 

‘‘ From iho very beginning I liad no faitli in the jaiir-iTHs of this seon^t movf nienl 
1 know fuM well that iiruirchisin has never heim nttenih^d wit It fjood resnUs. It 
may he asked then why 1 joined it. My Jong association 'with X, (oiipliMj 
my love and ailcction for him for vnritms lielp.s rendered to in my sinigglmg 
dayfl as a student, induced me to comply with liin io(|nost for help. 

As regards the recruitment of young ptud^nts as lueinlieis of tlir si’ck'I soi ieiy 
it is done in the following way. 'J'lu word ‘ Lii.-. ity ' h.is a charm wJnt h >ip])ea]> 
peculiarly to young .sentimeutai mind'. Stiuly of svu h hiStki the lof‘^ of 
zini, Garibaldi, Washington, etc., makes impressioTiH njien yo.nur inmds. i)<“oen 
ing persons give out tlie idea (d a wsfi<"^pread (irgaiiizatiou and tempt men 

to join it as the best way of seiMiig the eounlry. The nev r»*( niitf ,irt‘ kopi ^luiie 
in tlie dark as to the magnitude of tin* work the\ are to do and are < ntiee*! 
swallowing the tempting bait. They are in the lieginnmg ulili'^ed as mf s-;f‘ngers 
and minor woikers for carrying out nf’as ami infni mation (iem ruUy tliey au' 
drawn into the actual work, and wIkui onet' they have heen tlu>imiglil\ iihiiati d 
into it. It hceoniCH imjiossihie for (In in to gi\e up the ronncitioii ’A:th tlie eciv'l 
orgaiii.sation I have known from my ]»ejson;d exjieia iice that hiotlicj' dr^ iini 
trust one anothei , pvipils regard tlieir leathers jis so manv inw.iriN and loot \ j.nn 
their parents as peiaoits of I hi' old si-liool, Thi'^e ,iu e('itain ull'er mode,-' f < u>;. e. 
merit besides ™-ininoi iru'idents, such as insults or dlronts ufh led hs i Ilmofucm 
to a native, ]>nhhfllied in the newspaper, an' made miu li til am' nnpie^'S'-d 
young minds.” 

Niue years ago the Judge wlio tried the first Dongal cou.sjdraey 
case observed ; “Those responsible for this consjdracy did their wf,rk 
well. They realised that their best chance w^as to get hold of the voutli 
of the country and inflame them by appealing to their sense of reli- 
gion and their sense of chivalry, and to this end they have prostituled 
the teaching of their sacred books and represented that under Fnigiish 
rule the chastity of their mothers and sisters is not safe. . . . 
The danger of a conspiracy like this He.s not so much in its pros])oct of 
success as in its fruition. AVheu once thi* poison lias entiired the system, 
it is impossible to say where it will break out or how far-reaching will 
be its effects.’’ 

Ani])le evidence before us establishes the accuracy of this predic- 
tion. The fruition of the con.spiracy has been tragic indeed. AVe 
will not dwell further on the dreary record of the Soriarang National 
School, which was rather an association organized for robbery and 
innider than a place, of education. Nor need we tell the talc of the 
Madari])ur High English School, of which two ex-pupils have been 
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hanged, one committed murder and was afterwards killed fighting the 
police, others have been imprisoned and nthers bound over under the 
Criminal Procedure Code to be of good behaviour. But these are 
extreme instances of what has been going on in many places, especially 
iri places afTectcd by the ramifications of the Dacca Aniisilan v^ainiti. 
We have noticed also tlie rec.cnt murders of (wo head-inasi ers for trying 
to do their duty,* and the following evidence shows liow wiile-reaching 
is the campaign against impressionable y(»ulh. 


105 . It will be rcmem])ered that one Amrita Lai ilazra. was sen* 
Latest efforts tenced to fifteen years' transportation in con- 

nection wifh the Baja fhizar bond) easo.f 
When his house in Cahait ta was seandied. .1 list of sixte(*n names was 
found in eijiher, among wdiieli was the nann^ of a (t rlain Anmlya Natli 
Sarkar. i<hirther informal cm was la'ceived logaiding Anmlya. Nath 
Sarkar , and undor tlie provisions of tiie. Dehmce of India Acts this 
man’s house at Pabna., on the south-west border oj the- oltl ])ro\ince 
of Eastern Beaigal, w'as searelied m Sejd.emher l‘)l(> At\ int(Mesiing 
})ain|)hiet was found therein which deals with the (►rganiwjtion of an 
‘‘ Indian Liberating League" for the exjjulsion of tie* Lneed\ aiid 
seltlsh foreigners from the country. Tln-y <‘annot. la* f^in witli- 

out tlie snhvi*,raion of the est-ablished Covernnieut by oafsns of aims 
and nniujtions ro([nirod ha- a. national )ismg.' Among liit* vaimms 
sections of fii'gaui.-ation with ‘vhieh tins [)am|miet deals is “ Dillereiit 
processes and jdat'cs (>f lecruiting.'’ 

Tlie pamphlet groups under this heading (he following ; — 

*’ / /V'jt ■ ’ Py piiblh' ((Tvition, by po". p\ib!i. itioe. , iital li-, nuliVul'i.d 


li /* 7af'( S - - 'Si li. )f >1 m iljli) (.'ll.'iii'. ]»1 u (•'- m( jl'^bb^ .(Ul'l MiKlil. , ( 1.( , . 

in »'eo (Tioniert Nvh' n* Klitiv*.'- are diid , o on, thiouL^I' jiljilrUillnoj'U! 


fo (i> lt(\ - ' 


t-t ila^' bovs nt lord* iIko le.u'Ii ni.itiiiii N ; 
l2lul rln.ss - \ont]i> l>i‘forr llu'ii iinii'i nigo : 

.‘b'd elasa- iiiarrKMl >oung ui< 11 ■ 

4 th agi'd ^ind worldly ineii. 

At.W : ( 6 iUmfCiintj (o fluir (irfijihf iitnl ulrltn/ 

bsl el O'* -lJo^s who an j)ioseeuljng Ih'ii . 

lliid eljs.s - -young iiU'ii w'iiO will ^'elll lue aiiN thin j, evi-ilaltln- ii'.L ot their 
liA eb ; 

:h'tl ehi'^^-- thioe who wll help witli money' only : 

41 h elasy— tliobc wlio ha\e gemiine f-yiiipathy mily. 

These classes should be grouped under n .'directive eirekft* ’ 


• See paragraphs 74 and HI. 
t See paragraph 61. 
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Later on the pamphlet runs — 

“ Diffcratt yroccssce o/ recruiting — 

(1) Tliioiigh i.chooJinasleri* :ui(l Prufe.s8or.s of colleges ; through the drill 
and gymnastic masters. 


(5) Through students’ messes and hostels both private and public. 

(0) Through meritorious students and coinpaiiy young boys, behaving 
with them as younger brothers, lielping them when needed with 
material hclj>.” 

Again we find that when last year a certain Jogendra lihattacharji 
of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti was arrested at Bhagaljnir in Biliar last 
year, a d()cuin(‘iit was Iouik) a7nong his jiajiers whicli discloses an ela- 
borate sclKane for the perversion of wliole neigldioiirhoods through 
organisations of students and schoolboys. 

lOG. AV(‘ liave lYiarslialled in this ehajder only the most ])ioniinent 
Summary parts of the testimony whicli has convinced 

ns iliat the revolnl ionai}" associations have 
spared im jiains to secure recruits from schools and colleges .Hy 
ela Innate endeavour and ast lit ely devised metliods they liave aelm‘v(‘d 
a degree of sueeess whicli. unl(‘ss stuniglv couiitei'‘d liy eomliined 
oiiicial and noii-oilieia) must giavely pri^jiidice I he future of 

Beiignl. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 


German Plots. 


107. Bcrnhardi in liia book Germany and the Next War,” pub 
. • A ^ I . lislied in October J911, had indicated the 

revolution. (fCrnian hope that the Jiiiulu population of 

Bengal, in whicli a proiioiirieed revolutionary 
and nationalist tendency showed itsi^If, miglit iixiite with the Muham- 
madans of India and that the ('o-oj)eiation of these elements might 
create a very grave danger capable of shaking the foundations of 
England's high position in the world. 

On the (ith of March 191-1 the Berliner Tagehlad ])iiblished an artich' 
oil '' England’s Indian Trouble,” depicting a very gloomv situation in 
India and rejnesenting that see ret societies llonrished and spread arid 
were helped from outsid(‘. In California esp(‘cia.lly. i( was said there’ 
appeared to be an organised enterprise f(?r the jriirposc of j)roviding 
India with a.ims and explosives. 

lots. According to the ease dise’lerscd by tlie juoseciii ion in a iStat-e 
trial which opeiierl in Sail Eraneisco on tlie 
^German'^agentsf" 2-iidof November 1917 Jlardayal * had planned 
a campaign in America prior to 1911 wiili 
German agents and Indian rovolutionaries in Europe and in pursuance 
of the sclu’inc founded the Ghadr Kevoliitionary Party in California, 
spreading throughout California, Oregon and Washington the German 
doctrine that the Fatherland would strike England. 


German use ol Indian 
nationalisU. 


109. Ill Scptciiiber 1914 a young Tamil named Cliempakaramaii 
Pjllai, President of a body in Zurich called th(‘ 
Inteniational Pro-Tiulia (■nnuuittee, applied 
to the German CoiiMil in Zurich to obtain per- 
mission for him to publish anti-British literature in Germany. In 
October 1914 he left Zurii’h to work under tlu’ German Foreign Office iii 
Berlin, lie (‘stablislied there the “ Indian National Party” attached 
to the (Jenuaii General Staff. It included aiur)iig its members llardayal, 
the founder of the Ghadr, Taraknath Das, Barkatiilla, Chandra K. 
Chakrabarti and lleramba Lai Gupta (two of the accused in the German 
Indian conspiracy trial in San Francisco). 

The Germans appear to have employed the members of the Indian 
party at first chiefly in the production of anti-British literature, which 


* A Hindu cx-stude t of tho Punjab Uiiiveraity. See imragraph 13U. 
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was as lar as possible disseminated in all regions where it might he ex- 
pected to do injury to Great Britain. 

At a later stage they were engaged in other duties. Barkatulla was 
detailed t(» direct a campaign to win Indian prisoners of war captured 
by the Germans from the British ranks from their allegiance. Pillai 
was at one time triLsted with a Berlin Office code, whiclt he made over 
in Amsterdam in 19113 to an agent who was leaving for Bangkok via 
America to start a printing plant and publish war news to be smuggled 
over the Siainese-Burmesc frontier. IJtuamba Lai Gupta was for a 
time Indian agent of Germany in America and arranged with Boehm, 
of whom more will be said, that he should go to Siam and train men for 
an attack on Burma. Gu])ta was succeeded as German agent in America 
by Chakrajjarti under the following letter of the Berlin foreign Office ; — 

“ Berlin, Fehruu)}/ Bh, 1916. 

Inn IhniMAN Kauias.sV, Wash. 

Ill flit UK' .il] liiili.ni ailairs ara to 1»(' uxclu.'iively liandli'd l»y llir ( ‘oiiiuiiltrt' U) In’ 
fiirliicd Ity !)r. ('liakia\Mr ly. liiK'iidra SarKai aud Ih'raudM Lai Lujit.i, 
lattxT pci'scui liaa iticaidiiiir Inxai <‘\iKll<'d fnmi .Japan, i1ius(( msc' Itc uidcpcridf iit 
repn'acjitativ'c.s ul Uic Indian link jiendeuLC C'uiiiiiiittM ('xnAiri'* hue, 

(^d.* ZiAiMiani w." 

110. The (icrman ffeni'ral Stall had deluiite S( lienies aimed dina'tly 

^ . against India It i.s wth such sciumu's, m so 

erman.sc^^mes agains d(‘pend(>d on ('o-opc'ration with the 

iion-Muli.immadaji population of India, that 
this chapter is chiidlv eoin erned. 

The seheiiH' which dejumded on Moslem disa (lection was diiet'ted 
against, llie Nortli-\V(‘stern hh-onti(‘r- bnt tin* ot her sedieme.s, which relied 
U])on (‘o-operatioii with the dhfidr party of San Francisco aaid tin* IJcmi^ali 
revnlutionarii's. centred in Bangkok and Ba-tavia. Tlie Baiigkol: srlniue 
de})eiuled chiefly on returned Sikhs of the (Unnh ])artv, tlu‘ BalaAian 
Hcla'ine iijjon tlie Biaig.irlis. Both selieiiies Avana* umlrr tin' general 
diri'ction of tlic ('onsul-Genera! for Germany in Shanghai acting under 
orders from the (hn’inan Embassy at Washington. 

111. In August (915 the Eieneli Police r(‘j)ort-ed tliat it was genera, lly 

believed among revolutionarv Indians in 

™ i!luio],c that a.' nbollioi. would laval' out in 

India in a short time and that Germany would 
sup])ort the inovenieiit with all her power, Wliat ground there was 
for this belief the iolloAving recital of facts will shoAv. 

Ill November 1914 Pingley (a Maratha) and Satyendra Sen (a Bengali) 
arrived in Calcutta Jrom America by th(' S.S. Salmnis. Pingley went 
up-country to help to organise a rising there.’*' Satyendra remained in 
Calcutta at No. 159, Bow Bazar. 


• Soo paragraphs 121 and 1:JS. 
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Towards the close of 1914 it was reported to the police ihal the 
partners in a swadesfd cloth-shop named the Sramujibi I5anial>ayd, 
viz., Ram Chandra Mazumdar and Amarendia Cliatarji, wore scheming 
with Jatindra Mukharii, Atal Ghosh and Nareiidra Bliattaediarji to keep 
arniiS on a large scale. 

Early in 1915 ceiiain of. the Bengal revolutionaries met and decided 
to organize and put the whole scheme of raising a rebellion in India witii 
the help of Germans upon a proper footing, estriblishing co-oj)eratioii 
between revolutionaries in Siam and other places with Bengal and get- 
ting into touch with the Germans, and that fund^j should be raised ijy 
dacoities. 

Thereupon the Garden ReacJi and Beliaghata dac.oitics were coin- 
initted on the i2th January and 22nd February whicli broiiglit in 
Rs. do, 000. Bholanath Cliatarji had already been sent to Bangkok to 
get in touch with conspirators ikore. Jitendra Nath Laliiri, who arrived 
in Boinl)ay from ll^urope early in March, brought to tlu' Bengal n^volu- 
tioiiarics oilers of German help and invited them to send an agent to 
Batavia to eo-operai/O. A meeting was tlujrcupon held, as a result, of 
whieli Niiren Bhattacharji was sent to Hai.avia to discuss plans with I lu) 
(hu-mans there. Tie started in April and adopted the. [iseudonym of 
V. Martin. In the same month aiiotlier jlengali, Ahiuii IMiilvIiaiji \va.s 
sell! by tln^ i njispirat-ors to Japan, whih' tln^ leadin', Jtitiii Mulvharji, 
went into hiding at Balasore owing to the police invi'stigations in coii- 
iieciiou with the (hirdcn Ueacli and Beliaghata dacoiU(^<. In tlu‘ raim* 
month tile S y. Mavenrl. of which more will be told, started on a \uvage 
from tS.iii iVdu) in California. 

On Ills arrival at Batavia Martin ” was introduceil by tlu‘ (ierman 
Consul to Theodor HeUTerieli, who st.ited that a. cargo of arms and 
amimuiition was on its wa\ to Karachi to assist tlie Indians in a ri'volu 
lion. '' Marlin '' t licn urged tliat the ship should be. diverted to Iknigal 
This was cvenfualiy agrc('d to after reference t(^ th<' (icrinaii (‘oii.Md- 
Gencra.l in Slaingha.i. '‘Marlin ” tlUm returned to make arrangeinciifs 
to receive the cargo of t he Maverick, as the ship was called, at Thu Ma.ngal 
in the Sundarbans. Tlie cargo was said to consist of 20,000 rifles with 
400 rounds of aminunitiou each ami 2 lakhs of rujiecs. MclLii while 
Martin ” had telegraphed to JLirry & Sons in (lalcutta, a bogus firm 
k(*pt by a well-knowu revolutionary, that “ business was lielpfid. ’ In 
June liarry & Sons wired to “Martin’’ for money, and then began a 
series of remittances from Hclffcrich in Batavia to Hai'ry ^ Sons in 
Calcutta between June and August, which aggregated its. 13,000, of 
wdiich the revolutionaries received Rs. 33,000 before the autliorities 
discovered wdiat was going on. 

“Martin” returned to India in the middle of June, and tlic con- 
spirators Jatin Mukharji, Jadn Gopal Mukharji, Nareiidra Bhattacliarji 
(“ Martin BluJanath Chatarji and Atul Ghosh set about making plans 
to receive the Maverick' h cargo ‘and employ it to the best advantage. 
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They decided to divide the arms into three parts, to be sent respectively 
to — 

(1) Hatia, for the Eastern Bengal districts, to be worked by the 

members of the Barisal party. 

(2) Calcutta. 

(3) Balasore. 

They considered that they were iinmcrically strong enough to deal with 
the troops in Bengal, but they feared reinforcements from outside. With 
this idea in view they decided to hold up the three main railways into 
Bengal by blowing up the principal bridges. .Jatindra was to deal with 
the Madras railway from' Balasore, Bholanath Chatarji was sent to 
Chak radii arpur to take charge of the Bengal-Nagpur Hail way, while 
iSatish (3iakrabarti was to go to Aja}' and blow up the bridge on the 
East Indian Bailway. Naren Chaudhuri and Phanindra Chakrabarti 
were told olT to go to Hatia, where a force was to collect, first, to obtain 
control of the Eastern Bengal districts, and then to march on to Calcutta. 
The Calcutta ]>arty, under Naren Bhattncharji and Bepin Oanguli, 
were first to take jiossession of all the arms and arsenals around Calcutta, 
then to take Koit William, and afterwards to sack the, town of (Calcutta. 
The Ccrinan ollicers arriving in the Maverick were to stay in Eastern 
Bengal and raise and train armies. 

In the moaiitime, the work of taking delivery of the cargo of tbe 
Maverick was ajiparently arranged by Jadu Copal Mukharji who is said 
to have placed himself in communication with a zainindar in the vicinity 
of Kai Mangal, who had promised to provide men, lighters, etc., for the 
unloading of the vessel. The Maverick would arrive at night and would 
be recognised by a scries of lamps hung horizontally. It was hoped 
that the first distribution of arms would take place by the 1st of July 
1915. 

There was no doubt that some men, under ijistriictions from Atul 
Ghosh, actually went down by boat to the nciglibourhood of Kai Mangal 
to help ill the unloading of the Maverick. They seemed to have stayed 
there about ten days, but by the end of June the Maverick had not 
arrived, nor had any message been received from Batavia to explain 
the delay. 

While the conspirators were waiting for the Maverick a Bengali 
arrived from Bangkok on the 3rd July with a message from Atmaram, 
a Punjabi conspirator there, that the German Consul in Siam was sending 
by boat a consignment of 5,000 rifles and ammunition and 1 lakh of 
rupees to Rai Mangal. The conspirators thinking this was in sub- 
stitution of the Maverick's cargo induced tJie Bengali messenger to return 
to Bangkok via Batavia and tell Hclflerich not to change the original 
plan and that other consignments of arms might be landed at Hatia 
(Sandwip) and Balasore in the Bay of Bengal or Gokarni on the west 
coast of India, south of Karwar. In July Government learnt of the 
projected landing of arms at Rai Mangal and took precautions. 
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On the 7th August the police, on information received, searched the 
premises of Harry & Sons and effected some arrests. 

On the 13th August one of the conspirators sent from Bombay a 
vvarniiig telegram to Helffench in Java and on the 15th of August 
Narendra Bhattacharji (‘* Martin ami another started for Batavia 
to discuss matters with Helflerich. 

On the 4th of September the Universal Emporium at Balasore, a 
branch of Harry & Sons, was searched, as also a revolutionary retreat at 
Kaptipada 20 miles distant, wht;re a map of the Simderbans was found 
together with a cutting froin a Penang pa])er about the MarencI:. E^'ent- 
ually a gang of five Bengalis was “ rounded up,’’ and in tlic liglit which 
ensued Jatin Miikharji, the leader, and (hittapii3^a Ka}" Chaudluiri, 
the mnrdeier of inspector Suresli CJiandra Mukharji, were killed. 

During this year nothing more was heard from “Marlin” by the 
conspirators and eventuallv two of them went to Ooa to try and tele- 
graj)li to Batavia. On the 27th December 1015 the following telegram 
was sent to “Martin” at Batavia from Doa : — “How iluing- - no 
news; veiy anxious. B. Cdiatterton.” This led to inc[uiri(is in Doa 
and two B(*ngalis were found one of whom proved to be Bholaiialh 
Chatarji. He committed suicide m the J^ooiia Jail on the 27th January 
1910. 

112. We will now shortly narrate the story of ilie Mar nek and 
another vessel, the Henry S., both of which 
Germany^** started from America for Eastern waters in 

connection with the Gcnuaii ])lot, and describe 
certain other schemes entertained by the Germans. 

The S.S. Maverick was an old oil tank steamer of the Stajulard Oil 
('ompany, which had been purchased by a Gerniim firm, E. Jcbscii ^ 
Co., of San Francisco. She sailed about t he 22nd of Aj)ril 1915 from San 
Pedro in California without cargo. She had a crow of 25 oflicers and 
men and five so-called Persians, who signed on as waiters. They were 
all Indians and had been shipped by Von Brinckeii of the German Con- 
sulate at San Francisco and Kam Chandra, the successor of Hardayal 
on the Ghadr. One of them, Hari Singh, a Punjabi, had quantities of 
Gliadr literature in trunks. The Maverick went first to San Joac del 
Cabo in Lower California and obtained clearance for Anjer in Java. 
They then sailed for the Island of Socorro, 000 miles west of Mexico, 
to meet a schooner called the A)inie Larsen which had a cargo of arms 
and ammunition purchased by a German in New York named Tauseber 
and shipped at San Diego on the Annie Larsen, The master of the 
Maverick had been instructed to stow the rifles in one of the empty oil 
tanks and flood them with oil and stow^ the ammunition in another 
tank, and in case of urgent necessity to sink the ship. The Annie Larsen 
never effected a meeting with the Maverick and after some weeks the 
Maverick sailed for Java vi'^ Honolulu. In Java she was searched by 
the Dutch authorities and found to be empty. The Annie Larsen 
eventually about the end of Jime 1915 arrived at Hoqoiam in Washington 
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territory where her cargo was seized by the United States autliorities. 
It was claimed by Count Bernsdorf, the Cerman Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, as belonging to Cermariy, but the claim was disallowed by the 
American (Jovernment. 

Helffcrich took care of the crew of the Maverick in Batavin rind 
eventually sent them bacik in her to America, Martin being sub 
stituted for Ilari Singh. Thus ‘‘Martin” escaped to America. After 
his arrival there he was arrested by the American Government. 

Another vessel which slartcMi in pursuance of a Gennan-lndian plot 
was the llenrij a schooner with auxiliary screw. She cleared fojni 
Manila for Shanghai wiGi a cargo of arms and ammunition wliifh \\ere 
discovered by tlu^ tai^tonis authorities ^\ho madcj the tnaster unload 
them bciforc sailing. Her destination was thou cdjanged to Pontirinak. 
Eventually lier motor broke down and slie put into a, })oit in tlic ('debits. 
She had ou board two tterinaii- Americans, Welide am] Jhadim. The 
general intention soenis tt) have becui that sin' should go ta> l>angkoK aiul 
land some of h'^r ;nnc> which w'('i\' t.o be conccMli'd in a tunnel at i'akoli 
cm the Siam Burma Irtmtur wlnh* Boehm trained Jndidiis cm tlie frontier 
for the iiivu'^iou of Hiuma, Boehm wa.,^ arrc.-,tod in Singapoie on In,-' wav 
from Batavia, v\liieh lie had readied fiom the, (ddebos. lie had joimd 
the //c/cry S, at- Manila under msiiuctions ie('ei\a'd from lleramoa Bal 
(di[)ta in (diicago, and wa^ m^t rmaed l-y the Genua, u ('omul at Mamla 
to see that oOd nw'olvers wej’e landed at Ihiiigkok and the n'f'-t ui the 
consignment of o/tOO sent on to Chittagong., The anus w^ere said io b* 
revolvers with ritlo stocks : juobaliiy therefore they were Mauser ]>isro!s. 

There- is reasiin to btdiewm that, when tiie stdieme coniie.cbeil with the 
Maverick failed, the German v^jii,sul-( C>ueral at Shanghai arrang(‘d to 
send two other ships with arms to the Bay of Bengal, one to Kai IMangal 
and the other to Balasore. The first was to carry rifles, 8,it00,()0(i 

cartridges, l!,00() pisf-ols and hand giamades aiid explosivivs and two Jakfis 
of rupees, fhe other was to carry 10,000 rifles, a millior: eartridge.s and 
grenades and explosives. “ Martin,” however, pointed v)ut to the Gorman 
Consul at Baf-avia that Itad Mangal was no longer a safe landing-i)lace 
and suggest, eil Haifa was better, 'fhe jiropo,- ed change of place w^as 
discussed with Jlelffcu’ich and eventually the following plan was 
evoivtid : — 

The steamer for Ilat-ia was t-o eonio direct from Shanghai and arrive 
about the end of December. The slop for Balasore was to be a German 
steamer lying in a Dutch port and was to pick up a cargo at sea. A 
third steamer, also a war- bound tfermau vessel, was to sail to the 
Andamans shipping a cargo of arms at sea and laid Port Blair, pick up 
anarchists, convicts and men of the mutinous Singapore regiment, who 
it was thought were interned there, and then proceed to Rangoon and 
raid it. To assist the conspirators in Bengal a Chinaiiian was sent to 
Helffcrich with 66,000 guilders and a letter to be delivered to a Bengali 
at Penang or to one of two addressees in Calcutta ; he never delivered his 
message for he was arrested at Singapore with the money on his person. 
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At the same time the Bengali who had accompanied “ Martin” to 
Batavia was sent to Shanghai to confer with the German Consul- 
General there and to return in the ship destined for Hatia. He reached 
Shanghai with some difficulty and was arrested there. 

Meanwhile the Calcutta conspirators, after Jatin Mukharji’s death, 
had gone into asylum at (-handemagore. ITpon the arrest of the Bengali 
messenger in Shanghai the last scheme of the Germans for landing arms 
in the Bay of Bengal appears to have been abandoned. 

Wehde, Boehm and Heramba Lai Gupta were tried and convicted 
in a State trial at Chicago for their share in the German-Indian plots. 
The San Francisco trial which began in November 1917 resulted in 
lurtlier convictions in connection with these plots, but the details have 
not yet reached India. 


113. In October 1915 the Shanghai Municipal Police arrested two 
Shanghai arrests Chinamen in possession of 129 automatic 
pistols and 20,830 rounds of ammunition which 
they had been instructed by a German named Nielsen to take to Calcutta 
concealed in the centre of bundles of planks. The address to which 
they were to be delivered was Amarendra Chatarji, Sramajibi 
Samabaya, Calcutta. Amarendra was one of the conspirators who 
absconded to Chandernagore. 


The address of Nielsen, namely, 32, Yangtsepoo Road, which was 
proved in the trial of these Chinamen, appears in a note-book found on 
the person of Abani, the emissary to Japan mentioned in paragraph 5, 
when he w^as alT(^sted at Singapore on his homeward voyage. There is 
reason to believe tliat this or a similar plot was hatched in consultation 
wdth Rash Behari Basu, who was then living in Nielsen’s house, for 
pistols which Rash Behari wished to send to India were obtained by a 
Chinaman from the Mai Tab dispensary, 108, Chao Tung Road, which 
was one of Nielsen’s addresses recorded in the note-book. Another 


revolutionary who lived in the same house was Abinash Ray. He had 
been concerned in Shanghai in German Bchcmee for sending arms to 
India and asked Abani to give a message to Mati Lai Ray at Chander- 
nagore saying everjThing w as all right and they must devise some means 
by which Ray could be got safely into India. Abani’s note-book con- 
tained the addresses of Mati Lai Ray and several other known revolu- 
tionaries of Chandernagore, Calcutta, Dacca and Corailla. Among other 
addresses was that of Amar Singh, engineer, Pakoh, Siam, the place 
in which it had been arranged that some of the arms on the //cwr?/ 
should be concealed. Amar Singh was sentenced to death at Mandalay 
and hanged. 


114. Our examination of the German arms schemes suggests that the 
revolutionaries concerned were far too sanguine 
German^schareet III- Germans with whom they got in 

touch were very ignorant of the movement of 
which they attempted to take advantage. 


F-IO 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Revolutionary Crime in Bihar and Orissa. 


Ths Provlnct of Bihar and 
Orltia. 


115. Bengal is separated from the centre of Northern India by the 
province of Bihar and Orissa. Formerly both 
provinces were united under a Lieutenant- 
Governor ; but after the partition of 190fi, 
Bihar and Orissa were incorporated with a new province of Western 
Bengal, and finally they were constituted a separate charge by the King’s 
Proclamation of December the 12th, 1911. 


The early history of the revolutionary movement in Bengal from the 
years 1906 to 1911 includes the narrative of events in Bihar and Orissa 
but in fact concerned that [irovince little. There are considerable 
differences of race and language between the inhabitants thereof and 
those of Bengal, although many Bengali settlers and Hindus of Bengali 
descent reside in Bihar and Orissa. Intellectually keener, as a rule, 
than the true natives of the province, these have become prominent in 
Government services, in offices of all kinds and at the Bar. 


116. The first revolutionary crimes committed in Bihar were the 
Muzaffarpor murders. These, as we have shown 

fKTTlutiSv^mnT? Chapter IV, paragraph 37, were committed 
inBiit. by two youths deputed by the Calcutta Anusilan 

Samiti. They resulted from the transfer from 
Calcutta to Muzaffarpur of a Magistrate obnoxious to the revolutionaries. 
The subsequent trial of the Alipore conspiracy case disclosed a connec- 
tion between Dt?oghar, a place in the Santal Parganas of Bihar, and 
some of the conspirators. Deoghar is a health resort and a place of 
pilgrimage. Rajnarayan Basu, who had settled there, was the grand- 
father of Barindra and Arabinda Ghosh, and Barindra himself had been 
largely educated in Deoghar. He had belonged to a Deoghar society 
called the Golden League, the object of which was to forward the boycott 
and Swadeshi agitation. A printer of the Jugantar was a Bengali from 
Patna ; and members of the revolutionary party have visited or worked 
on a farm near Deoghar. During the trial of the Alipore conspirators, 
it appeared that a house at Deoghar, known as Sil's Lodge, had been 
hired and used for the preparation of bombs and training of associates. 
Some bomb material was found here as late as 1915. Exhibit No. 777 
in the Alipore bomb case was a copy of the newspaper Bande Mataram, 
which bore the name of PrafuUa Chaki (one of the Muzaffarpur murderers) 
and bad been found in Sil’s Lodge. 

After the Muzaffarpur tragedy, however, Bihar had a long respite 
from political crime ; and the next incidents that have claimed our 
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attention were also imirders committed by revolutionaries from outside 
the province. The circumstances of these murders were remarkable, 
and show clearly the baneful influence exercised by the Bengal propa- 
ganda of robbery and homicide on youthful minds, outside Bengal. 
They also show liow, despite professions of religion and patriotism, those 
bitten with this propaganda could not only ignore all human pity but 
select as a victim an unoffending person belonging to a calling held in 
special reverence by Hindus. 


117. Moti Chand and Manik Chand, two Hindu youths, belonging ro 

Th© Ninifii munlerc. which is peculiarly averse to taking 

life of any kind, were natives of Sliolapur, a 
district in the Bombay Presidency. They had at first studied at home 
and in Poona, but afterwards, with two other Maratha Jains, joined the 
school of a Jain named Arjun Lai Sethi in the State of Jaipur. Accord- 
ing to Manik (^’hand they had read previously and brought with thorn to 
Jaipur such books as the Life of Mazzmi^ The first eight years of Tilak, 
cuttings from sucK newspapers as the Kal, the Bhola and the Kesari : 
and at the school which they had joined in order to study religion, and 
with it “ secure a general education,”* they and their companions 
received visits and lectures from one Bishan Datta, a Brahmin and a 
preacher aged about 40, a native of the Mirzapur district in the United 
Provinces and a resident of Benares. 


Arjun Lai’s school was mainl)' religious, but Bishan Datta’s lectures 
were political. “ Besides the excellent sentiment that man should serve 
his country he inculcated first the duty of attaining swaraj (self-govern- 
ment), a boon which he did not define, though inter alia ho wanted a 
parliament with Hindu representatives, and secondly, the view that the 
committing of dacoity was the road to swaraj'^j To attain swara] 
dacoities should be taught. They should be committed in order to 
obtain funds wherewith to procure revolvers and pistols whereby to 
faciUtate robbery by violence. Bishan Datta would gain followers and 
organize dacoity on a grand scale. He pointed out to the students 
various examples of political woes under which the country suffered. 
He spoke on this topic to the students individually or in twos and threes, 
but never to more than five at a time. He also “ praised men like 
Kanai Lai Datta ” (the murderer of the informer Narendra Gosairi). On 
his third visit to Arjun Lai’s school he said to Moti Chand, Manik Chand 
and Jai Chand (another student), “ Up to this it has been only theory. It 
is now time to do something practical,” and added, “ Are you ready ? ” 
His audience well understood him to be asking them to promote simraj 
by committing a dacoity and consented to his proposal. He proceeded 
to explain that there was an opportunity for dacoity, and offered, if they 
were ready, to take them to the place suited for the purpose. The name 


* See the judgment of the SessiooB Judge of Shahabadin the case King-Empuror 
versus Moti Chand and Bishan Datta. 

t We are quoting from the judgment of the Sessions Judge of Shahabad in the easo 
of King-Emporor versus Moti Chand and Bishan Datta. 
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of this place he did not then disclose. They agreed. Under the guidance of 
Biahan Datta they left the boarding-house two or three days later, were 
joined by a certain Joravar Singh, whom they did not know previously, 
and during an intermediate short stay at far-distant Benares, learnt 
from Bishan Datta that the victim was to be a Hindu Mohant or Abbot 
who resided in and looked after a small temple in Nimez, in Bihar, and 
was believed to be wealthy. After a preliminary reconnoitre by two of 
the associates, Moti Chand, Manik Chand, Jai Chand and Joravar Singh 
started on the expedition, supplied by Bishan Datta with funds for the 
journey and with heavy staffs in case of resistance. Tliey carried out 
their enterprise, murdered the Mohant in the most trcacluTOus and; 
brutal manner, as well as an unfortunate boy who happened to be acting\ 
as his servant, but could not find the key of his safe which contained 
cash and property worth about Rs. 17,000. Consequently they returned 
to Bishan Datta with nothing but a time-piece and a drinking pot. He 
informed them that they had been fools and had taken a man’s life 
needlessly. 

This abominable crime was perpetrated on the 20th of March 1913 ; 
and it was not till a year later that any clue was ol)taincd to its author- 
ship. Then Arjuri Lai Sethi, wlio had left Jaipur and proceeded to 
Indore to start another school there, fell under the suspicion of the police 
who were enquiring into the Delhi conspiracy case. He had brought 
with him from Jaipur a certain Shoo Narayan, among whoso belongings 
objectionable papers were found. On examination Slieo Narayan told 
the police that, when he was residing at the boarding-house of Arjun 
Lai’s school at Jaipur, there arrived about January 1913a visitor named 
Bishan Datta. Subsequently three students of the institution named 
Moti Chand, Manik Chand, and Jai Chand left the boarding-house to- 
gether, ostensibly on pilgrimage, and on their return some 25 days later, 
related, in the presence of himself, Arjun Lai, and some of the other 
young men, how they had killed a sadhu (Hindu ascetic), but had been 
unable to get any of his money, which it was their object to secure. 
This disclosure started a prolonged investigation. Moti Chand was 
convicted and hanged. Bishan Datta was transported for ten years, as 
it was held that he had not instigated the murder but only the dacoity. 
The Se.ssions Judge found that Arjun Lai “ must have been aware of the 
object with which three of his free boarder students took their departure 
on pilgrimage.” 

118. We find that in 1913 Sachindra Sanyal, subsequently prominent 
other ineldAnts Benares * conspiracy case, started a 

branch of his Benares Samiti at Bankipur, the 
capital of Bihar, with a view apparently to obtain recruits from the 
college there. One of the successive organizers of this branch was 
Bankim Chandra Mitra, a Bengali student at the Bihar National College 
subsequently convicted in the Benares conspiracy case. While still at 
the college he instilled “ love of the country ” into the mind of Raghubir 


* See paragraph 121 
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Singh, a Bihari student. The manner in which this was done was thus 
described in Court by a fellow-student : ‘‘ Bankim Chandra entered the 
Bihar National College. He formed a society where he used to giv^e 
instruction in the works of Vivekananda. I was the master. An oath 
was taken on entering the society, by the name of God and priests, not 
to di\mlge the secrets of the society to any outsider. We were told that 
we should strive against the British Government, that they should l)e 
driven out of the country. We must make preparations so as to W in a 
position to turn them out.” Shortly after receiving this instruction, 
Raghubir Singh assisted in the distribution of Liberty leaflets, and sub- 
sequently migrating to Allahabad, obtained the post of clerk in the depot 
oflice of the 113th Infantry. While holding that position he was con- 
victed of distributing more Liberty pamphlets containing exhortations to 
rebellion and murder, and was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 
Tlie next signs of revolutionary activity in Bihar were the arrivals at 
Bhagalpiir oi first one and then another member of the Dacca Anusilan 
Samiti for the purpose of corrupting tiie .students of that jilacc. The 
most inqioitant of these emissaries was Rebati Nag. since imirdered by 
his fellow-coiis])irators. The method of argument adopted by this man 
will best be a])preciated by quotations from the statements of students 
on the subject ; — 

(a) From a statement made by a student of the Tej Nani van 
Jubilee College, Bhagalpiir, on the 20th of March 1017 : — 

“ Rebati frequently talked about the Motherland and told us that we 
(meaning Biharis) are doing nothing for the sake of the Motherland and 
exhorted me to emulate the students of Bengal. He frequently told me 
that there is no strong public ojiinion in Bihar and there are no political 
leaders. He .always told me that we should always be ready to lay 
down our lives for the sake of the Mother -Country. He told me that 
the Bengalis committed dacoities not for personal gain but for the welfare 
of the country. He always advised me to read the accounts of dacoities. 
political arrests, outrages and house-searches and to think over the 
matter. In short, lie told me that wc Biharis should do the same work 
as is done by the anarchistvS in Bengal, He pointed out to me that it 
is net possible for Bengalis to work in Bihar. They (Bengalis) can only 
educate and instruct the Biharis. Rebati talked about the above 
subjects when we were alone. He expressly instructed me not to 
br(»ach upon the above matters in p^■(^^ellce of anybody.’ 

(b) We may iivxt quote an extract from a statement made on the 
20th of December 1917 by a pupil of the Barari High English School, 
Bhagalpur : — 

‘ Rebati impressed upon me that the British had mined us by ob- 
stmeting the growth of nationalism in India and checking the progress 
of education and other good causes which go to build up our nationality. 
Rebati further said that the British were holding a, thousand times 
better appointments than the Indians and were taking away al). tlie 
wealth of our Motherland. The British, he said, w ere trying to keep us 
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as a servile nation all throughout our lives. He quoted several instances 
of Bengal and said how beautifully the members of the revolutionary 
party were working there and that it was our duty here to raise ourselves 
in the same level with them and a time would come when we 33 crores 
of Indians by proper unity would free our Motherland and make her free 
from the British nation. He went on to show that out of 33 crores only 
three crores were getting bread and the rest were starving in India. 

“ Rebati further told me that a Government like the one held by the 
late Ram Chandra, Dasarathi and Janak of the golden age {Ramayan 
period) with ministers like the saint Biswamitra, should be established in i 
India by the Indians by expelling the British. In short, he said that we \ 
ought to have a model Government like the one in the golden age, when \ 
there was no famine or sin among the governing body and the people. 
He quoted several passages from the Ramayan to impress me further.” 

Rebati Nag obtained some recruits and established a retreat for ab- 
sconders, but was subsequently induced to flee by the arrival of an officer 
from Bengal to arrest him. Propagandism, however, went on after his 
departure, and recruits were obtained in several districts. Through the 
activities of the police, however, and the use of the Defence Act no 
outrages have occurred in Bihar since the Niinez murders. 

The Cuttack district of Orissa was the scene of a brutal dacoity 
planned and carried out from Calcutta by some revolutionaries on the 
‘20th of September 1914, with the assistance of an Uriya student ; and 
the Balasore district is famous for the fight between the police and the 
party of Jatindra Nath Mukharji mentioned in our paragraphs 70 and 
111. The latter had established a farm or refuge near the Orissa coast 
and contemplated gun-running. 

119. We find that the province of Bihar and Orissa has been slightly 
affected by the revolutionary movement, al- 
Gonclutim Bihar though it has been the scene of two of its worst 

crimes. This province, however, has been used , 
and will in all probability continue to be used, both as a seed-bed for 
propaganda and as a harbour for absconders. Hitherto the character 
of the general population and the vigilance of the authorities, assisted by 
the operation of the Defence of India Act, have been able to prevent 
graver mischief. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Bevolationaiy Efforts in the United Provinces. 


120. The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh are separated from 
Bengal bv Bihar and Orissa, and are geographi- 
Upper India. They con- 
— tain the cities of Benares and Allahabad, 


sacred in the eyes of ali Hindus, Agra once 
the centre of the old Moghul Empire, and Lucknow formerly the capital 
of a Moslem kingdom. They were the main battle-field of 1857. 


The first determined and persistent impulse towards a revolutionary 
movement in these now peaceful Provinces came from the establishment 
of the Swarapja (self-government) newspaper in Allahabad in Novem- 
ber 1907, by a certain Shanti Narain, a native of the United Provinces, 
who had formerly been sub-editor of a Punjab newspaper and desired 
to commemorate the rele-ase of Lajput Rai and Ajit 8ingh, the Punjab 
deportees.* The tone of this paper was hostile tc Government from the 
first and gradually intensified in virulence. Finally Shanti Narain Avas 
condemned to a long term of imprisonment for objectionable articles 
on the Muzafiarpur murders. The Swarajya, however, proceeded on 
its way under eight successive editors, three of whom were prosecuted 
and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment for objectionabe publica- 
tions. Seven of these editors came from the Punjab. The paper was 
only suppressed when the new Indian Press Act of 1910 came into force. 
Of its offending articles one was a panegyric on Khudiiam Basu, the 
Muzaffarpur murderer, others related to such subjects as “ Bomb or 
Boycott, Tyrant and oppressor. ” Norwithsianding the perseverance 
with which the paper waged war on the Government, it produced no 
visible effect in the Provinces, The Karmayogm, a paper of similar 
tendencies published late in 1909, also at Allahabad, and suppressed 
in 1910, was equally ineffective. 

In 1908 a certan Hoti Lai Yarma, a Jat aaLo had dabbled in Punjab 
journalism and was then correspondent at Aligarh of the Calcutta pa- 
per Bands McUaram, edited by Arabinda Ghosh and some associates, 
distinguished himself by revolutionary propagandism and was sentenced 
to ten years’ transportation. He had travelled in the Far East and 
in Europe, and had come under pernicious influences. He w^as found 
in possession of portions of a bombing manual exactly similar to that 
compiled by the Calcutta Anusilan ^miti and had endeavoured to 


* See paragraph 128 . 
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preach sedition to the youth of Aligarh, an important educational centre, 
but had attained no success. His trial attracted no local interest. 

121. We now come to the story of the Benares conspiracy case. 

The famous city of Benares possesses many 
The Senary conspiracy important colleges. A large 

proportion of its standing population is Bengali ; 
and Bengalis frequently resort there, as do Hindu pilgrims from all 
parts of India. It was inevitable that sooner or later the poisonous 
influences potent elsewhere should penetrate in some measure to Benares. 

In the year 1908 a young Bengali named Sarhindra Nath Sanyal, \ 
then studying in the highest class of the Bengalitola High School, together ^ 
with other youths, started a chib called the Anusilan Samiti. The 
title was borro\\ed from the then flourishing Dacca Anusilan Samiti. 
But when that association .became the objeet of criminal procecdiiigs. 
the Benares Samiti assuinc'd the title of “ Young Men’s Association. ’ 
It is remarkable that to this body belonged all but one of the residents 
of Benares subsequently accused in tbc conspiracy case, aiul the orn* 
exception Avas a mcnd)cr of a kindrcnl organisation, the “ Slndenls’ 
Union League.” The ostensible ohj(‘ct of the original samiti Avas the 
moral, intellectual and physical improA’einent of its meiubejs. but in the 
words of the C’oinmissioner.s Avho tried the Benares conspiracy case *■ 
There is no doubt that Sacliindra aimed at making the society an 
instrimieiit for the spread of sedition. As Deb Narayan Mukharji, a 
former member, has told us. the members u.sed to express themselves 
vehemently against tlie action of the GoAcrnment. According to 
Bibhuti the society contained an inner < ircle consisting of those Avho 
Avere fully initiated into its real objects, .and the teaching of sedition 
Avas mainly effected through a so-called moral class at Avhich Bhagavad 
Gita was so interpreted as to form a justitication even for assassination. 
At the performance of the annual Kali pnyV/ the sacrifice of a white 
pumpkin — a usual accompaniment of the ceremony Avhich has in itself 
no sinister significance — aars made to symbolise the Avhite race for AAdiose 
expuDion a special prayer was offered.” There is evidence that, before 
the formation of this Anusilan Samiti. Benares had been visited by 
persons concerned in the Bengal revolutionary moA^ement ; and it is cer- 
tain that Sachindra and his associates, Avho Avere then mere boys, and 
mainly Bengalis, were instigated by one or other of these persons. 

The club continued to exist from 1909 to 1913, but not Avithout 
dissension. First it lost some members who revolted from its political 
activities and from its hostility to Government, Then it lost its most 
violent members, including iSachindra himself. These Avere bitten by a 
desire to turn theory into practice, talk into action. They formed a 
new party Avhich wished to Avork in close concert with the Bengal samitis. 
According to an approA^er Avbo gave evidence at the subsequent trial, 
Sachindra \dsited Calcutta f»*om time to time, was introduced to Sasanka 


See judgment* Benares conspiracy case. 
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Mohan Hazra alias Amrita llazra, of Raja Bazar celebrity,* and obtained 
both funds and bombs. In the autumn of 1913 his associates distribu- 
ted a number of seditious leaflets among Benares schools and colleges, 
and disseminated other leaflets by post. According to Bibhuti, the 
approver, they also used to make excursions into the country and give 
lectures to villagers. “ The subject of the lecture,” said this witness, 
” would be turning out the Europeans or to improve our condition. 
We openly preached the turning out of the Eur()j)eans and improving our 
condition in that Avay.” Early in J914 the notorious Rash Behari 
Basil, of the Delhi and Lahore conspiracy cases, arrived in Benares 
and practical y took charge of the movement. Although a reward 
had been oflered for his arest, and his photograph had been widely circu- 
lated, he. succeeded in rcMcling m Benares throughout the greater })art 
oi the year 1914, ap})arently Avithout the knowdedge ol the police. 
Benares is a cosmopolitan c ity, and the various communities tend to 
lead separate live^ m llie densely crowiled streets of particular quarters. 
Beugalitola, the Bengali s[)eeifil (juarler, is largely self-iaintained. Thus 
it is very diflicailt tor iip-coiintry police, who do not speak Bengali, to 
keep 111 touch wdth doings and arrivals in that neighbourhood. Hash 
Behari lived near Beugalitola and generally took tnitdoor c\(*rcise at 
night. He w^as visited by vaiious members of the Saehindra gang, 
and on one occasion gave a denionsiration of the use of bombs and revol- 
vers. While he w'as examining two bonih caps on the night of Novem- 
ber tile 18th, 1914, thev exploded and injured both him and Saehindra. 
After that, he shifted his residence to a house in Beugalitola. There 
lie was visited hv a young Marat ha named Vishnu (lanesh Pingley, 
who beloiige I to the Poona district ol Bombay. Pingley had been in 
America and had retuinied to India in November 1914, in the company 
of some Sikhs of the (JJiadr parry.-l- “ He said that four thousand men 
had come from. America for the purpose ol rebellion and that there were 
tw enty thousand more there wdio wou'd come when the rebellion broke 
out. He said that there Avere fifteen thoii.sand men at (’alcutta Avho 
would com* Avhen rebellion broke out. ” Rash Behari had desjiatched 
I'^achindra to tlie Punjab to see Avhat could be done there. Saehindra 
performed his mission, informed certain ol the Ghadr revolutionaries 
there who desired instruction in making bombs that this instruction Avas 
easily available, and promised Bengali assistance. 

In January 19113, Saehindra returned to Benares AA’ith Pingley 
and after their arrival, Rash Behari, Avho had again shifted his residence 
held in their presence an important meeting of the gang. He announced 
that a general rebellion Avas impending, and informed his audience that 
they must be prepared to die for their country. A schoolmaster named 
Damodar Sarup was to be leader at Allahabad. Rash Behari himself 
was going to Lahore with Saehindra and Pingley. Tavo men were assigned 

* Evidence of approver Bibhuti. See too paragraph 61. Amrita Hazra was con- 
victed in the Raja Bazar case. 

t See paragraphs 132 — 138. 
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to bring bombs and arms from Bengal, and two others, one a Maratha 
named Vinayak Rao Kapile,* to convey bombs to the Punjab. Another 
couple, Bibhuti and Priya Nath, were to seduce the troops at Benares, 
while a Bengali named Nalini was to do the same at Jabalpur in the 
Central Provinces. Arrangements were made for executing these plans ; 
Rash Behari and Sachindra departed for Lahore and Delhi, but ^chin- 
<J ra returned directly to take co mm and at Benares. On February the 14th 
Mani Lai, afterwards an approver, and Vinayak Rao Eapile, both 
natives of Western India, left Benares for Lahore with a parcel contain- 
ing material for eighteen bombs. In order to protect the parcel from 
accidental contact, as the train was crowded, they travelled intermediate 
from Lucknow and paid excess fares, both at Lucknow and Moradabad. 
The}*^ had originally taken third class fares. On arrival at Lahore, Mani 
Lai was informed by Rash Behari that the date for simultaneous armed 
rebellion would be on the 21st of the month. Intimation of this date was 
conveyed to Benares ; but afterwards it was changed because the Lahore 
plotters had reason to suspect that one of their number had infonned 
the police. 1’he conspirators, how^ever, left behind at Benares under 
Sachindra never learnt of the change, and waited on the parade gromid 
on the evening of the 21st expecting a rising. In the meantime, events 
at Lahore had exploded the conspiracy, and many arrests had been 
made. Rash Behari and Pingley returned to Benares, but only for some 
days, and the latter took bombs with him to Meerut, where he was arrest- 
ed on the 23rd of March in the lines of the 12th Indian Cavalry with a 
box in his possession containing ten bombs, “ sufficient to annihilate half 
a regiment he was afterwards convicted of participation in the Lahore 
conspiracy and sentenced to death The bombs which were found in hia 
possession had, according to the approver Bibhuti, been brought to 
Benares from Calcutta and left in store there. When discovered with 
Pingley they were in a tin trunk. Five had their caps on, and there 
were two separate caps with guncotton inside. 

Rash Behari left the country after a final interview with a few of 
his Benares disciples at Calcutta, in the course of which he informed 
them that he was going to some hills ” and would not be back for two 
years. They were, however, to continue organization and distribu- 
tion of seditious literature during his absence under the leadership of 
Sachindra and Nagendra Nath Datta alias Girija Babu, of Eastern 
Bengal, a veteran associate of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti whose name 
appears in a note-book belonging to Abani Mukharji, a Bengali arrested 
at Singapore, in connection with the Bengal-German gun-running plot.f 
Sachindra, Girija Babu, and other members of the gang were subse- 
q.uently arrested and tried by a Court constituted under the Defence 
of India Act. Several turned approvers ; ten were sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, and Sachindra Nath Sanyal was transported 
for life. Evidence given at the trial established charges of various 


* Lately murdered at Lucknow, 
t See paragraph 111. 
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attempts to tamper with troops and distribution of seditious leaflets, 
as well as the incidents above narrated. 

During the police investigation Bibliuti, one of the informers alleged 
that he and his accomplices had stopped at the house of one Suresh 
Babu in Chandernagore. This house was promptly raided ; and an 
armoury of weapons was discovered, a *450 six-chambered revolver, 
a tin of cartridges for the same, a breech-loading rifle, a double-barrelled 
■500 Express rifle, a double-barrelled gun, seventeen daggers, a number 
of cartridges, and a packet of gunpowder, several Swadhin Bharat and 
Liberty leaflets. The house had not previously come under suspicion. 
In the possession of Sachindra Nath Sanya! were found copies of the old 
Jngantar and photogra])hs of political murderers. At tlu' very mon)erAt 
of his arrest he was preparing seditious leaflets for the post ; and in the 
house of the acc used Bankim (’handra of Patna was discovered a Lije 
of Mazzmi annotated by Sachindra and bearing his name. * (hi page 
34 there were underlined sentences, w'lth a pencil note on the margin 
‘ EdiH'ation through writings. ’ ” The underlined sentences were 
Its writings, smuggled into every corner of the land, moved many a 
young thinker to a passionate resolve that bore fruit in after time. 
Another underlined sentence was “ Here are we,” said Jacopo Kuftini 
to his fellow-conspirators at Genoa, “ five very young men, with but 
limited means, and we are called on to do nothing less than overthrow 
an established government,” 

Of the Benares convicts only one belonged by race to the United 
Provinces. Most w^cre Bengalis and all were Hindus. Keviewing the 
wdioJe circumstances of the case, it may be said that the associates, re- 
ceiving their original inspiration from Bengal, gradually became cor- 
rupted until, under the direction of Bash Behari, they formed an import- 
ant link in the chain of a big revolutionary plot which came within an 
ace of causing widespread bloodshed at a highly critical time. 


122. Shortly after the failure of the great Ghadr plot, including 

^ the Benares conspircy, Harnam Singh, a Jat 

ThecaM off Harnam Slnch. • i' xi, 

Sikh from the Punjab, once a havildar m the 

9th Bhopal Infantry and subsequently* “ chaudhri ” of the regimental 
bazar, was arrested at Fyzabad in Oudh on a charge of complicity in 
the plans of the conspirators. It w^as proved that he had been corrupted 
by revolutionary pamphlets received from a student of Ludhiana in the 
Punjab named Sucha Singh, an emissary from Rash Behari ; that he 
had afterwards visited the Punjab, and had distributed leaflets ; that 
he had taken over a revolutionary -flag and a copv of the Ailan-i~J any 
(an appeal to the peoples of India to rise and murder or drive out all 
the Europeans in the country). This book was found in his house. 
His operations, however, were ineffective. He was convicted and 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 


* Judgment, Benares conspiracy case. 
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123. In November 1916 two Bengali youths were convicted by the 
Jugantar lialltti District Magistrate of Benares of posting up 


Jugantar leaflets of the usual type in the city. 
One Narayan Chandra De, was aged only twenty-four, but had already 
been active in corrupting youth, and had thrown a bomb at a train in 
Bengal. He had been a master at a Benares school called the Oriental 
Seminary, and a teacher by profession. The other was a youth of nine- 
teen, who was already serving a term of imprisonment, having been 
convicted of coining for political jnirposes. In this jiefarious pastime 
he had been working under a certain Surnath Bhaduri, a Benares Bengali 
of notorious antecedents. 

124. These incidents show clearly that so far the revolutionary 
movement has not taken hold ot any section 
of the people of the UJiited rroviiic-es, but 
that the position and circumstances of Benares will always render that 
city a point of peculiar peril. They prove that when contagion per- 
meated, it spread gradually and secretly, through poisonous literature 
and teaching among uncritical and impressionable youths ; that- within 
these narrow limits it worked unchecked for years and linally devel()t)ed 
a conspiracy which almost achieved a horrible tragedy. Since judg- 
ment w'as passed on the Benares convicts, Jifgauldr leaflets have been 
posted up in public })iaces ol that city, and Bengal suspects have })cen 
arrested there. On three occasions students admitted to colleges in the 
United Provinces have been found either to have met, or to be in ci])lier 
correspondence with, Bengal revolutionaries ; and on the night of F'l'b- 
ruary the 9tL, 1918, Vinayak Rao Kapile. absconder in the Benares 
conspiracy case, was shot dead m Lucknow, it is believed, ))y some of 
his fellow-revolutionaries. He was certainh^ killed by a Manse pistol 
bullet. During the subsequent police investigation a Bengali suspect 
was arrested in a house in which w^ere discovered two *450 revolvers 
and 219 rounds of Mauser pistol ammunition belonging a]>parcntly to 
the stolen Rodda consignment. Formulyp wore also found for prepara- 
tion of the tobacco tin bomb, together with picric acid and gun-cotton. 
After these discoveries leaflets of the usual type were posted in various 
towns of the provinces, apparently in order to frighten the authorities. 
These postings were probably the work of “ post-box ” youths. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The connection between the Central Provinces and the 
Revolutionary Movement. 


125. Two resolutions passed at the ralcutta ses.sio.us of tlic Indian 
Nagpur in 19 C 7 08 National Congress in i)eccnili)er 1900 composed 
for a short s])ac*e the difforences betw(‘.en 
Moderates and Extr(nnists. The first of tliese was “ liaving regard 
lo the fact that the people of this country have little or no voice in 
its administration and that their representations to the (lovernnieiit 
do not receive due consideration, this Congress is of opinion that the 
boycott luovimient inaugurated in Bengal ny way of protest against 
the partition of that province was and is legitimate.’’ The second ran 
as follows, that “ this (,'ongress is of opinion that the system of govern- 
ment obtaining in the self-governing British colonies should b(' extended 
to India ; and as steps leading to it, urges that the following reforms 
.should be immediately carried out.” The proposed reforms were 
detailed, and at the close of the Congress ])roceedings, it was announced 
that the Congress of 1907 would be held at Nagpur, the capital of 
the Central Provinces, once the seat of a Maratlia kingdom 


'IVoughout 1907, however, there was continual friction between 
the Moderates and Extremists of Nagpur. The tone of the local Extre- 
mist press became more and more hostile to Covernment and its 
influence on schoolboys and students grew more pronounced. A new 
journal, the Hindi KesarU appeared on the Lst of May with the object 
of spreading among Hindi-speaking people, as well as among Marathas, 
the views expressed by Tilak’s Marathi Kesari published at Poona. 
In the first nine months of circulation, the issues of the Himli Kesari 
reached a weekly figure of 5,000, and its articles were considered so 
pernicious that circulation of the paper among soldiers was prohibited 
by the military authorities. Another jirominent journal of the same 
character was the Desha Sevcik^ to which we shall refer later on. 

But the tactics of the Nagpur Extremists were stoutly o])posed by 
the Moderates, and so sharp was the contention that Surat in the Bombay 
Presidency was substituted for Nagpur as a place for the December 
sessions of the Congress. How seriously the latter city had been affected 
by the Extremist campaign is apparent from the following passages 
in a letter from the Chief Commissioner to the Ins])ectoT-tTeneral of 
Police, dated the 22nd of October 1907 “ I am not satisfied,” wrote 

Mr. Craddock, “ with the manner in which the police are dealing with 
student rowdiness in Nagpur. If things go on as they are going, all 
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our respectable public men will be frightened away from Nagpiw:. For 
the future I am determined that rowdiness shall be put down. 

I have asked the Commissioner to convene a meeting of Principals 
and Head Masters to discuss the question of enforcing discipline, but the 
police must catch the rowdy students before we can deal with them 
properly. Nagpur is being disgraced in the public press by continued 
iiicidcTits of this kind, and they must cease. . . . It is time that 

Nagpur ceased to be a bear-garden of students moved by seditious 
agitators.” Remedial measures were adopted, but things were not 
improved by visit from Arabinda Ghosh, of Bengal notoriety, who 
arrived on the 22iid of December on his way to the Surat Congress, and 
lectured in support of boycott and swadeshi. On his way home after 
the Congress, he halted at Nagpur and lectured again on the same subject 
He also vindicated the conduct and policy of Tilak and the Extrcmivsts 
at Surat. Bengalis and Marathas, he said, were children of the same 
parents and sluuld continue to share each other's sorrow and joy. 
Swadeshi and boycott flourished nowhere as they did in Bengal. N<> 
one in India had sulTered as bravely for his country as the latter-day 
Bcmgalis, for instance the editor of the J}iga'nfar. 

Under such influences the tone of the Nagpur Extremist press intensi 
bed in the bitterest hostility t<> (Jovernment. 8oon after the Muzailaj - 
pur bomb outrages, the Desha Sevak of the 1 1th of May 1908 indulged 
in the following remarkable ]>assages. It stated that among many 
shameful defects that had crept into the Indian nation through contact 
with the English was ignorance of bomb-making. Properly speaking, 
every respectable citizen ought to possess a good knowledge of the us(^ 
of weapons, the preparation of bombs, etc. The contact of 
the English,” it went on, “ has rendered the condition of India so pitiful 
that people are wonderstruck at the most ordinary insignificant deeds. 
The whole place from Simla to Ceylon is filled with amazement at the 
taking of two or three lives by young Bengalis by means of a bomb. 
But the making of a bomb is such an easy matter that none should 
be surprised at all. It is a natural right of man to use weapons or to 
make bombs. If human laws prohibit this it is meet for us to submit, 
but Ibis should not fill us with surprise for bombs. ... If the 
fact that these bombs were actually prepared at Calcutta is true, then 
we are greatly delighted. It is best that none should commit crime, 
but if the people are prompted to do wicked deeds they should be such 
as would become a man. To rob ornaments by deceit, to forge docu- 
ments, to take false oaths or to burn people’s houses at night arc mean 
and feminine crimes. We think the action of Khudirarn Basu in 
attemj)ting to take the life of Mr. Kingsford is certainly very mean,, 
and none should follow his example. We therefore express our loudest 
protest against such crimes and the making of bombs at Calcutta for 
this purpose. True that we should know how to make bombs, but 
we must ask and get this right from Government. To prepare bombs 
by breaking the laws is detestable. To murder the bureaucrats is not 
the way to regenerate the nation and it is not necessary to subvert the 
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British Government for this purpose. To gain complete and unquabd^d 
independence, which is the ultimate object of our nation, this is not 
essential. We feel indignant at our Bengali brethren for not keeping 
this in mind. We must also congratulate Mr. Kingsford for escaping 
from Khudiram Basu’s aim. Mr. Kingsford’s doings as Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, were both outrageous and satanic.’’* 

The Hindi Kesari of the 16th of May 1908 observed that, although 
the present editor of the Jugantar was undergoing trial, and in spite 
of the Maniktala arrests, the Jugantar was still appearing. Referring 
to the bomb conspiracy, the Jugantar stated that it was an attempt 
to become independent. The English are not the King of India. To 
wage war against dacoits, thieves and rascals could not be called con- 
spiracy. 

But in spite of these inflammatory utterances, the Maniktala f trial, 
the arrest of Tilak, and the firm attitude of the local Government induced 
sober reflection. Demonstrations which were held on Tilak’s birthday, 
July the 18th, passed oil quietly, and were shunned by Muhammadans, 
although a Mr. Haidar Raza arrived from Delhi and spoke of Tilak 
as the political guru or preceptor of the whole of India. Efforts were 
made to start riots on the conviction of Tilak ; but these were quickly 
suppressed, and a meeting called to express sympathy with Tilak was 
prohibited. Some half a dozen persons were convicted of rioting and 
sentenced to be imprisoned or pay fines ; seditious editors of news- 
papers were prosecuted and punished ; and instructions were issued 
by the local Government for the taking ot security under the Criminal 
Procedure Code from itinerant seditious orators for abstinence from 
action likely to disturb the public tranquillity. During the later months 
of 1908 seditious activity confined its energies to the t arring and mutila- 
tion of a statue of Queen Victoria. On November the 26th local “ acts 
of violence ” were ascribed by a leading Extremist politician in con- 
versation wdth the Inspector-General of Police as due simply to “ wrong 
individual impulse.” He considered the Jugantar the only paper, 

“ likely to develop such wrong individual impulses.” In fact the move- 
ment had spent, its force, and a state of affairs which had once seemed 
likely to result in revolutionary developments completely subsided. 

126. The Central Provinces did not, so far as we are aware, again 

ineidAnifl Aff laijs come into contact with dangerous movements 
until in February 1915 Nalini Mohan Mukharji, 
one of the Benares conspirators, was deputed by Rash Behaii to induce 
the troops at Jabalpur to join the rising planned by the Ghadr party 
for that month. Nalini failed to achieve success and was afterwards 
tried and convicted in the Benares conspiracy case. Subsequently 
Nalini Kanta Ghosh of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti, who is by reputa- 


* Mr. Kingsford had tried and convicted persons connected with seditious news- 
papers. He-liad also sentenced a boy named Sushil to receive fifteen stripes for resisting, 
a police search of the Bande Mataram press. 

t A Nagpur college student was among the Alipore accused. 
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tion connected with various Bengal outrages and has recently been 
arrested at Gauhati, Assam, in senjational circumstanccia, was found 
to have been touring through the Central Provinces ; and s t the end 
of 1915 an absconding Benares conspirator, Vinayak Rao Kapile, paid 
visits to Jabalpur in order to provide a refuge and establish a connection. 
He formed a knot of seven persons, namely, two students, two masters 
at a high school, a pleader, a clerk and a tailor. The tailor and one of 
the students were found to be mere post-boxes, and, though arrested, 
AN ere discharged. The other five were interned and Vinayak's organiza- 
tion was nipped in the bud. He himself disappeared from the province 
and has since been murdered.* 

The incident is a neat illustration of the way in which a revolutionary 
from outside sows evil seed in a place free from indigenous disaffection 
and also of the way m which, by firm action taken in tune, mischief 
can be arrested. 


* See paragraph 124. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Revolutionary Movements in the Punjab. 


127. The North-Western Frontier Province and the Punjab divide 
The »ro hies of 1S07 fi'oni Afp;hanistaii and Central Asia. 

” ' The Piinjal) has for years been by far the most 

fruitful recruiting ground for the Indian Army and to-day enjoys the 
same proud pre-eminence. Of its population, 55 per cent, is Muliani- 
madan, 33 per cent, is Hindu, and 11 per cent, is Sikh. But the most 
martial section is the Sikh, which during the jiresent war, with less than 
one-hundredth of the population, has supplied about one-sixth of the 
fighting forces of the Indian Em])ire. The Punjab, however, has by no 
moans escaped revolutionary contagion, and our brief narrative must 
commence with the early months of the year 1907 when, as was noted 
at the time by Sir Denzil Ibbctson, then Lieutenant-Governor, every* 
where people were sensible of a change, of a “ new air ’’ N^liieh was 
blowing through men’s minds, and were waiting to see what would 
come of it. It will be remembered that at this time the Jvgantnr and 
similar publications were daily pouring forth their poison among 
thousands in Bengal, w^hile the Alipore and Dacca conspirators were 
laying their plans, recruiting their ranks and collecting their weapons. 
It is not surjirising that simultaneously new ideas should l\e fermenting 
elsewhere in India. 


128. The situation in the Punjab at the end of April 1907 was clearly 
depicted in a minute by Sir Denzil Ibbetson from which which we may 
quote some passages. His Honour slated that in the east and west of 
the province the new^ ideas w'ere confined to the educated classes, and 
among them, in the main, to the pleaders, clerks and students. ‘‘ As 
the centre of the province is approached, however,” he wrote, “ the 
feeling in the towns grows stronger, and there are greater signs of activity 
and unrest. In the cities of Amritsar and Ferozepore there has been an 
attempt on tlie part of the liahore agitators to arousb feelings of disloyalty 
which has apparently met with considerable success in Feiozepore, 
though it has not been so successful in Amritsar. In the tow/is ol 
Rawalj)indi, Sialkot and Lyallpur an active anti-English propagaiida is 
being openly and sedulously ])reaclied. In Lahore, the eajiital of the 
province, the propaganda is virulent and has resulted in a more or less 
general state of serious unrest,” Sir Denzil noted that in this jilace, on 
two recent occasions Europeans had been insulted as such ; that noting 
had taken place over sentences passed on the proprietor and editor of 
a newspaper ; that the educated extremist agitators were carrying on 
a campaign by means of public meetings and were pushing a definite 



anti-En"lish propaganda in the villages of the Chenab Canal Colony and 
Bari Doab. AmoliLg these villages there was dissatisfaction with legisla- 
tion proposing modifications of Canal Colony tenures and with a pro- 
jected raising of canal-rates in the Bari Doab. His Honour observed 
that pains were taken to turn this to the utmost account possible, and to 
inflame the passions of the Sikhs, that the police were being pilloried as 
traitors to their fellow-countrymen in connection with the agitation, 
and were advised to quit the service of Government, while the same 
invitation was addressc d to Indian soldiers. A minor sign of the times 
was that, when, a couple of weeks before, the menial staff on that portion 
of the North-Western State Bail way which traverses the Chenab Colony 
went on strike, public meetings were convened to express sympathy 
with them, and substantial sums of money were subscribed for theiii 
support. The Lieutenant-Governor held that some of the leaders looked' 
to driving the British out of the country, or at any rate from power, 
either by force or by the passive resistance of the people as a whole, and 
that the method by which they had set themselves to bring the Govern- 
ment machine to a standstill was by endeavouring to stir up a strong 
feeling of racial hatred. He considered the whole situation “ exceedingly 
dangerous and urgently demanding remedy.'’ 

The remedy adopted was the arrest and deportation of Lajpat Kai 
and Ajit Singh, the Hindu and Sikh leaders of the movement, under 
the provisions of Regulation III of 1818. The proposed Canal Colony 
legislation too was vetoed by the Government of India ; but the sugges- 
tion that the root of the trouble was agrarian was not accepted by the 
Secretary of State, Lord (then Mr.) Morley. Speaking in the House 
of Commons on June Gth, 1907, he said : “ There were twenty-eight 
meetings known to have been held by tlie leading agitators in the Punjab 
between 1st March and 1st May. Of these five only related, even 
ostensibly, to agricultural grievances : the remaining twenty-three were 
all purely political.” 

On the 1st of the following November the Viceroy thus summed up 
the leading characteristics of the year when the new^ Bill lor preventing 
seditious meetings Avas before his Legislative Council : ‘‘ We cannot 
afford to forget the events of the early spring, the riots at Lahore and 
gratuitous insults to Europeans, the Pindi riots, the serious view of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab on the state of his province, the 
consequent arrest of Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, and the promulgation 
of the Ordinance, and, contemporaneously with all this, a daily story 
from Eastern Bengal of assault, of looting, of boycotting and general 
lawlessness, encouraged by agitators, who with au utter disregard for 
consequences, no iilatter how terrible, have by public addresses, by 
seditious newspapers, by seditious leaflets, by itinerant secret agents, 
lost no opportunity of inflaming the worst passions of racial feeling.” 


129. After the deportations all was quiet for some time ; but in 
1909 a stream of seditious literature issuing 
^ * ' from Lahore necessitated preventive measures. 

Ajit Singh, whose deportation had only lasted six months, was the 
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principal oflfender and fled to Persia ; but bis brotbei* and a certain Lai 
Cliand Falak, recently acrain pr(»niincnt in a similar connection, were 
convicted of exciting disaffection and were sentenced to iinprisoninent. 
In the same year a certain Bhai Parmanand, subsecjiiontlv one of the 
Lahore conspirators, and sentenced to transportation for life, was pro- 
secuted under tlie (.Viminal Procedure Code and bound t)ver r-o be of 
^ood behaviour. A copy of the bomb-manual ns(‘d bv the Alipore 
conspirators, as well as other documents, including two remarkable 
letters from Ijajpat Bai, had been found in liis possession. These letters 
liad been written dining the troubles of 1907 to Parmanaiul, then in 
England. The first was dated the 28th February 1907, and another 
was dated the 11th of April following. Both wen‘ addressed from 
Lahore. Jn the first Lajpat Kai requested the recipient to ask the 
jiotoiious Krishnavarma * to “ employ a little of his money m sending 
out a number of books eoutdiniiig tine ideas on polities to the student 
c ommunity here.’' He also asked Parmanand to sound Krishnavarma 
as to the placing at our disposal of a portion of his gift of Bs. 10,000 
lor political missionaries.” 

In the second letter Lajpat Rai Avrote : “ The peojde arc in sullen 
mood. Even the agiicultural classes have begun to agitate. My only 
f(‘ar is that the bursting out may not be premature.” When the case 
against Parmanand came into Court, Lajpat Rai stated that by the 
above expression he meant nothing more “ than that aguculturistB, 
not being accustomed to a political agitation, might not be able to carry 
on their agitation peacefully.” He was not ‘‘ at that stage in tavoui 
of a political agitation among the agricultural population.” He further 
said that the books which he asked for were of the description mentioned 
in another letter produced that day aud containing a list of standard 
publications, including “ revolutionary, political or historical novels.” 
Ho added the words ; “ Till after my return from deportation, I never 
knew that Shyamaji Krishnavarma had views about political violence 
or crime as are now expressed by him. Aft(ir that I had nothing to do 
with him.” 

180. The next outward sign of levolutioiiary activity was the Dellii 
Th. iwiihi outrage of December 1912, whe i His 

Excellency Lord llardinge’s life was attcm])ted 
and one of his attendants was killed. The perpetrator of this 
outrage was not discovered, and five months later an Indian order ly w^as 
murdered by a bomb at Lahore. This led eventually to a remaikable 
trial and some curious disclosures. 

It was showm that a certain Hardayal, once a resident of Delhi and 
a Hindu student of the Punjab University, had proceeded to England in 
1905 to complete his education at Oxford, holding a State scholarship. 
He had surrendered this scholarship and sacrifice’d the last instalment 
of his eiiioluments therefrom, stating that he disapprin ed of the Eijglish 


* iJec paragrripba i)-7. 
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system of education in India. He had returned to India and had in 
1908 held a class in Lahore, preaching the bringing to an end of the 
British Government by a general boycott combined with passive resistance 
of every kind. Among his pupils were two youths, J. N. (4iatarji, ;i 
Bengali, and Dina Nath, an up-country Hindu. He left India and has 
since become notorious as the organizer of the Ghadr (Mutiny) party in 
America. After his departure Chatarji informed Dina Nath that 
Amir Chand of Delhi, a schoolmaster, lately employed in the Cambridge 
Mission High School, would continue his political educatioji. Dina 
Nath went to Delhi and was received by Amir Chand, but was reclaimed 
by his father and returned to Lahore. It is noteworthy that Chatarji\$ 
father too had ordered him home on discovering that he was staying 
with Hard aval in the house of Lajpat Rai. \ 

After returning to Lahore Dina Nath kept up connection with Chatarji, 
and before the latter went to England to become a barrister was 
introflnced by him to the notorious Rash Behari,* a Bengali, then Head 
Clerk of Llie Forest Research Institute of Debra Dun. Rash Jiehari 
further educated Dina Nath as well as two other young Hindus, Abad 
Behari and Balmokand, and arranged for the dissemination of seditious 
literature and throwing of bombs, introducing to the society his servant, 
a young Bengali named Basaiita Kumar Bisvas. Abad Behari attended 
the Lahore Central Training (hllege, but lived at Delhi and was an 
intimate friend of Amir Chand, mentioned above. .Amir Chand joined 
the conspiracy. He w^as subsequently described by the Sessions Judge 
of Delhi as “ one who spent his life in furthering murderous schemes 
which he was too timid to carry out himself.” It is unnecessary to 
detail the doings of the conspirators It was subsequently proved 
that they disseminated widely among students and others a leaflet 
extolling the attempt on Lord Hardinge’s life in such terms as these : 

The Gtfa, the Veda>i and the Koran all enjoin us to kill all the enemies 

of our Motherland, irrespective of caste, creed or colour 

Leaving other great and small things, the sjiecial manifestation of the 
Divine force at Delhi in December last lias proved beyond doubt that 
the destiny of India is being moulded by God himself.” The evidence 
produced at their trial inspires a strong suspicion that they themselves 
contrived the Delhi outrage and proves that they distributed other 
violently inflammatory leaflets received from Calcutta and printed at 
the press used by the Raja Bazar consiiirators-t It was also estalflished 
that, in pursuance of the plans of the conspirators, Rasanta Kumar 
Biswas had placed a bomb on a mad in the Lawrence (hardens at 
Lahore on the evening of May the 17th, 1913, with the intention of 
killing or injuring some Europeans. The bomb, however, killed no one 
but an unfortunate Indian orderly, who ran over it in the dark on his 
bicycle. Dina Nath turned approver. Amir Chand, Abad Behari, 
Balmokand and Ba.santa Kumar Biswas were convicted and handed. 


* Soft parajijrrtph 121. 
t Soo paragraph Cl. 
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but Rash Behari escaped, to contrive other murderous plots. So far 
his associates were few and his doings had received no measure of 
popular support. 

131. The next period which concerns us is the period which 

immediately followed the outbreak of the 
Muhamm^lan estrange- trouble had been Hindu, 

but the war between Turkey and Italy and 
the apparent indifference of Great Britain throughout the Balkan War 
bitterly ann'^kved some Muhammadans of the Punjab. Certain utter- 
ances of British statesmen were interpreted as indicating that Britain 
favoured a combination against Turkey. Subscriptions were raised for 
a medical mission and for the Turkish Red Crescent funds ; and in 
the winter of 1912 a certain Zafar Ali Khan, editor of the Zamindar, a 
Lahore Muhammadan paper, visited Constantinople to present to the 
Grand Vizier some of the money collected. In September 1913 it was 
found necessary to confiscate the security deposited for the good 
behaviour of this man’s journal in consequence of disloyal and in- 
flammatory articles therein published regarding a religious riot at 
Cawnpore in the neighbouring United Provinces, and early in 1914 
Khalil Khalid Bey, the Turkish Consul-General, came to Lahore to 
present to the Badshahi Mosque a carpet sent by order of the Sultan 
as a token of gratitude for pecuniary sympathy recently shown to 
Turkey. The Consul-General was followed a fortnight later by two 
Turkish doctors of the Red Crescent Society. Through influences of 
this kind the outbreak of war found a small section of Punjab Muslima 
out of humour with the British Government. But no fruits of this 
circumstance were immediately visible, and the most noteworthy Punjab 
events which followed August 1914 concerned the Sikhs. 

At first all went well, and a foolish agitation, which had recently 
been fomented by a Sikh named Harchand Singh over the straightening 
of the boundary wall of an old Sikh temple at Delhi, gradually subsided. 
Then appeared a new and powerful element of distnrbaiice. 

132. We have already referred to Hardayal. This man had arrived 

in San Francisco in 1911, imbued with passionate 
“ Qhadr^” * mjvement. Anglophobia and determined to inspire with 

his own spirit as many as possible of his fellow- 
countrymen. He addressed meetings at various places in the Ihiited 
States, and organized associations sworn to destroy Britisli rule 'm India. 
He started a new^spaper called the Ghadr, With his followers he decided 
to distribute the Ghadr freely in India.* Their press was called the 
“ Jugantar Asram ” (the school of the new era). Tiieir paper was 
printed in more than one Indian language. It ivas widely distributed 
among Indians in America and was forwarded to India. It was of a 
violent anti-British nature, playing on every passion which it could 
possibly excite, preaching murder and mutiny in every sentence, and 
urging all Indians to go to India with the express object of committing 

* 1 hese details are taken from the records of tlio Lahore conspiracy case. 
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murder, causing revolution and expelling the British Government by 
any and every means. It constantly preached the formation of secret 
associations. It “ held up to admiration, and as examples to follow, 
every seditionist and murderer who sprang into temporary notorieiy.’'* 
Hardayal and his followers addressed numerous meetings, and at one 
held at Sacramento on the olst of December 191.*! f “ portraits of famous 
seditionists and murderers were displayed on the screen and revolutionary 
mottoes were exhibited. Finally Hardayal fold the audience that 
Germany was pre])aring to go to war with England, and that it w^as time 
to get ready to go to India lor the comii'g revolution.” He was assisted 
in these oporalions l)y various liculenants, notably by a Hindu named 
Ham Chandia, who had lecn editor of two seditious papers in India, 
and by a Muhammadan named Bailatiilla.f Ihe speeches which 
Hardayal delivered atti acted attention fr(un the United States authc^r- 
ities ; and on the IGth of March 191-1, he was ai rested with a view to 
his de^portation as an undesirable alien. He was released on hail and 
absconded to Switzerland, leaving Kam Chandra to manage the 
“ Jugantar Asram ’’ and publish the Ohadr new s])a]HT. Hardayal is 
now believed to be at Berlin. Before he left America he and his associal ( S 
had created a formidable organization, eager to biing al out rebellion 
and bloodsheel in India. Hardayal liimse'lt, “ while iiuhicing his dnjies 
to go to a certain fate, has caicfiilly kept liiinself and liis leading lieuten- 
ants out of danger.”! 

The doctrines W’hieh he preached and circulated had reached the 
Sikhs and other Indians resident in British Columbia. At a n^oeting 
in Vancouver in December 1913 a poem from the Gliadr newspaper 
W'as read, in which the Hindus were urged to expel the British from 
India. The main grievance of the Vancouver Indians was the (^Tiiadian 
immigration law under wUich every intending Asiatic invuigrant, with 
a few particular exceptions, has to satisfy the Canadian authorities 
that he is in possession of 200 dollars and has travelled by a continuous 
joiiinoy on a through ticket from his native country to Canada. In 
1913 three Sikli delegates visited the Punjab. They had come from 
America, and wore members of the Ghadr party who liad come to recon- 
noitre the position. Their real purpose was recognized after their 
departure. They addressed meetings at various towns on the subject 
of the grievances of Indians in Canada and caused resolutions of protest 
to be passed in w'hich all communities joined. But the suliject was 
academic to the majorities among their audiences. In Se])tcmher 
1911, however, it suddenly acquired a vivid interest. 


133. On the 19th of that month occurred the disastrous Budge- 

Th« Budee-Budge riot. circum.f ance« Avhich led up 

to and produced this aflair exorcised some 
influence on after-events and must therefore be clearly understood. 


♦ 'I'hcsc details an* taken fiom llic retoids of he haliore coiispiiaoy case 
t 8eo the juds^mont in tlio first Lahore conspirao}’’ case. 

X 8co paragraph 109. 



The central figure in the narrative is a certain Gnrdit Singh, a Sikh 
of the Amutsar district in the Punjab, who had emigrated from India 
15 years before, and had for some time carried on business as a con- 
tractor in Singapore and the Malay States. There is reason to believe 
that he returned to this country about 1909^ He was certainly absent 
from Singapore for a space ; and w'hen he returned there, going on to 
Hong Kong, he interested himself in chartering a ship for the convey- 
ance of Punjabis to Canada. Punjabis, and especially Sikhs, frequently 
seek employment in the Far East, and have for some time been temj)tod 
by the higher wages procurable in Canada. But their admission to 
that country is to some extent impeded by the immigration laws which 
we have described already. 

There were already in Canada about 4,000 Indians, chiefly Punjabis. 
Some of these were revolutionaries of tlie Ilardayal school, some were 
loyal, and some had migrated from the United States on account of 
labour differences there. The Committee of Enquiry, which subse- 
quently ijivestigated the whole affair, considered that Gurdit Singh’s 
action had been much influenced by advice and encouragement re- 
ceived from Indian residents in Canada. At any rate, after failing to 
secure a ship at Calcutta, he chartered a Japanese vessel named the 
Komagata Maru through a German agent at Hong Kong. He issued 
tickets and took in passengers at that port, at Shanghai, at Moji and 
at Yokohama. Ho certainly knew what the Canadian Iqav was, but 
perhaps hoped to evade it by means of some appeal to the courts or 
by exercising political pressure. It is equally certain that many of 
his passengers had no clear comprehension of their prospects. The 
Tribunal that subsequently tried the first batch of Lahore conspira- 
tors held that probably Gurdit Singh’s main object was to cause an 
inflammatory episode, as one of the witnesses stated that Gurdit Singh 
told his followers that should they be refused admission, they would 
return to India to expel the British. On April the 4th, 1914, the Koma- 
gata Maru sailed from Hong Kong. At intermediate ports consign- 
ments of the Ghadr newspapers were received on board, and at Yoko- 
hama two ludian revolutionaries from the United States visited the 
ship. On the 23rd of May the Komagata Maru arrived at Vancouver 
with 351 Sikhs and 21 Punjabi Muhammadans on board. The local 
authoiities refused to allow landing except in a very few cases, as the 
immigrants had not complied with the requirements of the law. Pro- 
tests were made, and, while negotiations were proceeding, a balance 
of 22,000 dollars still due for the hire of the ship was paid by Vancouver 
Indians, and the charter was transferred to two prominent malcontents. 
Revolutionary literature of a violent cluiracter was introduced and 
circulated on boara. A body of juffice was sent to cnfoico the orders 
of the Canadian Government that the vessel should leave ; but with 
the assistance of firearms, the police wore beaten off, and it was only 
W’^hen a Government vessel was requisitioned with armed force that 
the Komagata Maru passengers, who had prevented their Captain from 
weighing anchor or getting up steam, were brought to terms. On the 
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23rd of July they started on their return journey with an ample stock 
of provisions allowed them by the Canadian (jlovernment. They were 
by this time in a very bad temper as many had staked all their posses- 
sions on this venture, and had started in the full belief that the 
British Government would assure and guarantee their admission to a 
land of plenty. This temper had been greatly aggravated by direct 
revolutionary influences. The revolutionary party too had endeavoured 
to smuggle arms on board at Yaneouver. 

During the return voyage the War bredee out. On hearing at Yokf>- 
hama that his ship’s company woidd not be allowed to land at Hong 
Kong, Gurdit Singh rejdied that they were pcaleetly willing to go to 
any port in India if provisions were supplied. The British Consul Ht\ 
Yokohama deelined to meet his demands, which were exoibilant; hut 
the ('onsul at, Kobe was nnue compliant, and alter 1 elegrajdiie eommuni- 
calion btdween Japan and India, the Kiwuujala JMaru started for 
Caleutta. At neither Hong Kong nor Singa]K>re were llie passengers 
allow'ed to land. This added (o their annoyance, as, acccuding to the 
findings of the Coininittee, many had not wished to letnrn to India at 
all. 

The Komagata Maru arrived at the mouth of the Hoogldy on the 
27th September 1914 and was moored at Jbidge- Biidgi' at II a.m. on 
the 29th. There a s])ocial train was waiting to convey the j)nss(*ngers 
Iree of charge to the Punjab. The Government was acting under the 
provisions of the recently enacted Tngressinto India Oidinance, which 
em])owered it to restrict the liberty of any person cntciing Intlia aftiu’ 
the bth September 1914, if such action were necessary tor llu' pruiec- 
tion of the State. Information had been received regarding I he tem])er 
and attitude of Chirdit Singh and his followers. It was justified by 
(“Vents. The Sikhs refused to enter the train and tried to march on 
Calcutta in a body. They were loreibly turned I)‘*<^k ; and a iiol en- 
sued with loss of life on both sides. ]\lany of the Sikhs w’('r(‘ aimed 
with American revolvers. Only (iO passengefs in all, ineliiding the 
17 JMuhanimadans on hoard, were got olT in the. train that ('Vijning. 
Eighteen Sikhs were, killed in the riot; man)" w"ere arrested (iither then 
or subsequently ; and 29, including (Jurdit Singh, disappi^.a.red. Of 
tliose who w"erc arre.sted, the majority were allowed to go to their homes 
in the following January. Tliirty-one were interned in jail. 

The Committee found that most of the passengers were disposed 
to blame the Government of India for all their misfortunes. “ It is 
well known,” states the report, “ that the average Indian makes no 
distinction between the Government of the United Kingdom, that of 
Canada, that of British India, or that of any colony. To him these 
authoiities are all one and the same.” And this view* of the whole 
Komagatu Mam business by no means confined to the passengers 
on the ship. It inspired some Sikhs of the Punjab wdth the idea that 
the Government was biassed against them ; and it strengthened the 
hands of the Ghadr revolutionaries who were urging Sikhs abroad to 
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return to India and join the mutiny wlucli, they asserted, was about 
to begin. Numbers of emigrants listened to such calls and hastened 
back to India trorn Canada, the United States, the Philijipines, Hong 
Kong and China. 

134. The Government of India had already on the liOth of August 

Preventive measures. a Oidi.umco in order to 

prevent the entry into India oi undesirable 
aliens. On the 5tli of September they followed up tins measure by 
an Ingress Ordinance designed to control the movements ol returning 
emigrants of the Glitidr pcisuasioii. Tlie Budge-liudge riot warned all 
concerned that serious consecjueuces would ceitaini}' tuisue from half- 
hearted employment ot such precautions, and, as subsequently other 
emigrants arrived, they were carefully inspected, and, il considered 
dangerous, eithei' interned in jail or forbidden to reside elsewheie than 
in Ihcii- native villages. But thousands were leturmng ; aeciirate dis- 
crimiiiatioii was impossible ; and few of the emigrants bad been in- 
dividually incriminated by any news as yet received. It was not long 
bclore the emigrants who were not interned made then presence felt 
ill tlie Punjal) ; and only the precautionary measures adopted prevented 
an eaily outbreak on a considerable scale. As it was, the situation 
developed gradually. 


135. On the iiiglit of the IGth October 1914 the Chauki Man jail way 
station on the Perozejiore-Ludhiana line was 
*^^'^g(?rous*sUualiM. three or more persons, aimed with 

a revolver. All persons unconnected with the 
stall’ were ordered to leave, and fire was opened on the Station Master, 
who A\as hit in the slornacli, an uiifortimate water-carrier being simul- 
taneously wounded in the thigh. The ruflians then helped themselves 
to the station cash and departed. Jt traiisjiiicd aftiuwauls that (he 
emigrants had been e.xpecting a consignment ol aims at llus station. 

On the 2yth ol Octobei' the ship Tosa Mam arrived at Calcutta 
with 173 Indian jiasseiigers, mostly JSikhs, hum America-, Manila, Shaii- 
glnii and Hong Kong, KcliabJe information irom lifjjig Kong and 
Bangoon had [)receded the vessel, to the cllcct that her passeiigcra 
had talked openly of starting lebellion on arriving in India. One 
hundred of these men were interned in jail. Ol those who were not 
interned, G were afterwards hanged for murderous outrages in the 
Punjab, 6 were convicted in various conspiracy cases, G were subse- 
quently arrested and interned on aecouiit-of their mischievous activities, 
2 were chief leaders of the subsequent revolutionary movement and 
were admitted as approvers. Of the men originally interned in jail , 
G were prosecuted in the fiist conspiracy case for criminal acts of con- 
sj)iracy abroad, and were transported for life. Of all the October, 
November and December shiploads of returning emigrants, the Tosa 
Mara was the most dangerous. It contained naalcoiiteiits who had 
divided themselves into sections each of which was to work under a 
leader in a particular area of the Punjab. But the internment of the 
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majority of the passengers disorganized these elaborate arrangements. 
In November tlve Provincial Government reported to the Government 
of India that some of the recently interned emigrants ware moving 
about the country but were generally regarded with indifference. 
Village headmen had reported to the local authorities cases in which 
these persons were indulging in dangerous or inflammatory language. 
(Secret meetings were being held, emissaries were visiting villages and 
gangs were being formed. On the 27th of November one of these gangs, 
consisting of 15 men, while on its way to loot the Moga subdi visional 
treasury in the Ferozepore district, met by accident a Police Sub- 
Inspcctor and a zaildar (village notable), who challenged tlicni. These, 
after a brief ])arlcy, they shot dead with revolvers. Afterwards they 
were pursued and surrounded by police and villagers. Two wore 
killed ; seven were captured, and the rest escaped. All the captured 
men had recently I'otunied from the Far ]<]ast or America. On the 
28tb of November another gang collected at the Jhar Sahib, a Sikh 
temple, on an isolated spot in the Amritsar district. They were feasted 
there by a certain Lai Singh and his relations and, while making arrange- 
ments for the perpetration of outrages, were alarmed and dispersed by 
the advent of police followed by cavalry. 

Arrest was ordered of one Prithi Kajput, of Laru in the Ambala 
district, who had been active in spreading sedition since his return 
to India. On the 8th of December he tried to murder the police officer 
sent to apprehend him and nearly succeeded in doing so. 

On the night of the 17th December at Pipli village, in the Dalwali 
police circle of the llissar district, the house of a Brahman was robbed 
of booty worth Rs. 22,000 by a gang suspected to consist of returned 
emigrants. Two were reported to have been armed with guns. 

136. In the middle of December the Punjab Government reported 
to the Government of India that the doings 
by fhe^Punjab"" returned Sikh emigrants had more than 

Government. anything else engaged official attention, that 

the majority of these had returned expecting 
to find India in a state of accute unrest and meaning to convert this 
unrest into revolution. On the 1 9th of the same month the Provincial 
Govermneiit forwarded, for consideration and orders by the Imperial 
Government, a draft Ordinance dealing with the prosecution and sup- 
pression of violent crime. They asked for the very early promulga- 
tion of this Ordinance throughout the province. 

Their letter summarized the situation in clear and forcible terms. 
It did not suggest that the stability of Government would be seriously 
endangered by the emigrants, but expressed the apprehension that the 
attempts of these men to create disorder might lead to feelings of in- 
security and alarm and thus disturb the peace of the province. Within 
the past lew months several violent crimes, the robbery of mail bags, 
attempts to derail trains, had been committed by returned emigrants 
and their local adherents. Government was also in possession of in- 
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formation which showed that some of tliose persona had endeavoured 
to seduce troops from their allegiance and contemplated an extensive 
programme of violence and terrorism. The Lieutenant-Governor con- 
sidered that “it is most undesirable at the present time to allow trials 
of any of these revolutionaries or other seditioninongers who have been 
or may be arrested in the commission of crime or while endeavouring 
to stir up trouble to be protracted by the ingenuity of Counsel and 
drawn out to inordinate length by the committal and appeal procedure 
which the criminal law provides.” His Honour therefore submitted for 
approval a draft Ordinance which provided, subject to the sanction of 
the Local Government to its a])plication in these cases, (a) for the elimi- 
nation of cominittal procedure in the case of offences of a political or 
(juasi-political nature ; (h) for the elimination of apj)eal in such cases ; 
(c) for the taking of security from persons of the class affected by a 
more rapid procedure tlian that pi escribed by the ordinary law ; (f2) for 
the prompt jmnishment of village officers and the finding of villagers 
colluding with and harbouiing revoliitionar}^ criminals. The Ordinance 
created one substantive offence, “ the carrying of arms in suspicious 
circumstances.” This provision had been borrowed from the Frontier 
Tribes Kegulations. The Punjab letter ended with the following jiass- 
ages : — “ The object of the Ordinance is to provide for the prompt sup- 
pression and, as far as possible, prevention of the type of ciiiiie in which 
the revolutionary and seditious sections of the population are most 
likely to indulge. Tlie bulk of the people arc well disposed, but the 
war has created a situation which the enemies of Govcrimicnt consider 
favourable for the luopagation of lawlessness and defiance of con- 
stituted authorit}'. Any delay or weakness in dealing with such mani- 
festation is certain to encourage these tendencies and to draw to the 
revolutionary gangs a large number of lawless and desperate characters, 
who would 1)0 infiuonced not so much hy political objects as by the 
prospect of jiluiider. AVith these influences at work, while famine 
prices are prcvaiJiiig, iherc is danger of organized attacks on property 
on a large scale leading to a general feeling of insecurity and alarm. 
Hence the Lieut enant-(.h)vernor has iiicluded variou.s offences against 
]3roperty, in addition to seditious offences and acts punishable under 
the Arms and Ex})losives Act, within the scope of the Ordinance.” 
The measiiie was excejitional aiid intended to cope with a tcm])orary 
emergency. It would have the support of all loyal and law-abiding 
people ill the tiruvince. 

137. This letter had no sooner been des- 
^***^**'thc situaUon!"* juitched than the situation began to develop 
far more rajiidly. 

The GJiadr booklet Uh(idr-i-(jaiq (Eclio of mutiny) enjoins : “ We 
should commit dacoity on the Government and awake the whole of the 
run jab.” ” Kob Europeans of their money and bring it to your own 
use.” And Nawa)) Khan, the first important Ghndr approver, stated 
ill Court that one of the resolutions passed on the Tusa Mam was that 
loyal riiiijabis of substance should be looted. The judgment of the 
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first Lahore Tribunal recites five notable cases in which these inten- 
tions were carried out. But besides these cases the following other 
outrages were committed by turbulent jnen, believed or suspected to 
be mainly returned emigrants, during the months of December 1911 
and January and February 1915 : — 

(а) Dacoities at Pharala and Karnama in the Jullundur district 

on the 24:th and 25th of December. 

(б) Two robberies in the Ferozepore district on the same dates. 

(c) A dacoity at Chowrian, Gurdaspore district, on the 27th Decem- 

ber. 

(d) Dacoities on the 1st and 4th of January in the Hoshiarpur 

and Jullundur districts. One of these was accompanied by 
the murder of a village watchman. 

(e) An attack by eight Sikhs on the house of a Canal Sub-overseer 

in the Montgomery district. Tlie owner’s arm v/as broken 
by a revolver bullet. 

(/) A dacoity at Sri Gobindpur in the Gurdaspore district on the 
16th of the same month. 

(f/) The plundering of some Hindu shops on the 21st cd .January 
at a town in the Kapurthala State. Some of the gang 
were subsequently arrested with some seditious literature, 
245 rounds of ammunition and a revolver. 

We now come to the “ political dacoities proved in Court : — 

(a) The first of these was perpetrated on the 23rd of January, 
Ornaments were taken from the family of a Hindu shop- 
keeper at Saliiiewal in the Ludhiana district. The unfor- 
tunate • man, his wile and daughter-in-law were beaten. 
He died of his injuiies. The booty obtained was small. 

(h) On the 27th of January 10 or 15 dacoits attacked the house of 
a Hindu in the Mansuran village of the same district. They 
took away a la^’ge amount of booty which was converted 
to revolutionary purposes. They assaulted a woman and 
a boy, proclaiming to the assembled villagers that they 
were collecting money to turn out the British and would 
be assisted by the Germans. Villagers who opposed the 
robbers were fired at and bombed. Some students from 
Ludhiana were implicated in this outrage. 

(c) On the 29th of January a money-lender’s house at Jhanir in 
the Maler Kotla State was plundered and the owner was 
made to show the robbers the way to another house, which 
was also rifled. A Special Tribunal subsequently found 
that this crime too was comn itted by a gang of revolu- 
tionaries for the purpose of securing funds for the prosecu- 
tion of their seditious objects. 
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(d) On the 2nd of February, lor the same purpose, revolutionaries 

robbed a house at Chabba in the Amritsar district. They 
were armed with bombs, pistols and clubs. They murdered 
the owner of the house, but were attacked by a group of 
villagers who captured one, drove off the rest, and only 
desisted from pursuit w^hen some had been injured and 
mutilated for life by the dacoits. In this enterprise the 
revolutionaries were assisted by local bad characters ; and 
then it was that the police authorities began to get into 
touch, through a spy, with the wliole organization, and 
discovered that an enterprise far larger than any yet undcj- 
taken was in process of incubation. But before coining 
to this we should mention — 

(e) a dacoity at Rabon Unchi in the Ludhiana district on the 3rd 

of February, where a woman was robbed of property worth 
Rs. 4,198 which was devoted to revolutionary purposes. 


There had too been attcinots at derailing trains on the 3id, 0th, 
7th, 15th, 18th and 21st of January. Moreover, on the 12tli of February 
a police guard consisting of one Head Constable and four constables 
stationed on a railway bridge in the Amritsar district w^ere menaced 
by a gang of eight or ten men. 


138. It was subsequently established in (V)urt, and is manifest 
The Lahore conspiracy L\nii this recital, that the original disappoint- 
ment and disorganization of the returned 
emigrant conspirators had given way to the utmost conlideiice and 
activity. Many of the interned KofruKjala Maru passengers, had been 
released early in January ; letters were reaching India from Indian 
residents in America full of rancour, abuse of the English, and confident 
hope of a German victory ; and the authorities had been warned by 


one of the emigrant leaders that his associates were in touch with the 
Bengal revolutionary party and with local seditionists. It was moreover 
proved that in December 1914 a young Maratha Brahmin named 
Vishnu Ganesh Pingley had arrived in tlie Punjab promising Bengali 
co-operation with the malcontent emigrants. Pingley, a native of 
the Poona district, had emigrated young, and had returned from 
America with various Sikh Ghadr proselytes. After his arrival in the 
Punjab a meeting w’^as held at w^hicli revolution, the plundering of 
Government treasuries, the seduction of Indian troops, the collectifjii 
of arms, the preparation of bombs and the commission of dacoities 
were all discussed. Pingley 's offer to introduce a Bengali bomb expert 
was accepted, and emissaries were despatched to collect materials for 
making bombs. The assistance of sojne Ludhiana students was enlisted 
in this collection work and Rash Behari J^>asu, of Delhi conspiracy 
notoriety, arrived from Iknarcs, where he had been living in retire- 
ment.* A house was procured for him in Amritsar, where he lived 
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with other Bengalis till the beginning of February 1915. There he 
worked in concert with the leading Sikh revolutionaries. Early in 
February he arranged for a general rising on the 2Lst of February of 
which Lahore was to be the headquarters. He went there and sent 
out emissaries to various cantonments in llp2:)cr India to procure military 
aid for the appointed day. He also tried to organize the collection 
of gangs of villagers to take part in the rebellion. Bombs were pre- 
pared ; arms were got together ; flags were made ready ; a declaration 
of war was drawn up ; instruments were collected for destroying rail- 
ways and telegraph wires. In the meantime, however, in order to 
raise funds for the financing of the enterprise, some Punjab revolu- 
tionaries had committed various dacoities. Information of the pro- 
jected rising had been received through a spy. Bash Behari’s head- 
quarters were raided on the 19th of February, and seven returned 
emigrants were found there, in possession of a revolver, bombs and 
the component parts of other bombs, as well as four revolutionary flags. 
Two more conspiratvors were arrested on the following day. Thirteen 
ill all were taken and four houses were searched. Twelve bombs were 
seized, five of which were loaded bombs of the Bengal pattern. The 
report by the Chemical Examiner showed that two of the latter were 
apparently old and the other two of recent make. Fragments of similar 
bombs had been found in connection with former revolutionary outrages 
in India. National flags too were discovered. It became manifest 
that the plotters had designed simultaneous outbreaks at Lahore, 
Ferozepore and Kawalpincli ; and later it appeared that their operations 
were intended to cover a far wider area. Not only were these to extend 
to such places as Benares and Jabalpur ; but we are satisfied from 
evidence which we regard as conclusive that at least two or three revolu- 
tionaries in Eastern Bengal were on the 8th of February aware of what 
was in contemplation, and were arranging for a rising at Dacca if the 
Sikh revolt materialized. 

Rash Behaii and Pinglcy cscaj>ed, the latter only for a time as lie 
was arrested a inoiith later in the Lines of the J2th Cavalry at Meerut 
with bombs in his possession. On the 20tli of February, the day after 
the first captures, a Head Constable was killed and a Police Sub-Inspector 
was wounded by a party of returned emigrants, whom they had asked 
to come to the police-station. And on the 14th and 20th of February 
dacoities were committed in the Faridkot State and Lyallpur district. 

139. The Punjab Government had endeavoured to meet a state 
of serious disorder by the resources of the 
law and by arranging patrols of 
Government. police and cavalry. But these measures were 
inadequate, and on the 25th of February they 
addressed the Government of India, in continuation of their December 
letter, appending an account of the dacoities and violent crimes which 
had been committed by the returned emigrants and their adherents. 
They enumerated 45 cases in all, the figure for the past five months, 
and oucc more asked for extraordinary legislation. They reported 
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that the situation had rapidly developed in a dangerous manner, and 
that the rural population in the central districts had been adversely 
allected by the campaign of violence and sedition waged by the Ghadr 
party and supported increasingly by the lawless section of the peo])le. 
Rural notables and village officials were being terrorized. The revolu- 
tionaries were using every endeavour to tamper with the loyalty of 
the troops. The objective of the conspiracy frustrated on the 19th 
had been an attack on the magazine and armoury of a regiment. On 
the same’ date forty men had arrived by train at Ferozepore, some 
armed, presumably to attack magazines and armed depots, but had 
been thwarted by precautions taken by the military. Fifteen IMuliam- 
madan students had gone off to join the Hindustani fanatics on the 
frontier. Patrolling by troojis and police was steadily practised, but 
the situation in the Punjab could not be allowed to drift any fiu ther. 
It was necessary that effective power should be given, as soon as possible, 
to the local Government to deal with violence and political trouble. 
The spread of revolutionary propaganda must be checked forthwith ; 
violent and seditious crimes must be promptly punished ; the men 
behind them must be removed and interned ; the mischievous activities 
of newspapers must be curtailed ; and every precaution must be taken 
to ensure that the poisonous teaching of open rebellion was kept both 
from the army and from the people from which the army was 
recruited. 

In a subsequent letter dated February the 28th the Punjab Governd 
ment reported that the »Sikh conspirators arrested at Lahore appeare- 
to be mainly ignorant Sikh peasants who have been indoctrinated 
with crude ideas of equality and democracy in America and led' to 
believe by Hardayal and his co-workers that India can be made into a 
Utopia in which all will be equal, and plague and famine cease to exist 
by the simple expedient of driving out the British.’' On the IGth of 
March the Lieutenant-Governor reported the arrest of three returned 
emigrants of the Ghadr persuasion while attempting to tamper with 
troops, the seizure of six bombs in the Ludhiana district and the outbreak 
of violent dacoities in the Western Punjab, whore at one place shops 
and houses were looted for four successive nights and in another tract 
robberies were organized by criminals who announced that Govern- 
ment was in difficulties and that the Germans were coming. It is 
probable that these last-named outbreaks were caused not by returned 
emigrants, but by a general contagion of lawlessness. They were in 
fact the organized attacks on property on a large scale foreshadowed 
by His Honour’s letter of December the 19th, 1914, In this same 
letter of the 16th of March 1915 he stated that, so far, of 3,125 
emigrants who had passed through the hands of the police at 
Calcutta and Ludhiana, 189 had been interned, 704 had been restricted 
to their villages, and 2,211 had so far been subjected to no restrictions. 
He reported the appointment of standing district committees of Sikhs 
to assist the local authorities in dealing with emigrants, and more epeci- 
ally in advising as to internments. Results so far indicated thac these 
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committees would recommend the internment of many emigrants still 
at large. 

140. The Government of India was reluctant to supersede in any 

Passing Of (he Defence of degree the courts and processes of ordinary 
India Act. law. put both in the Fun jab and in Bengal 

Subsequent improvement the situation was rapidly deepening in gravity, 
of conditions. Defence of India Act, which substantially 

embodied the main provisions of the originally proposed draft Ordinance, 
was j)assed quickly through the Imperial Legislative C'ouncil. Its 
most important provisions were the appointment of Special Tribunals 
for the trial of revolutionary crimes. It allowed neither commitment 
proceedings to these Tribunals nor judicial appeal from their decisions. 
A letter from the Punjab Government dated the 31st ol Maicli 11)15 
describes its salutary effect ; and there can be no doubt that in subse- 
quent months a highly dangerous situation rapidly improved. The 
degree of assistance derived from the new Act and the regulations 
framed thereunder nia)'^ be appreciated through the following 
extract from a letter addressed to the Government ol Ijidia by the 
Punjab Goverjirnent on the 30th September 11)15 : Action lias been 
taken against twenty-five persons during the past, fortnight under rule 
3 framed under section 12 of the Defence of India Act. Nineteen 
of these arc followers of one Mani ^ingli, from whose jiosscssion a 
quantity of seditious papers were recovered on the 2ffth of June in the 
Jhind State. These jiapers, which were written by. Mani Singh, 
purported to be revelations of God, and the most recent w’^cre of a very 
objectionable nature, gloating over the success of the German arms and 
predicting the downfall of the British. Action lias been taken against 
19 of Mani Singh’s following in British territory wdio appear to have 
been engaged in intrigue and in circulating false lumours about the 
war.” 


A few remaining outragei. 


141. The only other revolutionary offences 
which we need mention arp> — 


(a) The discovery of arms and seditious literature at Thikriwala, 

Gurdaspore, on the 3rd of April 1915. 

(b) The murder of a loyal zaildar, Chanda Singh, in tin* Hoshiarpur 

district on the 25th of the same month. Two returned 
emigrants were hanged for this. 

(c) A loyal gentleman named Sardar Bahadur Accliar Singh was 

rnurilcrod in Amritsar district on the 4th of June 1915 by 
two returned emigrants, who wTre caught and hanged. 

(d) On the 12th of ilie same montli an attack was made on a 

military guard jiosied at a railway bridge in the same district 
by a gang oi revolutionaries. The non-commissioned officer 
in charge of the guard and the sentry w^ere killed. Four 
sepoys wa-re wounded and all the rifles and ammunition 
were carried off. The gang was promptly arrested and 
the arms w^re recovered. 
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(p) On tho 3rd of August 1915 one Kapur Singh, who had given 
evidence in tlio Lahore conspiracy case, was murdered. 

142. On the 16th of July 1915 a deputation of the leading Sikhs of 

Order completely reiiored. Amritsar district waited upon the Deputy 
Commissioner with the object of devising 
means to remove the stigma which the conduct of the returned emigrants 
had attached to their nation, and this incident probably expressed a 
widespread feeling, for the Ghad/r movement in the Punjab was then 
rapidly subsiding. 

On the 31st of January 1916 the Punjab Government wrote : “ The 

returned emigrants among the Sikhs are reported to he settling down, 
and the feeling among the Sikhs generally is reported to be more satis- 
factory than at any time for some years. The gallant behaviour of 
Sikh regiments at the frf)nt has done much to restore the amour ^no^re 
of the community, which was apprehensive that its good name would 
sulTer from the crimes of the returned emigrants. There could be no 
better proof of the confidence of the people in the stability of the 
Government than the fact that 15,000 acres of Government waste land 
were sold on the 2()tli and 21 at January at Montgomery at a rate of 
lis. 180 per acre. Many of the purchasers were Sikh sardars or peasant 
proprietors.'’ 

113. Nine batches of conspirators were tried by Special Tribunals 

Lahore conspiracy trials, constituted under the Defence of India Act. 

In one of these cases 61 accused were before 
the court, there were 404 prosecution witnesses, and 228 persons were 
culled as witnesses by the defence. In another the accused numbered 
74, the jiroseciitioii witnesses 365, and the defence witnesses 1,042. 
1)1 a thii'd tile figures were 12, 86 and 44. As a result of all the cases, 
28 jicrsoiis were hanged, 29 wera acquitted, and the rest were sentenced 
to transportation or imprisonment. Some mutinous soldiers of two 
regiments were tried by court-martial, and a few murderers, dacoits 
and I rain- wreckers were dealt with by the ordinary courts. 

We have already narrated the main facts elicited by the con- 
s])iracy trials. The lirst Tribunal observed in their judgment tliat “ a 
v/aAM' of sedition had been ebbing and flowing in the Punjab since 1907.” 
They recited the doings of Hardayal in America, the arrival of the 
emigrants in the Punjab, the coming of Ganesh Pinglcy, the principal 
crimes committed by the rcvolittionaries, the arrangements matle by 
Rash Behari and liis associates for a general rising. Among other 
things a declaration of war had been draAvn up ; instruments had been 
collected for destroying railways and telegraph wires. The Tribunal 
coiiunented on minor dacoities and on attempts which had failed either 
from hick of courage in the robbers became there were armed pensioned 
soldiers living in the village which was to be the object of attack, or 
because the police had been yarned, or for some other reason. They 
observed that the Ghadr newspaper had placed the seduction of troops 
in the forefront of its objectives and that various efforts with this object 
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were made by some of the associates^ both at ports on the way to India 
and in this country. Rash Behari was prominent in co-ordinating 
the latter, and employed Pingley, a Ludhiana student named 
Sacha Singh,* and other persons as his instruments. Ghadr 
literature was used. Indian soldiers were approached at 
Meerut, Cawnpore, Allahabad, Benares, Fyzabad, Lucknow, in the 
United Provinces. The success attained was extremely small, but 
the seed sown must have caused some tragedies had not the plan for 
a coiicerteel rising on the 21st of February been nipped in the bud. The 
consf)irators attached great importance to the propagation of seditious 
literature and to the manufacture of bombs. As regards the first the 
judgment states : “ There is no doubt the establishment of a press , 

in India was one of the methods they intended to further their designs. 
The success in seducing people which the Ghadr had attained 
in America was sufficient encouragement for this course to be adopted 
in India ; and it is common knowledge that Indians are easily swayed 
by that which is in print.” The bombing material collected in Amritsar 
and the establishment of a bomb factory in Jhabewal, a village near 
Ludhiana, are described in the judgment of the Tribunal. A village 
named Lohatbadi was also made a bomb centre. 

The issue of the Ghadr dated ihe 13th January 1914 had advised 
Indians to go abroad, learn how to make rifles, bring boxes full of them 
into the Punjab and “ rain over the province a sweet shower of guns.” 
Some pistols and ammunition were brought from America, and Rash 
Behari contributed four revolvers. Other weapons too were collected, 
but most fortunately for the public the procurement of sufficient arms 
was a serious difficulty, and the plans for attacking the Ferozepore 
and Mian Mir arsenals collapsed. 

The men tried in the first case were the organizers and leaders ; 
those who plotted and tried to overthrow Government by murder, 
massacre and rapine. But the men tried in the second case were, with 
few exceptions, the implements for occasional outrages who dropped 
out of the movement soon after taking part in particular crime. Among 
the first batch of convicts was Bhai Parmanand, of 1909 notoriety. 

This man left India for a time, but had returned from America vid 
England in December 1913. In America he had associated with 
Hardayal, He had written and published after the outbreak of war 
a history of India the purpose of which, the Tribunal found, was “ to 
bring His Majesty’s Government in India into hatred and contempt 
and to further the general objects of the Ghadr conspiracy.” He was 
found to be a leader in the plots of the conspirators. Another convict 
was Pingley, the Maratha, already alluded to. 

144. The judgment in the second case gives further details of the 
return of the revolutionary emigrants from America. It states that 
sedition was actively preached in villages ; and among regiments men 
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were instructed to hold themselves in readiness to rise and massacre 
\then the sipjnal was given. Even after the February failure etTorts 
continued, and a place called Dhudile was made a rendezvous of revo- 
lutionaries. The aid of the local schoolmaster was enlisted and his 
school became a house of call for llie confederates. A detachment 
from a regiment on guard at a railway bridge was attacked on the 11th 
of June 1915 ; two men thereof were murdered ; and the murderers, on 
their way home, killed two other men. Five of the gang, however, 
were soon arrested and hanged. 

The judgment recites evidence which show that it was mainly 
want of arn\s that prevented a large rising in December 1914. The 
Tribunal found that the seduction of students was carried out on all 
possible occasions, such inducements being offered as that “ studies 
sliould be dropped as they taught only slavery ; all who helped (the 
rebellion) were to be given high office ; the rising would be inaugurated 
by the arrival of leaders from foreign counlries in aeroplanes ; and the 
State v/ould crown Ifardayal as King.” Villagers too were enlisted, 
some influenced by fanatical excitement, some by cupidity and hopes 
of loot ; and possibly some fearing that, if they did not, they would 
be left behind when the revolutionaries succeeded in their objects. 
Advantage had been taken of the Delhi temple wall incident to persuade 
sonae fanatical Sikhs that their religion was threatened. 

The judgment states that the Ghadr newspaper and its progeny 
(verses, leaflets, etc.) W'ere distributed in every place where the revolu- 
tionaries hoped to gain adherents, and' particularly among troops.” 

The Tribunal concluded that not only had the crimes recited in the 
original case been committed, but that other murders had been com- 
mitted or projected. 

Evidence given in the third Lahore conspmacy case supported the 
finding of the Mandalay Special Tribunal that certain revolutionaries, 
three at least from Canada, collected in Bangkok and engaged in a 
j)lot to invade India by w’ay of Burma. The Punjab Tribunal wrote : 
“ Wc have clear evidence that this design did exist, and that it was 
part and parcel of the Gkadr movement in which German agents were 
concerned. . . . It is quite clear that some scheme for causing 

trouble to the British Government, to he developed in Siam, had 
been hatched by the leader of the Ghadr movement in San Francisco 
in conjunction with Germans.” Later on the judgment runs : '' We 
have seen that the 'Jugantar Asram ’ (at San Francisco) was placarded 
with a sheet : ‘ Do not fight the Germans. They are our friends ; ’ 
and this was clearly the Ghadr motto after war (sic). We have seen 
that the literature printed at the Ghadr offices was taken away personally 
by the German Consul for distribution among Indians everywhere ; we 
have seen that Gcxinany paid for Indian agents to be sent to Afghanis- 
tan, Siam, Manila, Thibet and Turkey from America, to stir up trouble 
against Britain ; that the German Consul in San Francisco was in close 
coniiection with Ham Chandra j and that the Consul-General in New 
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York was forwarding Indian revolutionaries at his own expense to 
Germany to help in such ways as they could.” The judgment goes 
on to refer to the evidence of a witness once a paid agent of Germany, 
his association at the India House with Hardayal, and at Rio Janeiro 
with Ajit Singh, “ the revolutionists of 1907, at whose instigation he 
set out to Berlin for revoluiionary work,” He reached Berlin in March 
1915, and there met Hardayal and other well-known Indian revolu- 
tionaries, who were the leaders of an Indian Revoluiionary Society 
in Berlin. This society, which aimed at establishing a republic in Lidia, 
held constant meetings attended by Turks, Egyptians, German officials, 
and most noteworthy of all, German ex-professors and ex-missionaries 
who, iji their time, had received the hospiialily of the British Govern- 
ment in India. Hardayal and Chattopadhyaya were in daily communi- 
cation with the German Foreign Office. To carry out the revolution 
in India, there was an Oriental Bureau for translating and disseminat- 
ing inflammatory literature to the Indian prisoners of Avar in Germany. 
Inflammatory letters, drafted by the German Government and addres.sed 
to Indian Princes as from the German authorities, were translated and 
printed, and meetings "were held in which the common objects of India 
and Germany were dilated upon, these meetings l)eing sometimes jire- 
sided over by highly j)laced Geiman officials.” The witness was sent back 
to America, ” reported his arrival to the German Gon.sul, who 
put him in communication wdth Gupta and one Welide, a German, 
whose particular mission was to conv^^y 20,000 dollars of German money 
to the revolutionaries in India. In America ho met other Germans, 
Boehm, Jacobson and Sterneck, and his connection with these mtm and 
the Siamese expedition we liave already discussed.” 

The other cases call for no s])ecial notice here. In one Lai Chand 
Falak, of 1909 cedebrity, Avas convicted of cons])iracy to wage war upon 
the Kmg and of sedition. M'e was transported for ten years. 

145. Under the Defence of Lidia Act 30 persons were interned in 


Action taken under the 
Defence of India 
Regulations. 


jail, 113 were restricted to their villages, 25 
were restricted to other villages. TTiider the 
Ingress into India Ordinance 331 yiersons were 
interned betAveen Octolier 1914 and December 


1917, of whom 224 arc accounted for by the period October 1914 to 
A])ril 1915. Two hundred and forty-two of the 331 have been released. 
Of the emigrant revolutionaries, 2,57G in all have been restricted to 
tlieir villages. We are informed that so valuable has been the work 
of the Sikh advisory committees in regard to restrictions, internments, 
relaxations and releases, so strong has been their influence on the side 
of law" and order, that although a considerable number of suspects 
continued to arrive in the Punjab after the troubled period, especially 
from the Far East, at the end of 1917 the total of persons restricted 
in any way under the Ingress Ordinance w"as only 914, wdiile the number 
of these at first restricted and then released from restriction had risen 


to 1,513, and^ Tclea.ses were steadily progressing. There is, however, 
sound admonition in the folhnving word.s of a Sikh official witne.ss who 
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appeared before us : There are thousauds of persons \\ho liavc returned 
to India with revolul ionary ideas and only those nnaijist whom we had 
definite information were inteniod or restrieted. The inajorih' ha\e 
perfect liberty/' The Government of the riinjab have informed us 
that they have also takem the following precautions : — 

(r;) They have ])y order prevented four newspaper eilitors from 
publishing pro-German or alarmist matt(Ts, They have 
ordered the jire-censorshij) of a newspaper which Zafar All 
Klian, of the Zuinnidar, has been permitted to start. 

(fo) They have prohibited Messrs. Tilak and Bepin Ghandra Pal* 
from entering the province. Information had been received 
that these two gentlemen proposed a lecturing tour to spread 
the Home Rule j)ro[)aganda. “ The (iltadr consjiiracy/’ 
the local Government considers, “ has shown liow the illiter- 
ate classes are apt to interpret a demand for Home Rule 
which to educated persons may seem justifiable. Further, 
whem the ])rovince was being called upon to supply the 
largest possible number of recruits for the Indian Army, 
it was unquestionable that any political excitement such 
as these gentlemen proposed to create would be prejudicial 
to public safety and would have a bad effect on recruiting. 
Orders \vere issued, accordingly, prohdiiting them from 
entering tlie Punjab. These are still in force/’ 

14 ti. It, is evident that the Ghadr movement in the Punjab came 
within an ace of causing widespread bloodshed. 

Conclusions. With the high-spirited and adventurous Siklis 
the interval lietwTen thought and action is sliort. If ca])tuiTd by 
inflammatory appeal. ^ they are prone to act with all possible eelerily 
and in a fashion dangerous to tlie wdiole fabric of order and constitu- 
tional lulo. Few persons, reviewing the hisiorv which wc have 
summarized, will not be disposed to endorse the considered ojiinion of 
tlie Punjab authorities that “ had not (Jovernment been armed with 
extensive powers under the Defence (»f India Act and the Ingress 
Ordinance, the Ghadr movement could not have been supjircs.sed so 
rapidly ; and delay of preventive action and retribution in such a ca<e 
would have increased yet more the amoinu of disoidur to be coped 
with.” 


* .' ee 1 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Revolutionary Crime in Madras. 

147. In 1907 pooplo in tlir Madnis Piv.siflin^cy \^r*r(' bv 

SPi’itiM of loci.nrf's dolivorod bv ('li;indva 

Btpin Chandra Pars l^ctur- n i n r * i < i i i w 

ing tour in 1907 . * ^ Hongali lonriialisl and lorhu(‘i. Il(\ 

coninionml a tour fhrou^li llio f'oast ' 

in April and arrivt^l at Madras on tho 1st ot May. Tlio snb'p.H Is on v iiudi 
he spoke worn ''Swaraj/'' "Swadeshi^' and ‘Mhncofi. ‘ llis visd 
to Rajainnndrv had been followed on the 21tli of ApiH bv a strike of stu 
dents at tiie (roverninent (-cdlege there. On the 2nd of May in a ‘^pr^eeb 
at Madras he is reported io have said th.it, while tlie fhilish desp'ed fo 
make the (irovernnient in India po]ndar witliout ceasing in anv sense 
to be essentially British, the Indians desired to make n auinnomevns, 
absolutely free of the British Parliament. The British admiioxt i at ion 
was based ujiou matfn or illusion and in the rerognilioii of the niaen* 
character of the liritidi pov/er lay the sirenfrtb of the new iiiovrvnent. 

The news of Lajpat Rai’s deportation from the Punjab hromdit 
Bepin Chandra’s tour to a close. A crowd luid assembled (o Imur him 
speak on the 10th of May, but ho did not appear funl leallets were di.'tn 
buted which stated that as a mark of sorrow at Ijajpai, Hai s ariosi and 
deportation Mr. PaPs lecture announced for tliis eximing / rihandoned. " 
Bepin Chandra left next day for (talcnt-ta and the anangementh madi' 
to receive him in districts south of Madras wen* eaneelled. On the 2oth 
of May he addres.sed a meeting at a SffLii celebiation in a house in (\d- 
ciitta at which, according to a report which appeared in his own pajim' 
New India, on June dth, 1907, he recommended the organization ol Kali 
fuja (worship) in every important village every new moon day No( 
worship of the ordinary Kali, but of Raksha Kali that is worsliiiiped in 
times of trouble. Raksha Kali was not black but wliite, the symbol 
not of darkness but of light. The sacrifices acceptable to Raksha Kali 
were white goat.s and not black ones. It would not- be a had tiling 
if they could organize public Raksha Kali pujas at tlie present junetiin*, 
where large crowds could be collected and 108 goats sacrificed. It would 
put courage into drooping heirts. 

According to a report of the meeting in the Bande Maiaram news- 
paper of May 27th. 1907, Bepin Chandra had been follo^ved by “ a 
Madra.si gentleman, ” who declared that they ought to g( abroad and 
learn the manufacturing of bombs and other destructive - apons and 
how to wield them (even the Czar of all the Russias trembled at bombs), 
and return to their country to sacrifice every ^//nrrn.s 7 /a (new moon) 
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niglit 108 whites (not white lambs but those who were their enemies) 
and there the bright prospect of the whole nation lay in the future. 


Outbursts of soditioui 
activity. 


148. An outburst of seditious activity followed upt)n the visit (d 
Bepin Chandra and resulted in various trials 
in 1908. Early in that year also several copies 
of a pamphlet describing the secret- organiza- 
tion of the Russians were found in the possession of students in the 
Public Works Engineering workshops. The judgments of the High 
Court in criminal appeals Nos. 491 and 503 of 1908 show that Subramania 
Siva and Chidambaram Pillai conspired together to excite disaffection 
towards the Covernment by the delivery of speeches in Tuticorin on 
the 23rd and 25th of February and the 5th of March 1908 advocating 
absolute swaraj. The last of these speeches was connected with Bepin 
Chandra Pal, whose release from jail was expected on the 9th of March 
after a term of six months’ imprisonment for refusing to give evidence 
in connection with charges against Arabinda Ghosh, as editor of the 
Bande Maiaram. He was called in the sx)eech the “Lion of Swaraj, 
and it was suggested that the flag of swaraj should be Inasted on the 
occasion. On the 9th of March Chidambaram Pillai delivered a speech in 
Tinnevelly eulogizing Bepin Chandra and calling on the ])eople to boycott 
everything foieign and assuring them that in three months they would 
obtain swaraj. The two conspirators were arrested on the 1211i of March 
and on the 13th a serious riot broke out in Tinnevelly. It was marked 
by wholesale and deliberate destruction of (government property in ojien 
deflance to constituted authority. Every public building in Tinnevelly 
town except the Sub-Registrar’s office was attacked. The furniture and 
records of these buildings were set on fire as well as portions of the 
buildings themselves ; the Municipal office was gutted. Twenty-seven 
persons were convicted and sentenced for participation in the riot. 


On the 17th of March 1908 one Xrishnaswami made a speech at a 
public meeting in Karur in the Coimbatore district, saying that in Tuti- 
corin swadeshi effort was so great that they had demolished the jxirdesi 
(foreign) courts of the Collector, Muiisif and Police ; why should not they 
(of Karur) do the like ? There W'as a low-paid regiment : why should 
they not exert themselves for the swadeshi cause and to help their mother 
use their guns to shoot the white faces ? If they did so, could they 
not get swaraj ? The speaker was tried, convicted and j)unished. 

In connection wufch the release of Be])in Chandra a paper in Telugii 
styled Swaraj, or the Nationalist Telugu weekly, was reviveil in Bezwada 
in the Kistna district. On the 26th of March a violent article appeared 
on the arrest of Chidambaram Pillai, of wdiich the conclusion was 
“ Halloo ! Feringhi, cruel tiger ! You have dcvoined siniiiltanoously 
three inoffensive Indians in a nioinent witlioul cause. You have been 
transgressing your owm laws too. You fear-stricken man ; it is natiu-al 
for men blinded by arrogance to entertain such pervert chI thoughts. 
You yourself have exposed your secret. You have declared that 
the arbitrary Fefinghi rule is drying up at the mere breeze of the 
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development of Indian nationality. ” For this article the printer and 
proprietor were tried, convicted and punished. 

149. On the 23rd of May, the 27tli of May and the 27th of Juno 1908 
Th <i I ill >■ .1 '♦ t n R^'ditions articles were ])ublished in Madras 

6 n a an I 8 ■ Tamil paper called Inifin which resulted 

in the conviction m the High (^oui t of the printer and publisher, Srinivas 
Iyengar, on the 13th November 1908. The India Press Avaa then 
closed in Madras and removed to Pondicherry- where the paper was 
restarted on nune seditious lines than before. One of the staff was 
M. P. TiriiMial Aeharva. This young man left- Pondicherry for Europe 
in 1908 and lived for a time at the India House in London. In 1909 
he went to Paris. In Sept ember 1910 he wrote from Paris to a. member 
of the staff of the Itaha in Pondicherry a letter in which he said if'^ 
tlu'v could not do or did not care to risk doing things worth doing at 
Pondicherry, the next best thing was to put tlieir plans into practice at 
.some safe ami siiiiahle place and he expected them to do something of 
tbe Mi'n'i- soon. 


loO. At the time when A charya wrote his letter of September a con- 

spiraev against, the Prifish Oovernment was 

Incubation of murder. / . i i 

being worked np in tlie aiadras Presidency 

l)y Nilakanta Bralimacliari (the first aceiised in the Tinnevellv coii- 
s])iracy case of 1911). Ho had been going round Southern India botli 
in 1910 and in ])revions years in conpiany with Shankar Krishna 
Aiyar, preaching siradrslii and sedition, and induced various ]>ersons 
in the Preaideney t o take a blood oath of associatiim for the pmpcKso of 
obtaining swaraj. In June 1910 Shankar introduced Nilakanta to his 
brother-in-law, Yanclii Aiyar, a clerk in the Tr^vaneo^(^ Forest Dejiart- 
ment. Early in llccemher 1910 V. V. S. Aiyar, who had been the 
right-hand man of V'inayak Savarkar at the India TIoiiee and had snbs(*- 
quently gone to Paris and associated with Shyamaji Krislinavanna, 
Mad.um' (-ama and other plotters tliore, arrived in Pondicherry and 
started revolver practice for young Indians in certain gardens and 
he.; the necessity of violence and assassinations to free the country 
On tile 9rh of January 1911 Vanclii Aiyar took three months’ leave and 
\ isited l‘fmdicherry, where he associated with V. V. S. Aiyar and indulged 
in re\eb .>” practice under liis instructions. Evidence was given in the 
Tinn(‘\M*bv conspiracy case that Vanchi had told one of the witnesses 
that English i ul-^ was ruining the country, that it could only he removed 
if all whit e imm were killed, and suggested that Mr. Ashe should lie first 
killed as being the head of the Tinnevelly district and an officer who had 
l iken a leading ]'art in the events of 1908. Vanchi also said that arms 
l ould be obtaimxl from Pondicherry at the proper time. 

In scariJies of the houses of the accused conspirators in the Tinnevelly 
- asc, two pamphlets were found both of which purported to have been 
icintcd at the “ Ferniqln Destroyer Press. One entitled A woixl of 
\'lvicc to tint Aryans ” said : Swear in the presence of God that you will 
remove this sinner of a Ferivghi from our country and firmly establish 
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swaraj thorriii. Take an oath that as long as the Ferwghi exercises 
authority in o\jr land of l^harata you will regard life as worthless. Beat 
the white English Ferittghi you get hold of, even as you beat a dog, and 
kill him wdth a knife, a stick, a stone or even by ihe hand givfMi by (h)d. ’’ 
The other pamphlet was called The Oatli oi admission into the Abhinav 
Bharat Society. The evidence showed that ten co])ies of each ])ani])hlct 
had been sent by ])ost by one (d t he stafT of the Dharma ])aper in Ihmdi- 
cherry to a person who had distributed and disi iissed them witli the 
accused. 


151. Mr. Ashe, the District Magistrate of Tinnevellv, was shot on 

Vanchi Aivar in a 

Murder of Mr. Ashe. m 

rauAvay caniage at a iiimdion itj the Tinnevelly 

district. The assassi'* was accom])anied by his hrotherdn-law, Shankar 
Krishna Aiyar, alro<kly nimitioned, who was subscMpiently arre.sted 
and j)iinished. rj)on the hotly oi the nniuhaer was found a letter in 
the Tamil language Avliicli stated that every liuhan was trying lo drive 
out. tlie English and restore smtxijgn ami tlie Sanatan DJiaiina. Kama, 
Sivaji, Kiishna, ibiru (Jovind and Aijun ruled ovt'i' the land ])rotecting 
all leligion, but now the English WTie ])reparing In crown jn India (leoige 
V, a Mlechhn, wlio ale the flesh of cows. Thief' thousaiut Matlrasis 
had taken a- xow to kill ({eoi'ge V, as soon as Iw lamh'd in IIk' coiiiitiy. 
To maJ^c known their intf'iition to others, he, \hiic]ii, the leard in llui 
eoinpany, had done that deed that day. 


152. In the April number of Madame (‘ama's paper calk'd licndc 
Matttram which was pnlihslu'd in l^iris about 

one of the articles tlud a crime of thivS nature was 
in contemplation. It concluded Avith llu'se words: “ In a meeting or 
in a bungalow, on the railway or in a caniage. in a shoj) or in a church, 
in a garden or at a fair, w'herever an oj)])ortLiinly comes, Englishmen ought 
to be killed. No distiiif'tion should be made between olliceis and private 
people, 'the great Nana Sahib understood this, and oiir fiiends the Ben- 
galis havt', also begun to understand. Blest, be their f'lToi ls, long be their 
arm, now' indeed ayc may say to the Englishman, ‘ Jh)n’t shout till 
you are out of the Avood.' ” In a subsequent article dated duly 1911, 
Madame C^iina tried to show’ that the lecent assassinations w^ere in 
accordance with the teachings of the Bhvgwad Gida, stating : “ When 

the gilded slaves from Hindustan Avere parading the streets of London as 
performers in the royal circus and were prostrating themselves like so 
many cows at the feet of the King of England, tAvo young and brave 
countrymen of ours proved by their daring deeds at Tinnevelly and at 
Mymensingh that Hindustan is not sleeping.” (Sub-In.s])ector Bajkumer 
Ray had been murdered on the 19th of June at Mymerisingh — see 
paragraph 52.) 

This article and the letter found f)n the murderer seem to show 
that the murder Avas designed to take place on the day of the Royal 
Coronation ceremonies. 
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153. The result of the Tiniicvelly conspiracy trial was that nine 
Conclusions accused persons belonging to different castes 

and grades of society were found guilty of 
conspiracy against the State, but were not found to be guilty of abetment 
of the murder of Mr. Ashe. It was pointed out by the Court how the 
binding nature of the oath taken by the conspirators had overcome 
the caste prejudices which are often a bar to intimate association in 
Southern India. 

Since the trial of the Tirmevelly conspirators there does not appear 
to have been any trouble from criminal revolutionary conspiracy in the 
Madras Presidency. We do not consider that tlierc was any indigenous 
revolutionary movement in Madras, and but for the influence of Bepin 
Chandra Pal and the revolutionaries plotting in Paris and Pondicherry 
there would have been no trouble in Southern India. 
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CHAPTER Xra. 


Revolutionary Conspiracy in Burma. 

lo'l. The j)r<)viiic.e of Burma proseuts many foatiires which diffor- 

nitiato It. from the other ijioviikos of the 

Special features of Burma . 

Imlian hnipire. tor i)in' present iiujuirv we 

aie chiefly couceriied with tlie composition ot its population. It con- 
tains a Itital population of ujiwanls of V2 million pexifile, of whom 8 
millions are Burmese, 15 millions belong t,o frontier tribes, sue h as Shans, 
Karens and Kac hins, while the other million is eojiiposed of immigrants, 
KHHHIO Hindus, ratlier more than 400. 0(M) Muhammadans and 120,000 
Chinese. The ehiel eity of Burma, Kangoom eontaiirs a population ot 
niMii\' 2>00-(KH). of whom upwa-rds of 100,000 are Hindus, upwards of 
oO 000 Muliaiiiiiiadans (mostly from (mjetathi-.sjicaking races of Western 
India), lb. 000 Chinese, wliilc 88.000 are J5urme.se. There do not appear 
to have been anv indigimous conspiracies in I5unna connected wuth the 
Indian revolutionary movement, though the provmee has liad its native 
conspiracies, for there have been plots fomented by })ettv eliieftains 
who hoped U) obtain some form of kingship and tliat the British rule 
would in SOUK' mysterious. manner eorne to an end : none of them have 
given any serious trouble to the authorities. 

ibo. J5urma, how'ever, has not been altogether free from criminal 
eoiispiraey coiineeted with the Indian revnlu - 

Imported conspiracy. tionary movement It lias been the scene of 

determined elToris to stir up mutiny ajuong the military forces and to 
overthrow the J5ritish ( lover rrrrieiit. Such (dforts have originated iti 
America have been conecn traded in Bangkok and thence, wu'th the 
assistance ol (Jermans, lui\e been dire^'tod liorn tlie Siamese fiontier 
against i5urm;i, 

Tlie existence ol a conspiracy iu Ameiica and its develojnnent in 
Bangkok were iiivestigatKcl in the two Burma conspiracy cases tried by 
Sjieeial Tribunals in Mandalay in IDJO. The following passage from the 
judgment in tin* first conspiracy ease de.serihes the American conspiracy 
according to tlie e\idenee recorded by the Tribunal : 

“ As to tlui exist (Mice of a i-oiispiraiN Coun‘>el ha\f not Ihouglit K pnssiliie to deny 
it and no aiguineiil wie addressed to us as to it Two approvers, Na^^al) Khan and 
Miila Snivh, ^ave evidence as to it. Tlie\ tell us of the wanderings of men hke 
Hardayal, JVirnianaiul and Haikatulla, v\ho called meetings and made seditious 
.speeches iidlamnig the minds ol Indians in Anu'rica and Canada. A meeting at 
A'Uonu IS descnhcd at which Kaidayal took the cliair and it was dciided to form an 
Assodation to )>c called the Hindu As.sociatioii of the Pacific (’oast with local 
br.mrhes, and how ollice hc.iicis for local centres wxre a])j)oiuted. .It was resolved 
to uolkvt aih'^cnpUoiis and to start a paper to be called the C/iadr or 'Mutiny,’ 
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winch WfiR to 1)0 sonl t^ralislo all Jndians, ami a prosa to be called the Juganta^ 
Asram or ' Jleniulago of the Now Kia.’ The he ad quarto is were to be at San 
l<Yan('i.soo and lliojc the jacss was started. Tlio paper was first issued on the 1st 
November It) 111. 

The objec ts of tlie Assooinlion ot ’ (Jhailr “ party are dcpo.scd to l?y the witnesses 
and el(‘ar]y scl. out in the party organ. Kaeli issue contains an article entitled, ‘A 
rough aeeoLint of tlj(‘ lliitisli l?a'j.' It giv(‘p fourteen heads of eJiargcs against 
iintisli nile. It will be sidiuuent to cite a lew of them. ‘ 1. The English arc drag- 
ging av\ay bO or ores of lujxies every year from India to England. II. For the edu- 
cation of 24 (lores poisons lh(‘ exjicaises ai*e 1^ erores and for sanitation two 
erores, hut toj tlie army 2t)A (•rt)ies arc s])eiit. 4. Famines are increasing and 
within the* last ton yeais two erou\s of iiicn, women and children have died from 
hungc'i. 11. ICxpodilJoiiK l!a\(‘ l)een sent against Atghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
I’c'ishi and ('liina with ilif‘ inoiuw of India and at the saeritice of the lives of Jndians 
only. 14. h jtty-s( A'CMi v'^ars have passed since the mutiny of 1857 and another is 
urgc'iitly iK'Oclod now.’ 

'J’be pnjio]' IS fi fuikly seditious <ind it urges jireparations foi’ mutiiiv and the free- 
dom of India by (‘xj)olbng the Itrigbsh. Again- ' 'J’ius js 1,hi‘ tune to prejiare your- 
seh es fur mutiny wlulo this w ,u is raging in Euio[K’. Oli, brave peojile- ! Hurry up 
and stop ail tlo's!' faxes by imi'iinying.’ ‘W.inted-- lhave soldieis to stir up 
Ghadr in India (hath; jui/e — martyidom ; pension — liberty; held of 

battle. - India.’ 

‘ Ciet U]), and ojioa 3 our (‘^'cs. Aoeumulato bag.s ol money for the Ghadr and 
proceed to iiicii.i. iSaei iliac* your ii\(‘S to obtain liberty.’ 

TJie iSMio presses e\('ry(mf to letuin to India for Ghadr to free tlie country from 
British rnh*. 

The theme of all tlieso issues (Ijosaine, n niK'ty. to go to India and stir up Ghad"^ 
to deltuit, Die lOnglisli and Lake the governiiK’iit ol the oountry from fhem. 

A book ol lullammattji’y }>0('ms uas also issued enihd the ' Ghatfr-iajaii).'' The 
nincite.enth poem is in praise of I'llak, Liyakat Ilusain, K.irkalulla, Siiki, Apt Singh, 
iSavarkar, Arabinda Cdio^h, Knshnavaiina., I! archival and cithtus and ot tlie Ghadr 
newspaper. ‘ Tlic‘y have raised the Hag of mutiny Sikhs, llinctus and Aluhain- 
madans all have joined. . . Lc't us go to our eountry to tight, this is our Inial 
order.’ 

JL tells of the arrest of Hardaya! af Sail kVamuseo on the 25th of IMaieh 1014. 

In the issue of tlu' I.Sth August 1014, the Ghadr gives inslrud inns for tlioso 
actively working in tlu' e.iiise. They .should distnbute Ghadr literature, eiK'Ourage 
passive jesisLauee, break up railways, iiiiluec people to withdraw their money from 
banks, give notice to the iialivc regiments to get ready to ‘ raze down these I'Yaiiks,’ 
and so on. 

* 4 > * * * * • 

There can be no doubt that a conspiracy w^as started in 1912, and tliat it had for 
its object the freedom of India from the British Raj by mutiny, whcieby the English 
were to be driven out of India and the country governed by the people themselves. 

The Ghadr iicw'Spaper was sent out broadcast to all places where there were 
Indians, and it was admittedly received in Bangkok. It is proved that mon-. copies 
than one of each issue w'crc sent to v.irioiis persons, and the paper contains a request 
that tlie spaie copies should be distributed to others and passed on (Exhibits M 1 
and M 2). A roll of 50 copie.s was sent to ‘ Arya Prinuc Charlie at Bangkok,’ and 
It is obvious that so great a number can only have been sent for distribution. The 
pajier was s(mt giaii- and no request for it was necessary, so that the mere act of 
rtetupL taniiot prove mueh, but the fact mu.st be coiiHidei eel. 

Before the outbreak of war the only i.s&ucvs of the Ghadr which came 
into the hands of the Burmese authorities were a few whieli reached 
persons kivally^ disposed to the British Government, but that a 
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considerable miiuher of copies were reacliiiii; Piiirina fairly be 

inferred from the fact that as soon as censorship AViCs iiit kkIuccJ for postal 
coniniiimcatiuns, lar^e cjaantitjes were seized. As juaii\ as 10 1 covers 
containing copies of the (iha^r, published on tlie iMtli ,laniiarv lOlo, 
were intercepted. The.y contained 'J'JO ( Jiijerathi, 10 Hindi and o Urdu 
issues of t!ie paper. The (lujerathi editions were found to hav(' been 
prepared by one Kheiu Uhand Dainji, who lor some time had been 
resident in Rangocm and had afterwards gone in America and found 
eniploynient with tlic Ghailr Press in San b’raiu iseo. 


The " tiahan-i- Islam.’’ 


15(1. Among the 101 covers above leferred to. were foiuul six issues 
of a Turkish ]>a])er known a-s Jafinn-t-L'^hnn . 
This was a newsjiaptU’ eontaimiiL; aitieh‘s in 
Arabic, 'Jhirkish and Hindi, wdneh vras slaati’d in Uonstanl niople about 
May 101 1. The Urdu portion of it. was jneji.it'rd by Abu Saiy.ul, a native 
of tlu‘ Punjab, who until 1012 had be<m emplo\'ed as a. teaidier and soiue- 
time.s as a eliu’k iii llanuoou and had lelt Lor pt about the time of 

the outbreak of the Turko-ltalian war. ('opies ol tins ]>aper we.re at 
first freedy (jbtai liable lioth in Lahore and in Ualinitla-, but owning to its 
violently anti -(dnistian tone its importation into India was ])rohibited 
under the Sea Unstoms Act \n August 1014. Alter the declaration of 
war the Urdu section of the j)aper contained a leading ai tich* by 1 lardayal, 
the originator of tJie Gbadr, and viiaileritly anti-Liitish articles by the 
Egyptian Nationalist leaders, h'arld Ley and Mansur Ai’ilat. In tli(3 
issue of the 20th NoAxinber I Oi l a speecli ol hlnver Pasha was reported, 
in which, among other things, he said : “ This ’s the time that the Ghadr 
should be declared in India, the magazines of the Jilnglish should be 
plundered, their weapons looted and they should be killed therewith. 
The Indians number .‘V2 erores at the best and the English are only 
2 lakhs ; they should be murdered : they have no army. The Suez 
Canal will shortly ho closed by the Turks, but he who will die and liberate 
the country and his native land will live for ever. Hindus and JMuham- 
inadans, you are both soldiers of the army and you are. brothers, and 
this low degraded English is your enemy ; you should become gbazhs by 
declaring jihad, and by combining with your brothers murd(*r tlie 
English and liberate India.” 

The reference to Ghadr in this issue of the paper was probably due to 
the inspiration of Hardayal, who during his visit to Constantinople in 
September 1914 stayed with Abu Saiyad and wrote the article for the 
paper which has already been relerred to. 


157. The dcsjjatch of copies of the Jiban-i-Islam in bundles of the 
Ghadr newspaper seems to have been no acci- 
Pro-Turkish Intrigues. ’jeixl. It lias been ascertained that, at the 

suggestion of Abu Saiyid, Te.wfik Hey, a proiuincTit member of the 
Young Turk party, came to llaugoon in 19 Li and offered the post 
of Turkish Consul to Ahmad Mullah Daud, a meiiibei of tlu‘ Muham- 
madan trading community in Kangoon. At the time, of the outbreak 
of the war Ahmad Mullah Hand held the oliice of Turkish Consul. 
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After l\irkoy had entered tlie war two Indian Midianiinadajis carm' 
to Itan;roon who had been in Turkey as niond)ers of the Red Cieseenl 
Society whie-h had oone from India in afford medical relief to the Turkish 
army in the Balkan War. One of these persons was Hakim Kalin Ah. 
whf) was Stmt out in December 19J1 from (Vmstantinople as an emissary 
of the VouiL^r Turk party. The other was Ali Ahmad Saditji, who also 
arrived about the end of 1914. 

Some of the Muhammadans at Rann;oon were at this time in ji 
disaffected state. In tlie inonth of November the BlOth Baluchis had 
arrived from Bombay, havino- been transferred to Rangoon as a piinis!i 
rnent for murderin;^ one of their officers. The repment consisted cliictlc 
of Muhammadans. Soon after their arrival Muhammadans at Ran^^oon 
had contaminated the men with the tenets of the dhadr iiewspapio' nnd \ 
by January 1915 the re^nmeiit was thoroughly disaffected and r(‘adv lor 
mutiny, 'the nsiuir was, however, nijiped in the bud on the 2lst .Ian - 
nary by timely and drastic- action on the part ol the military aiithorit ic-s 
who punished 200 of the plotters. 

About the 28th of Deiumilier 1914, letters were intercepted from one 
Kasim Mansur, a (iiijerat-ln Muhammadan ol Sinyajxire, to his son m 
IRin^cmn. One of these letters forwarded an appi-al to the Turkish 
(V)iisul. Ahmad Mullah Daiid, from the Malay Stat(\s (luides, one ol tlie 
two regiments in Singajiore. informing him that the regijuc-iit was jirc- 
j)arod to jiiutiin" against the British OovernnHUit- and fight feu- the Jiirks, 
and roipiesting that a Turkish warship might be sent to Singajiore. 
Information of this corresjxmdence was given to the authoriti(‘s at Singa- 
pore in time to enable them to transfer the Malay States Oiiides to an- 
other place before any mutiny emeurred. The authorities were not, 
however, able to jirevent a serious mutiny of the othel’ Singajiore regi- 
ment, the oth Infantry, wlio had undoubtedly been contaminatcMl bv 
Muhammadan and Hindu conspirators belonging to the American (Huidr 
party. Some of these plotters soon alter th(‘ Singapore niuiiny found 
their way to Rangoon. Among them was one Miijtaba JJusain r/bu.s 
Mill (Tarid, who had been a zilladar in the ( ouit ol Awards at Cawnporc 
and had absconded after having misappropriated Jts. 2.(K)0. He then 
appears to have found his way to Manila, wliere he came in touch with 
the dhudr party and then came to Singapore and helpf'd to promote 
the mutiny. 


158. Meanwhile, Ali Ahmad and Faim Ah had been forming a secret 
society among Miihaninuidaiis. wdiose object 
A secret society. assist in subverting Britisli rule. JJiey 

collected subscriptions amounting to Rs. 15,(K)0, enlisted the services 
of the Head Master of the Mciiion Muhammadan School, employed a 
well-known smuggler to collect pistols and had rules framed with the 
object of preserving the secrets of their society. About the same time, 
/.e., early in 1915, certain incinbers of the (Vitidr party, uanif^d Hasan 
Khan and Sohan Lai Pathak, who had come from Bangkok into Burma 
over the Siamese frontier, rented a house, No. 16, Duflerin Street, 



UanjTOon, as the headquarters of their party and hired a post-box, No. 
340, for their correspondence in llan;Toon. 

Information of the existeiicc' of a Ghadr plot in Ranf^oon was first 
obtained in April 191 o. when a letter was intercepted in SinG:a])oiT from 
Mujtaba Husain giving the number of the post- box. No, 340, in Ranf^oon 
in the month of June a lar^^e batch of Ghadr literature was found at 
Myawaddy in Burma, near the Siamese frontier, tooctlier with two 
letters addressed to Ali Ahmad and Faim Ali in Rangoon. 

The close connection between the Muhammadan and the Ghadr 
plotters tlius becomes apparent. 

It is evident that at this time attempts were bein^ made to tamper 
with the Military Police t)f Burma, a formidable force which numbers 
15,000 men and is recruited chiefly from Sikhs and Punjabi Muham- 
madans. One of the lette rs found at No. 10, Dntferin Street, was 
addressed to a notorious Sikh Ghadritv from British (\)lunibia, named 
Harnani Singh, under tlie tietitioiis name of Ishar Das, from the military 
Police Sikh temple in Moulmein asking Jshar Das for money. 

The Ghadr literature seized at Myawaddy in June contained a leaflet 
reproduced locally by a ( Jiinese process entitled “ A Message of Love to 
Military brethren/’ in which the native officers of the Military i\dice 
were invited not to be tempted by medals and badges of slavery but to 
throw them away, wash out the old stains of servitude and adorn their 
breasts with the insignia of freedom. 

159. In the month of August, Sohan Lai Pathak, who was a direct 
emissary from the Ghadr headquarters in San 
Ghadr" a^mpts to cause pq-ancisco, met some men of the Mountain 
Battery stationed at Maymyo and harangued 
them on the folly of serving Government and endeavoured to seduce 
them from their allegiance. The men, however, proved loyal and thei** 
jemadar succeeded in capturing Sohan Lai. who had on his person three 
automatic pistols and 270 cartridges. He had with him also papers 
which included an article by the notorious Hardayal, a copy of the Jahan.- 
i-lslam, several copies of a Fntiru appealing to the P5iithful to destroy 
unbelievers, elaborate formula) for making explosives and a copy of the 
Ghadr paper. Five days later Narayan Singh, who had been travelling 
with Sohan Lai, was (-aptured in Maymyo with a fully loaded pistol, 
which he attempted to use against the police, a quantity of ammuniti(>n, 
copies of the Turkish Fatwa and a copy of the Ghadr. Narayan Singh 
had been employed on a railway in Siam and had come across the frontier 
from that State. 

This was not an isolated case of attempt to introduce mutiny and 
rebellion from the Siamese frontier. There is ample evidence that the 
Ghadr jiarty in America, in conjunction with the Germans, intended 
to train Sikhs returning to India to the use of arms in places along the 
railway which was being built in Northern Siam in the direction of 
Burma largely by German engineers and Punjabi workmen, and to invade 
Burma and foment rebellion by Indian troops and the Military Police. 
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The story of these selienics and of their failure was investigated in the 
first conspiracy case in Mandalay, a number of conspirators were broiifrht 
to justice and punished and fresh evidenc.e was alTordcd of the activity 
of tlic (iermaiis and the Ghadriics in Bangkok, indications of which 
had become apparent also in connection with other German schemes in 
the Far East. 

Shib Dayal Kapur, a Sikh returning from America by way of Shang- 
hai, was sent on to Bangkok by a (icrman in Shanghai and put in touch 
with tile German Consul at Jkingkok,' from v/lioni he received money 
to finance the Sikhs entering Biiiina from Siam. He also received money 
lor a Bengali lawyer of Bangkok to enable the latter to go to C^alcutta 
and get in toiu^li with the Bengali revolutionists in that place who were 
expecting to receive a large consignment of German arms somewhere 
in the Bay of Bengal. There is reason to believe, that 5,000 revolvers '^ 
were expected. 

The Muhammadan GJiadr party at Kangoon are known to have 
planned a rising on the occasion of the Bakr-Jd in (hdober 1915, when 
English were to be killed “ instead of goats and eo\vs.” The rising (\^as, 
however, postpoiu'd until tlui 25th of December as their arraugernents 
were not complete. During November a Ghadr plot in the Military Police 
battalion at Pyawbwe was discovered and revolvers, dynamite and otlier 
things to be used in the iiintinv were seizerl. Action was then taken 
iiiuler the rules under the Delence of India Art and the chief eoiispiiators , 
iiichiding MuhanimaOaiis, were interned. Since then there has been no 
trouble in Burma. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A Muhammadan Current. 

160. The Census figures of 1911 show that in India, on an average, 

■.rii.. .-j persona seven are Hindus, two are 

the war. MiinammadaTifl, and one is a followei of some 

other religion. The Muhammadans are, how- 
ever, unevenly distributed ; in the North-West Frontier Province and 
in Baluchistan nine men out of every ten are Muslims, in the Punjab 
and Bengal every second man, in Bombay one man out of five, and in 
the United Provinces one man out of seven. British rule, however, 
followed closely on the decay of Muslim sovereignty ; and the political 
importance of Indian Muslims has always outweighed their aci.ual num- 
bers. But in the early years of the new^ dispensation they were slow 
to appreciate the advantages of Western learning ; and when at last 
they realized that under Western administration this must be neces- 
sarily the way to office and power they had lost considerable ground. 
Much of this ground, however, they succeeded in recovering ; and when 
the Morley-Minto reforms of 1908 were carried into effect, representative 
Muhammadans took a distinguished place in the councils of the Indian 
Empire. 

Very few Muhammadans were in any degree concerned in any of the 
conspiracies described in our previous chapters ; and the only recent 
movement tow^ards the forcible subversion of British rule which can be 
termed Muhammadan was isolated, weakly supported, and mainly due 
to the remarkable cireunistances of present times 

The sympathy of Indian Muslims with Turkey was noticeable as long 
ago as the Crimean War ; and, before the outbreak of the present gigan- 
tic struggle, had strengthened with improved communications and a 
wider interest in the world outside India. The feeling had been fanned 
by pan-Islamic influences to some of which we have referred in our 
chapter on the Punjab, by the war between Italy and Turkey, and by 
the events of the Balkan War. The British agreement wnth Russia 
regarding Persia was much disliked, and British inaction during the 
Balkan War was contrasted with Britain’s championship of Turkey 
in former days. It was said by some that, unless the Imperial policy 
altered, the Muslim status in Asia and Europe would be permanently 
abased. The worst interpretation possible was plaoed by certain Muslim 
newspapers on all occurrences in or out of India which could be adduced 
in support of this theory. 


F-i:^ 
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When these things are remembered, it is evident that the choice 
which confronted zealous Muhammadans in November 1914 was one 
of some complexity. The declaration of war came from Turkey. But 
that pan-Islamism should find no expression in after events, that it 
should contribute no trouble of any kind could perhaps hardly be expect- 
ed. In the mass, Indian Muslims may justly claim credit for the part 
which they have played. This part has been prompted in some measure 
by the declaration which immediately followed the news of Turkey’s 
entry into the arena, that the holy cities of Arabia and sacred shrines 
of Mesopotamia would not be attacked by Britain and her allies, so long 
as Indian pilgrims remained unmolested. And the loyal manifesto 
simultaneously published by His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, premier ruling Chief of India, set a valuable example to his co- 
religionists. \ 

But among a small and vaguely defined group of fanatical Muham- 
madans there has been a desire to assist or join the enemies of England, 
a wish to substitute a new Islamic Empire for present British rule in 
India. This wish has borne fruit in proceedings which we will now 
describe. 


161. In independent territory across the border of the North-West 


TlM Hindustan fanatics. 


Frontier Province there is a small colony of 
Hindustani fanatics, who go by the name of 


Mujahidin. The colony was founded by Saiyid Ahmad Shah, a native 
of Rai Bareli in Oudh and a fervent apostle in India of the Wahabi 


sect. Wahabis are an advanced division of the Sunnis, believers in 


the doctrines of Abdul Wahab, an Arab reformer of the eighteenth 
century, who taught literal interpretation of the Koran and rejection 
of all priestly forms, ceremonies and glosses on the Holy Writ. Saiyid 
Ahmad, who had begun life as a soldier of fortune, adopted Wahabi 
doctrines, visited Mecca in 1822, returned to India, where he acquired 
a following at various places in the Gangetic plain, and in 1824 appeared 
among the mountain tribes on the Peshawar border preaching a. jihad 
or war against the Sikh kingdom of the Punjab. Together with his 
adherents, he founded a colony which, although small, has survived 
many vicissitudes and remains until now. It has frequently been assisted 
by recruits and funds from co-religionists in this country many of 
whom 4iave lent their support- to this colony as a purely religious institu- 
tion without enquiring into its pobtical tendencies. Its members regard 
India as a land not governed by Muslims and therefore unfit for Muslim 
habitation, a land of the enemy (dar-ul-harh). They have always 
preached jihad. They have always kept in touch with, and drawn 
support from, a secret organization of friends in India. During the 
troubles of 1857 they were joined by a number of mutineers and 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to bring about a general frontier attack, 
I^ter on they took part in various border wars, and m 1915 were con- 
cerned in the rising which led up to the engagements af Rustam and 
Shabkadr. Twelve of their number, dressed in the customary black 


robes, were found dead on the field after the latter. 
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Ui2. In oiiv rhapter on Iho Punjab \vc mentioned that in February 
.A.- ... bfteen Lahore studenis left their colleges 

students. joined the IMujaliidin, .subsequently pro- 

ceeding to Kabul, where they were fir.st placed 
in strict detention and afterwards released and allowed some freedom 
of nu'venicnt under surveillance. Two have returned to India. Three 
were (*ap1ured by the Russians and made over to the British authorities. 
They ex})ressed contrition for their behaviour and have received condi- 
tional pardon. Tin* whole fifteen have been called by their admirers 
the Muhajirin (the persons who, following the example of the prophet 
Muhammad, have fled from their liomes under oppres.sion). We have 
lead the statements of tw'o of lho.se Avlio have returned. One >vas 
imjiressed by a })rinted tract with the idea that the Sultan of Turkey 
lind |)i (>(UiinH‘d that it was feared that the British might attack and 
di^^honoiir Mecca and Medina. Indian Muhammadans should there- 
b)ie rise and proceed to an Islamic country. They must unite in jihad 
against non Mn"ilim.>. The other student was ecjiially stirred by the 
Sultan's proclamation and was otTended by a picture in an English 
mwvspajicr wdiieli he considered obnoxious lo Islamic sentiment. Both 
had e()ue(‘ived the false idea that the Muhammadan religion w^as insulted 
and o])])ressed in India. 

]()3. fl’imes hke the jire.seTit bring to the .siiiface secret and long for- 
gotten currents. The flight of the fifteen. students 
Its significance. from Lahore w^as a visible sign that there are 

in ihis ecnintrv, as then' were fifty years ago, a few Muhammadans wdio 
tc‘ach that tin* way of salvation lies in W'aging war against the infidel 
(d)\erinnenl of India either personally or by recruiting for or sending 
money to the Miijahidui- This fact has been established by other 
('videii(‘(‘. In January 1017 it was diseovered that a party of. eight 
Muhammadans had joined the Mujahidin Irom the districts of liangpur 
and Dacca in Eastern Bengal. In March 1017 two Bengali Muham- 
madans w'('re arrested in the Korth We.st Frontier i^rovince wdth 
Ks. S,(l()() m their possession wliieli they were coiuc'ying to the fanatical 
colon v These two men had been for some lime themselves Mujahidin 

aiul had been sent down to their native distriet.s to collect subscriptions. 
Tlu‘ ground is priqiaied for such persons and tlioir work is facilitated by 
false allegations of British o])prc,ssion. They have helpers of a type that 
is not ncAv but has for many years been generally lost to official sight. 
Various State trials of such lieljiers tfiok place between the years 1864 
and 1H72. In 1808 .some Wahabi conspirators were interned under the 
pvovisinn.> of Act 111 of 1818, The following passages from a book 
named Our Indian Musalmans,” published by the late Hir William 
(then i\li ) Hunter of the Indian Oivil Seivice, (‘xpl'din the e ire urns tan ee.s 
of tliese intcriinu'nts “ There can be no little doubt that had this Act 
be(‘n a])j)lied to tlie confederacy which the campaign of 1858 and the 
sui tr^ccpient en(|uiiies disclosed, British India WAUild have Ix'en spared 
the Kiontier of 180J. A few w'ell-ainied arrests wmuld have saved 
u.s nearly a thousand soldiers killed or wouiuled in the Aiiibeyla Pass, 
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and many hundred thousand pounds. Even after that war, if the 
conspiracy which the State trial of 1864 brought to light had been broken 
up by a vigorous use of the power of arrest by the Executive, we should 
in all probability have been spared the campaign on the Black Moun- 
tain in 1868. . . . Costly wars on our Frontier, severe judicial 

sentences within our territory, had alike failed to put down the fanatical 
confederacy ; and in 1868 the (Jovernment at length resolved to vigor- 
ously enforce its power of arresting offenders. This measure could be 
carried out without risk of injury to the innocent. . Lists 
of the leading traitors had for several years been in the hands of the 
authorities. The most conspicuous preachers of treason were appre- 
hended ; the spell which they liad exerted on their followers was broken ; 
and by degrees a phalanx of testimony was gathered together against, 
those more secret and meaner, although richer, traitors who managed the \ 
remittances, and who, like the Army contractors in the trial of 1864, 
carried on a profitable business as underwriters of treasonable risks.” 

We find that the recorded proceedings of the Bengal (lovernment for 
the year 1869 contain the abstracts of charges and grounds of detention 
in regard to each of these old internees. W-e quote a specimen extract. 
It relates to a certain Nazir Sirdar of the Malda district and discloses 
practices which are now rare but have not ceased to exist. The warrant 
for the detention of this man was issued on the 10th of November 1868. 
The grounds for its issue were these : — “ It was found that contributions 
were openly made in several villages contiguous to Kalleea Cbuk in 
Maldah for jihad or religious war against the English, with the intention 
of restoring the Muhammadan rule and driving the Kafir (English) from 
the country ; several persons were arrested, and witnesses were exam- 
ined by the Magistrate. The evidence showed that Nazir Sirdar was 
the leader of this movement ; that he had taken an active ayd prominent 
part for several years ; that he had induced several ttien to proceed on 
jihad to join the Hindustanccs at Malka and Sitbaua ; and that he and 
his agents had levied contributions from all Musalmans on account of 
jihad. The evidence also showed that Ibrahim Mandal was the head 
centre to whom Nazir sent all sums collected by him and his agents, 
and who received those contributions, avowedly to remit the same to 
the fanatics across the frontier.” 

164. Favourers of the Mujahidin are few in number, bat supply an 
essential link in a chain of communication which 
" splraton.^^ ***"" persons whom we shall hero designate the 

“ Silk Letter " conspirators have sought to 
establish with the Muslims of India. 

In August 1916 the plot known to (IJovernmeiit as the Silk Letters 
case was discovered. This was a project hatched in India with the object 
of destroying British rule by means of an attack on the North-West 
Frontier, supplemented by a Muhammadan rising in this countiy. For 
the purpose of instigating and executing this plan a certain Maulvi 
Obeidulla crossed the North-West Frontier early in August 1915 with 
three companions, Abdulla, Fateh Muhammad and Muhammad Ali, 
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Obeidulla is a converted Sikh and had been trained as a Maulvi in the 
Muslim religious school at Deoband in the Saharanpur district of the 
United Provinces. There he infected some of the staff and students 
with his own militant and anti-British ideas, and the principal person 
whom he influenced was Maulana Mahmud Hassan, who had long been 
head Maulvi in the school. Obeidulla wished to spread over India a 
pan-lslamic and anti-British movement through the agency of Maulvis 
trained in the famous Deoband school. But his plans were thwarted 
by the Manager and Committee, who dismissed him and som<" of his 
chief associates. There is evidence too that he got into trouble over 
some accounts. Maulana Mahmud llassan, however, remained and 
continued to receive visits from Obeidulla. Secret meetings were held 
at the Mauliina’s house and it was reported that men from the fnmtier 
had been received there. On September the 18th, 1015, Mahmud 
Hassan, with a certain Muhammad Mian and other friends, followed 
Obcidulla's exam])]e by leaving India, not however for the North, but 
for ihe lledjaz tract ol Arabia. 

Before dej)arting, Obeidulla had started a school in Delhi, and had 
[iut two books into circulation preaching militant fanaticism to Indian 
Muliammadans and impressing on them the supreme duty of jihad. 
The common object of this man and his friends, including the Maulana, 
was to promote a great Muslim attack on India which should svncliroaize 
with a Muslim rebellion. We shall see how each endeavouted to accom- 
])lish his purpose. 

Obeidulla and his friends first visited the Hindustani fanatics and 
afterwards proceeded to Kabul. There he met the members of a IWco- 
German JMission with whom he fraternized ; and after some time he 
was joined by his Deoband friend, Maulvi Muhammad Mian Aiisari . 
This man had accomjianied Maulana Mahmud Hassan to Arabia and 
returned in 1916 with a declaration of jihad received by the Maulana 
from the hand of Ghahbpasha, then Turkish Military Governor of the 
Hedjaz. While on his way, Muhammad Mian distributed copies of 
tins document, known as the Ghalibiiama,’^ both in India and among 
the frontier tribes. Obeidulla and his fellow conspirators had devised 
a scheme for the provisional government of India after the overthrow 
of British power.* A certain Maheiidra Pratap was to be President, 
This man is a Hindu of good family and eccentric character, who, at 
the end of 1914, was granted a passport to travel in Italy, Switzerland 
and France. He had gone straight to Geneva, had there met the notorious 
Hardayal and hau been by Hardayal introduced to the German (Consul. 
He had then proceeded to Berlin and had thence been de6pat( lied on a 
special mission, having apparently impressed the Germans with an 
exaggerated idea of his importance. 


• Obeidulla haa thus been described by one who knew him well : “ He was an extra- 
ordinary man for drawing up scbenieB, so that one would imagine ho was ruler of a great 
empire, but when there was real work to bo done ho was lazj* and mdidorent about doing 
anything himself.*' 
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Obeidulla himself was to be Minister of India, and Barkatulla, a 
friend of Krishnavarma’s and a member of the American Ghadr party, 
who had also travelled to Kabul via Berlin, was to be Prime Minister. 
Son of a servant of the Bhopal State, he had visited England, America 
and Japan. He had been appointed Professor of Hindustani at Tokio. 
He had there edited a bitter anti-British paper called “ The Islamic 
Fraternity,” which was suppressed by the Japanese authorities. He 
had later been dismissed from his appointment and had then joined his 
Ghadr friends in America. 

The ("Temians of the Mission, failing to achieve their object, left 
Afgliaiiistan early in 191 (> ; }>iit the Indians remained and the ‘‘ Provi- 
sional f^overnrnent "despatched letters tu botli the (xoven-nor of liussiaii 
7\irkestan and the, then CV^ar ol Russia inviting Russia to throw ovei 
her alliance with (heat Britain and assist in the overthrow of British 
rule in Tndni. These were signed by Mahendra Pratap and subseqiientlv 
fell into British hands. The letter to the Czar was on a gold plate, 
a photograph of which has been shown to us. 

The, “ Provisional Government ” also proposed to form an alliance 
With the Turkish Government, and in order to accomplish this object 
Obeidulla addressed a letter to his old friend, Maulana Mahmud llassan 
This together with another letter dated the 8th Ixanizan (9th July 1916), 
written by Muhammad Mian Ansari, he forwarded under a eovering 
not(^ addressed to Sheikh Abdiir Rahim of Ilxderabad. Sind, a person 
who has sine,e absconded. Sheikh Abdur Rahim was re(]uested in the 
note to send on the enclosures by the hand of some reliable had)i (pilgrim ) 
to Mahmud Hassan at Mecca, or even to convey them himself if m- 
trustworthy messenger were, obtainable. We have ourselves seen the 
letters to Mahmud Hassan which came into British hands. They are 
neatly and clearly written on yellow silk. Muhammad ]\lian's letter 
mentioned the previous arrival of tin' German and Turkisli missioms , 
the return of the Germans, tlie .staying on of the Turks, but ^vithoiii 
work,” the runaway students, the circulation of the “ Ghalibnama/ 
the “ Provisional (Joveriinicnt,” and the projected formation of an 
“ army of God.” This army w'as to draw recruits from India and to 
bring about an alliance among Islamic niles. Malimnd Has.san was 
to convey all these particulars to the Gttomnn Government 
Obeidulla’s letter contained a tabular statement ot the army of (hid. ” 
Its headquarters were to be at Medina, and Maiimud Hassan himself 
was to be general-in-chief. Secondary headipiarteis under local generals 
were to be established at (lonstaiitinople. Teheran and Kabul The 
general at Kabul would be Obeidulla himself. The table contains the 
names of three patrons, 12 field marshals, and manv other high military 
officers. Of the Lahore students, one was to be a major-general, one a 
colonel, and six lieutenant-colonels. Most of the persons designated 
fur these high commands cannot have been consulted as to their appoint- 
ment^ But the whole information conveyed by the silk letters has 
rendered certain precautions advisable, and the.se have been take n. 
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In December 1916 Maulana Mahmud Hassan and four of his compan- 
ions fell into British hands. They are now prisoners^ of war interned in a 
British possession. Ghalib Pasha, the signer of the “ Ghalibnama,” 
is also a prisoner of war and has admitted signing a paper put before him 
by the Mahmud Hassan party. A translation of its prominent passages 
runs as follows : — ‘‘ The Muhammadans in Asia, Europe and Africa 
adorned themselves with all sorts of arms and rushed to join the jihad 
in the path of God. Thanks to Almighty God that the Turkish Army 
and the Mujahidin have overcome the enemies of Islam. . . . Oh 

Moslems, therefore attack the tyrannical Christian government under 
whose bondage you are, . Hasten to put all your efforts, with strong, 
resolution, to strangle the enemy to death and show your hatred and 
enmity for them. It may also be known to you that Maulvi Mahmud 
Hassan Effendi (formerly at the Deo band Madrassa, India) came to 
us and sought our counsel. We agreed with him in this respect and 
gave him necessary Instructions. You should trust him if he comes 
to you and help him with men, money and whatever he requires. 

165. The facts narrated in this chapter establish clearly the anxiety 
^ . of some Muhammadan fanatics to provoke 

nc uMon. sedition and then rebellion in India. For 

the purpose of accomplishing their objects they seek to co-Of>erate with 
the enemies of Britain. Their methods of waging war range from 
subterranean intrigue and propaganda to open defection. Sometimes 
they send recmits or collect and remit money. Sometimes they go 
themselves. Always they preach sedition. Against their designs the 
loyalty of the general Muslim community and the effective power of the 
Government are the only safeguards. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Summary of Conclusions. 


166. We have now investigated all the conspiracies connected with 
, the revolutionary movement. In Bombav they 

contplracin. Their failure. ® heen purely Brahmin and mostly Chit- 
pa van. In Bengal the conspirators have been 
young men belonging to the educated middle classes. Their propaganda 
has been elaborate, persistent and ingenious. In their own province it 
has produced a long series of murders and robberies. In Bihar and 
Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Madras, it took 
no root, but occasionally led to crime or disorder. In the Punjab the 
return of emigrants from America, bent on revolution and bloodshed, 
produced numerous outrages and the Ghadr conspiracy of 1915. In 
Burma, too, the Ghadr movement was active, but was arrested. 

Finally came a Muhammadan conspiracy confined to a small clique 
cf fanatics and designed to overthrow British rule with foreign aid. 

All these plots have been directed towards one and the same objective) 
the overthrow by force of British rule in India. Sometimes they ha\'e 
been isolated ; sometimes they have been interconnected ; sometimes they 
have been encouraged and supported by German influence. All have 
been successfully encountered with the support of Indian loyalty. But 
it is not surprising that, in dealing with conspiracies so elusive and 
carefully cojitrived, Government has been compelled to resort to extra- 
ordinary legislation. In our next chapter we shall show why codes ami 
proce?dure devised in less difficult times failed to meet the necessities 
of tire situation created by some of the conspiracies which we have 
described. 
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PART n 


Difficulties 

and 

Suggestions 



CHAPTER XVI. 


The difficulties that have arisen in dealing with the 
conspiracies. 


1G7. We iune now to exaniuie ii.-^ re{;ar<ls India as a wliole the dilli- 


Question obscured by the 
use of extraordinary powers. 


cnIHcs ^vJiifh arisen in dealing ^vith tie 

conspiracies which \\v liavc described. 'Fhis is 
not the same thing as e:va mining the failure of 


the coiiits of justice in the piinishinoni of ennm, because tlie fetrees at 
tile eoinniaiid of tlie Government liavc not bticu limited to those provided 
and legnlated by the (.'rimirial Law. The powers conferred by llegnla- 
tion Jll of have been in force throughout the whole existence of 
these conspiracies. iSmee March 1915 there liave tieen the l)efen(‘e of 
India Act and the Tfules under it. The IWeigners Ordinance, 19M, 
and the Tngiess into Lidia Ordinance, J914, were, enacted, early in the 


autumn of the fireceding year. 


The.'^e powers have been largely used, lii the Punjab a threatening 
situation was Teriu'inaled in PdOT by the deportation under Regulation 
III of Lajpat Kai and Ajit Singh. The much more ominous plots and 
disturbances connected witli the returning Hikhs in 1914 and 1915 were 
(.rushed by extra-judicial inerisures and the ringleaders in outrage were 
tried and coinieted under the Defence of India Act proc(‘dure. In a 
s(‘nse, therefore, diflieulty has not been experienced in dealing with those 
consj)iracics. The difficulties with reference to whieli w^e have to report 
are, liOAvever, those Avhich would have arisen in the absence of such 
measures. They tvoiild Lave been grave indeed. 

In Bengal the revolutionary moAeiiient (which began earlier, was 
more fully organised and worked in soil better prepared than in the 
Punjab) inci eased and flourished continuously from 1907 to 191G. 
Tliough Puliu Behari Das was deported in December 1908 he was released 
in 1910 and fur the next five or six years practically no extra-judicial 
methods Avere employed. Ea^cii after the enactment of the Defence of 
India Act in 1915. its provisions A\crc at first but slightly used. The 
murder on the GOth June 191G of Deputy Superintendent Basauta 
(’liatarji marked the end of this policy. By this crime tlie revolutionaries 
Avere brought Avithin sight of the realisation of one of their preliiniiiary 
objects, namely, the demoralisation of the police. The necessity of 
extraordinary measures (Oiild iioaa" no longer be dcjued. Arrests and 
.searches under the Defence of India Act and the confessions and revela- 
tions thereby obtained enabled tlie police to get iu;^ide the inovemcTit 
and the members of it have been gradually consigned to custody. In 
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this sense, therefore, the difficulty experienced in dealing with the con- 
spiracy in Bengal has been from the middle of 191G overcome. The 
preceding period of approximately ten years stands, however, as a period 
over which it is possible to study, unconfiised by collateral influences, 
the contest between this class of crime and the criminal law of the Courts. 
Still the period since June 1916 must not be wholly neglected. There 
have been outrages since that time, though they have diminishe d pro- 
gressively, but the Courts cannot be appealed to for want of evidence. 
One trial has, however, been proceeding at Alipore during our sittiTigs 
and it will be hereafter again referred to. 


168. Since the year 1906 revolutionary outrages in Bengal ha^ ^ 
*'cfi If H ii^inbered 210 and attempts at committing such 

convii^fon in 'Bengal? outrages have amounted to 101. Definite in 
formation is in the hands of the police of tlie 
complicity of no less than 1,038 persons in these offences. But of these 
only 84 persons have been convicted of specified crimes in 39 prosecu- 
tions, and of these persons, 30 were tried by tribunals constituted under 
the Defence of India Act. Ten attempts have been made to strike at 
revolutionary conspiracies by means of prosecutions directed against 
groups or branches. In these prosecutions 192 persons were involved, 
63 of whom were convicted.* Eighty-two revolutionaries have rendered 
themselves liable to be bound over to be of good behaviour under the 
preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code. In regard to 51 
of these, there is direct evidence of complicity in outrages. There have 
moreover, been 59 prosecutions under the Arms and Explosives Acts 
which have resulted in convictions of 58 persons. 


169. The main reason why it has not been possible by the ordinary 
machinery of the criminal law to convict and 

Reasoni lor failure of ordi- imprison 'on a larger scale those guilty of out- 

nary machinery in Beneal. ^ . .V - - i t 

(a) Want of evidence. rages and so put down crime is simply want ol 

suflftcient evidence. There have been 91 dacoi- 

ties since 1907, of which 16 were accompanied by murder, and from 

January 1st, 1915, to June 30th, 1916, there were 14 murders, 8 of them 

being of police officers, for which it has not been possible to put anyone 

upon trial. This difficulty in obtaining legal evidence has been no 

doubt greatly enhanced by terrorism, as we shall show. But apart 

from that, the inherent diffi culties are formidable. With regard to 

the country districts, it is necessary to bear in mind that in spite of 

some increases the constabulary is still practically limited to what was 

found necessary to maintain order among peaceable peasantry. The 

organisation is briefly as follows 


For the purpose of the investigation of crime the geographical unit 

^ » may be taken to be the police-station. Apolice- 

(b) Paucity off police. 11. f nn 

station m Bengal has an average area of 110 

square miles, but many of them have more than 250 square niilr‘s and 


* See Anncxiire (2). 
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some as many as 500. There is sometimes only one investip:atinf]j officer 
attached to a police-station, though in most cases he has two or more 
additional officers to assist. The investigating officers hold the rank of 
Sub-Ins23ector and are Indians. 

There is a stall of constables, numbering generally from 0 to 18 
attached to each police-station. These men are almost all illiterate and 
are not employed in investigation work. Their duties are merely routine, 
confined to such work as the execution of warrants, patrol, and escort 
ol priwsoners. 

Besides the regular police there is in each village a local watchman, 
knowm as ‘‘ chaukidar,” paid for by the villagers. He is not a whole- 
time servant, is usually a cultivator, and wholly illiterate. His ]>rimarv 
function is to keep watch and w^ard and report matters of interest occur- 
ring in his village to the officer in charge of the police station. His 
remuneration averages from Ks. 4 to Rs. 5 per mensem. In some districts 
he is subordinate to the District Magistrate, and in others to the Superin- 
tendent of Police. Groups of chaukidars, numbering about 15, work 
under a dafadar, who is supposed generally to superintend their 
work. 

It is to be remembered that the districts in which the police above 
. . described have to do their work consist of 

(c) aci scattered villages often accessible during the 

rains in Eastern Bengal by water only. An 
armed band coming from a distance suddenly attacks a house or houses 
in one of these villages. The members of the gang have their faces 
covered with masks. They make a reckless use of firearms to keep the 
villagerN at a distance and then depart. They have generally cut tlie 
telegraph wires, if any. When perhaps after many hours or even several 
days an officer of experience reaches the spot he can collect no evidence 
sati.sfactorily identifying anyone as involved in the crime, and, unless 
one of the gang has been wounded and captured or it has been possible 
to cut them off in their retreat, no clue is obtained. As a rule the dacoits 
easily make their way by twos and threes to the centre from w hich they 
set out. 

AYith regard to outrages in towns the character of the irregular 
streets with their open-fronted shops and dwellings must be borne in 
mind. And it must be realised that the Bengali dress W'itli the loose 
shawl thrown over the shoulders and coming clown over tlie hands in 
front makes it easy to carry undetected even a heavy pistol like a Mauser 
' ill a way that w ould be impossible to a man in European clothes. 

Another difficulty is this. WJicrc incriminating articles such as 
arms or documents arc found it is often hard 
bring home the possession to any particular 
individuals. This occurs where the saiue 
premises are occupied jointly by undivided familes, or even where a 
house or garden is used as a mess or meertiug place for a number of youths. 
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The latter difficulty is illustrated by the following passages from the 
judgment of the Sessions Judge of Dacca in the Adabari arms affair: — 

'* 1 hold it safe to infer that there was a close connection between the youn^ 
men seen running away and the arms found, and that the garden was used as a 
meeting place for young men banded together for an illegal purpose. I also think 
it safe to infer that the appellants were members of this band. But I do not think 
it safe to infer that every member of the band had control of the arms and ammuni- 
tion concealed in the garden. Unless this inference can be drawn the charge against 
the appellants has not been established. . . . There is no evidence of the 

appellants being leading niembers of the band. . . . From Lakhan chaukidar’s 

evidence it appf'.ars that the teacher called Sarada was their captain, who used to 
teach them lathi play For the reasons stated I hold that it had not been proved 
that the appellants had the revolvers and ammunition in their possession or under 
thc’r control.” 


It is also true that evidence as to identity has in practice to be over- ' 
_ whelming. Having regard to the difficulties 

(a) IS rus 0 evi ence. which we have adverted, it is possible 

that the princijde is a sound one. The same may perhaps be said of 
the feeling which seems to pervade these trials that there is but a slight 
presumption that a witness, however serious his testimony, is telling 
the trutli. Indeed, even where a prisoner has confessed before a Magis- 
trate in a way that makes his sfalenient evidence under the Indian 
Evidence Act, it is common for his advocate at the trial foriiially and 
seriously to ‘‘ retract ■” the statement for him. This is treated as making 
some difference. Even this may be a sound practice. But if it is, it 
only shows how difficult it is to establish anything. 


In many of the cases where no one has been brought to justice we 
think the information now before us shows 
(I) ConfeuiMS largely beyond any reasonable moral doubt at least 
some of the guilty parties. This is because we 
have now so many converging though independent indications. Yet 
we recognise that a prosecution would probably fail. The position 
is a curious onc^. Confessions made to the police are not evidence. 
As a corollary to this there is no objection to the police questioning 
suspects without a caution, nor any disadvantage in answ'ering. The 
result is that the facts are known because they cannot be proved. 


170. To illustrate the difficulty of obtaining reliable legal evidence 
even where the story of the crime is from a 

Ar"me”lin"*8ti«et‘“dacoTS* practical point of view known to a certainty, 

we will examine the case of the Armenian 
Street dacoity committed in Calcutta at about 9 p.m. on the 7th May 
1917. This case yiossesses many features favouring the discovery of 
the crime and its ruthless cruelty should make it probable that any who 
could assist the })olice would come forward to do so. It will be remeni- 
bered that five eye-witnesses of the occurrence survive, namely, the 
two servants (both wounded) of the proprietors, who ^were both killed, 
and two women and one Muhammadan who were in the shop as ciistoraers. 
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Further, the dacoits went away in a taxi-cab, from which after going 
some distance they took out one of their number who had been badly 
wounded, shot him and left his body upon the ground. These are, 
therefore, important clues. Now we have carefully examined the 
materials collected by the police, and the following is what is available. 
The murdered dacoit has been independently identified by a neighbour 
from his own village. From papers and statements obtained by the 
police in searches in connection with their investigations of a previous 
crime, it was known that he belonged to a certain gang, but these docu- 
ments and statements cannot be made legal evidence against the indivi- 
duals in the gang on a charge of committing this dacoity. Ten members 
of this gang have by degrees been arrested, and all except three luive 
admitted their guilt to police olbcers of standing. Two of those who 
have made no statements have, however, wounds upon them described 
by other prisoners as received by them in the course of the dacoity. 
The taxi-cab driver came forward but, though he admits witnessing the 
murder of the dacoit and washing blood from the car, he said nothing 
about it for a week, and spoke only when he thought he might be found 
out His story varies and he obviously was an accomplice. He has 
identified as one of the dacoits one of the prisoners in custody who, as 
above mentioned, has made no statement, but at the same time he 
identified as another dacoit a perfectly innocent member of the public 
brought in for the purpose of the identification parade. 

The taxi-cab was engaged by a man who has also been found. This 
man was on the car throughout and is also an accomplice, though he 
did not take part in the actual dacoity. He savs he recognises the 
photograph of the murdered dacoit and also that of another of the gang. 
He was employed to hire the car by another man, who has also betm 
found, and admits that he procured the engagement of the car knowing 
it was for a dacoity. The two w'ounded servants at the shop and the 
three customers say they could not identify any of the dacoits. It 
will be remembered that two of the customers fled, the other, a woman, 
hid under a bench and the two servants fell wounded at the commcnc-e- 
inerit of the attack. One of the servants, however, tliiiiks he recognises 
the photograph cf the murdered dacoit as that of a youth who was 
loitering near the shop earlier in the day. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that there is no untainted evidenvca 
against any one. 

Another illustration that may be given is the Bhowanipore murder. 

This is the outrage of the ."iOth June 1910, 
(b) The Bhowan pore mur- already mentioned as finally demonstra.ting 

tile necessity of recourse to exceptional measures. 

A senior Deputy Sojicrintendent of Police and liis orderly, a lu^ad 
constable, were procceiling home on bicycles near the Presidency Hospital, 
when five youths armed with pistols attacked them in broad daylight, 
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At that tixne in the evening the roads of that neighbourhood are filled 
with traffic, although the particular cross-road of about a quarter 
of a mile in length on which the murder was actually committed carries 
comparatively little. On one side of this cross-road is an open plot o£ 
land on which a crowd of Bengali youths were playing football. The 
scene of the crime is only about 100 yards from one of the main 
thoroughfares. 

The Deputy Superintendent was shot dead with nine wounds on 
his person, one of which was in the head. The head constable was 
seriously wounded and subsequently succumbed to his* injuries in hos- 
pital. Both the Deputy Superintendent and his orderly were armed, 
but the suddenness of the attack afforded them no opportunity of using 
their weapons as they were cycling at the time. > 

After the outrage, the culprits escaped in the direction of a main 
thoroughfare to the east of the scene. They were challenged by a 
constable on point duty in the vicinity and fired at him. They then 
escaped through a small bye-lane into a thickly populated Indian quarter. 
They were dressed in ordinary clothes as worn by average Bengalis 
of that class and there was therefore nothing by which to identify them 
after they had got clear away from the immediate vicinity of the crime. 

The police investigation on the spot gave no hope of identifying 
the culprits. The only evidence available was that of the wounded 
head constable who stated in hospital that he would be able to identify 
two of the youths, whom he described as wearing respectively a white 
shirt and a striped coat. 

The nature of the crime itself provided no clue as to the particular 
section of the revolutionary party responsible, as many sections were 
known to have conspired or attempted to murder this officer previously. 

The general statements of individuals arrested in Bengal shortly 
after the outrage showed clearly that this crime w^as the work of the 
Dacca Anusilan Samiti, without however indicating the particular 
persons responsible for it. 
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If the above Byiiopsifl is closely followed, it will be seen that of five 
persons captured at difierent times each states that he and the other 
four were the actual murderers and there is a good deal of concurrent 
information as to some at any rate of their confederates. Still there is 
no evidence justifying a prosecution. 

The two crimes we have just dealt with occurred in 1916 and 1917, 
respectively, when the police had the experience of ten years behind 
them. Both crimes were committed in the streets of Calcutta. 

171. We have endeavoured to set forth some of the difficulties attend- 
ing tive enforcement of the criminal law in these 
' cases. They have been enhanced by other 

causes and chiefly by terrorism. This began with the murder of Narendra 
Gosain, than which it would be hard to imagine a more telling act of \ 
vengeance. The murder of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy in April 1^8 was ' 
the first great blow struck by these revolutionaries. The Alipore prosecu- 
tion was the reply, and the approver in that prosecution was killed 
before the trial, and killed even in the gaol. A leaflet of the Swadhin 
Bharat series thus comments upon this achievement : — 

“ When, coming to know of the weakness of Narendra, who, roused by a new 
impulse, had lost his self-control, our crooked minded merchant rulers were pre- 
paring to hurl a terrible thunderbolt upon the whole country, and when the great 
hero Kanailal, after having achieved success in the effort to acquire strength, in 
order to giva an exhibition of India’s unexpected strength, wielding the terrible 
thunderbolt of the great magician, and making every chamber in the Alipore Jail 
quake, drew blood from the breast of the traitor to his country, safe in a British 
prison, in iron chains, surrounded by the walls of a prison, then indeed the English 
realised that the flame which had been lit in Bengal had at its root a wonderful 
strength in store. . ’ 

A newspaper, the Bande MeUaram, openly sold, said this in its issue 
of the 12th September 1908 ; — 

“ Kanai has killed Narendra. No more shall the wretch of an Indian who 
kisses the hands of his companions reckon himself safe from the avenging hand. 
The first of the Avenger’s history shall write of Kanai and from the moment he 
fired the fatal shot the spaces of his country’s heaven have been ringing with the 
echo of the voice ‘ Beware of the traitor’s fate.’ ” 


It is not necessary to recapitulate the further murders and attempted 
murders of officers, witnesses and suspected backsliders which have 
been alerady narrated as occurring in the succeeding years. The terro- 
ristic influences at work were recognised by Magistrates and Judges, 
as can be shown from recorded cases. 


{a) The commitment order in the Nangla conspiracy case dated 
June 2nd, 1910, contains the following sent- 
(a) Nangla cast. ences ; — “The fear shown by the majority 
of tlie witnesses was one of the notable features of the case. It was 
obvious that many of them only spoke with reluctance, while a consider- 
able number showed such extreme nervousness at the sight of the accused 
when shown them for identification, that they made not the faintest 
effort to identify any of them, and exhibited only a great anxiety to 



escape at the earliest possible moment. The demeanour of the \vdtnessefl 
was a striking testimony to the terror which the gang had inspired.” 

(6) In the Barisal conspiracy case, tlie District Magistrate recorded 

(b) Barisal cast following order on the 27th of June 1913 : — 

“ A week or so before the commencement of 
the case, I decided, in consultation wdth Mr. Webb, the Additional 
Superintendent of Police, to separate from the other political under- 
trials as many of the ringleaders as we could find accommodation for 
elsewhere. Our object was to lessen the chances of the under-trials 
conspiring against the lives of the two confessing accused. 

It is well known that some of the accused would gladly assassinate 
Girindra and Kajani if they could, and some of them have even made 
open signs to the informers indicating a desire to shoot them.” 


(c) Baman Chandra Chakrabarti, an accused in the Madaripur con- 
spiracy case, appealed to the High Court 
arpur caM. against a conviction of criminal intimidation 
under section 506, Indian Penal Code, and an order binding him over 
to keep the peace. This appeal was dismissed with the followdim observa- 
tions from the Judges : — ‘The offence of criminal intimidation has been 
amply proved by evidence which cannot be doubted. The only thing 
that we have to consider is the sentence. ... It is common 


knowledge that many assassinations, murders and bomb-throwing 
outrages have taken place and are still taking place, and that the victims 
generally have been persons assisting in Crown prosecutions, for instance, 
enquiring officers and approvers. In the present case the complainant 
was a witness who had come to give evidence against the present accused 
and his co-accused, and he was threatened in the manner already stated. 


We have been informed by the learned Deputy Legal 
Remembrancer that the Faridpur conspiracy failed because of the 
reluctance of witnesses to give evidence on behalf of the prosecution. 
Mercy cannot be shown to persons who threaten wdtnesses who have come 
forward to state what they knew. Assassinations and murders must 
be put down with a strong hand. For these reasons we decline to 
interfere.” 


{d) On the 18th of September 1915, the Special Commissioners 
who tried the case of King-Emperor versus 
(il) Gan^li s cast. Bipin Behari Ganguli under section 395 of the 
Penal Code (dacoity) remarked in their judgment : — “ It should be 
observed that during the investigation of the case Murari Mitra, whose 
son, Prabash, is an important witness and who himself is said to have 
rendered active assistance to the police was murdered in his house on 
the 25th of August. This, no doubt, is responsible for the fact that 
several witnesses have resiled from the statements which they made 
before the police, and in our opinion must add confliderable value to the 
evidence of those witnesses who have had the courage to adhere to their 
statements.” 
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(e) A letter exhibited in the Barsal conspiracy case and accepted 
by the Court indicates the methods employed 
(•) BariMl caia again. terrorists. We may quote a few 

extracts : — “ To one crowned with victory — The notice, etc., asked for 
by you will soon be sent. You should preach to the best of your abilities 
the idea among the students so that they may not waste to no purpose 
their time during the vacation. . . . You should first win over 

by sweet words the boy of your place about whose character you have 
written and keep him neutral, and if he proves a particular source of 
harm extreme measures should be adopted in his case so as to leave 
no clue.’* 


(/) The Commissioners who tried the Sibpur dacoity case, in their 
judgment delivered on the IHth February 
(I) Sibpur dacoity. ]9]6, observe: “In cases of this description 
of a so-called political character, the bulk of the witnesses are reluctant 
to assist the police by coming forward and stating what they know.” 


(g) Mr. Gupta’s momoran- 
dum. 


(ff) Mr. N. Gupta, a Counsel of considerable experience in trials of 
revolutionary offences, in a memorajidum fur- 
nished to us states : “ I have myself noticed 
that in several cases the witnesses have been 
seized with trembling when they went up to the dock to identify the 
accused persons.” 

172. The opportunity for exercising terrorism is increased by the 
remarkable length of trials in India. All 

Langth of trials. conspiracy cases arc necessarily long, as a 
large number of people have to be separately connected with the offeree 
charged and each overt act has to be proved as a separate case. A 
large number of witnesses must therefore be called. The defences of 
the individuals may be all separate. But all cases in India seem to 
be protracted by the multitude of points taken and by the cross-examina- 
tion upon every sort of collateral matter of every witness, liowever 
unimportant, to a degree unknown in England. A few instances may 
indicate the time it takes to dispose of a criminal case, though it is right 
to add that many of the cases to be cited' would have been much more 
speedily dealt with had the prosecution not included more prisoners 
than were ultimately convicted, and extended their evidence to collateral 
matters really outside the course of proof. We may here point out 
that the preparation of a complicated criminal case demands very careful 
consideration by experienced lawyers. In England such cases absorb 
the energies of a large and able staff. In Bengal there is nothing to 
compare with it and it is no reflection upon the officers who have to do 
this work without the necessary training to say that the cases are not 
always presented as they should be. 

In the Alipore conspiracy case, arrests were made on the 2nd, 
3rd, 5th and 10th of May 1908. Proceedings were instituted in the 
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Magistrate’s Court on the 18th of the same month. He framed charges 
on the 19th of August. The trial before the Sessions Judge lasted 
from the 19th of October 1908 to the -Jth of Marcli 1909, and judgment 
was delivered on the 6th of May 1909. 

In the Nangla conspiracy case arrests were made on the 11th of 
April 1910 ; proceedings commenced before tlie Magistrate on the 14th 
idem. The ac.cused were committed to a vSj)ecial Bench of the High Court 
under Act XIV of 1908, an d judgment was delivered on the 30th of August 
1910. 

In the Howrah conspiracy case proceedings commenced before the 
Magistrate on the 23rd of March 1910, i.he accused were committed 
to the High Court on the 20th of July 1910, and judgment was delivered 
on the 19th of April 1911. 

In the Dacca consyuracy case the case opened before the Magistrate 
on the Ist of August 1910. It was committed to the Sessions on the 
22nd of November 1910, and judgment was delivered by the Sessions 
Court on the 7th of August 1911. 

In the Barisal supydementary conspiracy case the accused were 
first produced before the Magistrate on the 20th of September 1914 
His commitment order is dated March tlie 25th, 1915, and the Sessions 
Court delivered judgment on the 29th of November 1915. 

Jn the Raja Bazar bomb case the accused were pr^iduced before a 
Magistrate on the 19th of December 1913. and judgment was delivered 
by the Sessions Court on June the 4th, 1914. 

As a final illustration of what can be achieved in the protraction of 
proceedings we will refer to a trial which began at Alipore on the 2nd 
January last, judgment at the moment of writing standing reserved. 
In August 1916 a body with the features of the face obUterated by acid 
was found in a passenger compartment of a train which had started 
from Calcutta. A man who had been associating with revolutionaries 
and giving information to the police was missed about the same time. 
The case for the prosecution has been that a gang of five strangled this 
man in a lonely garden, put acid on his face, packed his body in a trunk, 
took it to the station in two hackney carriages (changing en mule) and 
put it in the railway carriage as found. The trial has lasted 63 days, 
though no witne.sses were called for the defence. The learned counsel 
for one of the accused addressed the. Court for 20 days. 

It must be remembered that in the course of these proceedings 
witnesses for the '^rown have to give their evidence first before a Magis* 
trate. Even that part of the proceedings may take weeks, during which 
the witnesses in waiting can be threatened. Then there is a long interval 
before they are called again at the trial. During this yieriod they may 
be further threatered or thev may partially forget the facts and develop 
discreyuincies. They arc not a .9 a rule well-educated men, nor do they 
possess exact habits of mind. They have no intellectual predisposition 
to firmness in testimony nor much sense of the duty, as touching 
themselves, of co-oyierating in the repression of crime. 
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The fif^ires quoted at the outset of this chapter of this report indicate 
that a pjreat number of tpailty persons escaped punishment, and we liave 
set forth some reasons to account for their doinp so. This, however, is 
only one way of looking at tlie matter. By our Terms of Reference we 

are required to consider the difficulties experienced in dealing with 

t hese conspi raci es . 

173. Now crime is not satisfactorily dealt with, however certainly its 
commission mav be followed by ])unishment, 

it We. should there- 

crime. for(‘ have liked to have taken the statistics year 

by year and set forth the relation between the 
convictions and the volume of ciiim* in the succeeding period. This , 
would have been a most informing statement. We have found it, how- 
evei, imj)ossible to f)r('se]iT it eitlier in chart, tabular or narrative form, 
so as to be at once just and clear. The convictions arc often so long after 
the otfence and acquittals are so numerous, that as regards their deter- 
rent or preventive influence the ])roceo(liiigs cannot be assigned either 
a date or a value. On the other hand the continuing crime cannol be 
correctly appraised either by the number of cases or the ])roperty or 
life lost. It would be necessary to look at the facts of the outrages 
separately. We must, therefore, consider this aspect of the matter 
broadly, and the conclusion we come to is that the convictions which did 
take place did not have as much e fleet as imigbt have been expected in 
TC]n('ssing Clime. It must be remeinluTed that the murder of Mrs. and 
Miss Jumnedy in April 1908, which was the first great outrage, was 
promjitly juinished by the execution of one murderer, \vh le the other 
only esrajicd by suicide on arrest. Further, this outrage was at once 
followed by the raids on the Maniktala Garden and other revolutionary 
premises, resulting in the arrest and prosecution of about 40 persons. 
Many of th(\se were no doubt acquitted, but that was not till months (in 
the case of those acquitted on appeal not till nearly two years) after- 
wards. In the meantime the arrests must have been a great blow to the 
revolutionaries, and it did, as we believe, check crime. But this was 
only for a time. The conspiracy soon revived. A vendetta was com- 
menced by the murder of the approver^ Naren Gosain, in September 
1908, and of Ashutosh Biswas, the Public Prosecutor, in January 1909. 
Ultimately, in 1915 and 1916, outrage reached its highest point. As 
the result of more successful prosecutions some wretched boys of ill- 
balanced mind might have been transported or executed, but the men 
behind them, faithful to the principles of these organisations, do not 
show themselves, and it is only where there has been a successful raid 
upon premises, which can be proved by what is foiind-to be the seats of 
sedition, and where it is possible by the circumstances of their arrest or 
otherwise to show the connection of leaders with these premises, iliat a 
conviction of suoh men can be secured. If they are not convicted, the 
movement is not checked. The murder of Deputy Superintendent 
Shams-iil-Alam on the steps of the High Court is a case in point. The 
youth who shot him was hanged, but the day before his execution he 
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told the story of his perversion.^ The real criminal responsible for thia 
boy's act was Jatin Mukharji, who lived for six years to corrupt more 
youths, till he was killled in the Balas )re affiay in 1915. Even if, 
however, more ringleaders had been convicted and the movement thereby 
checked to the extent of the termination of their individual activities, 
we doubt if it would have had much moral effect in the right direction. 
An unscrupulous Press, combined with the Samiti organisations, had 
done their work too well. 

This is the real explanation of much that has happened. It goes a 
long way to explain the unwillingness and timidity of witnesses, to which 
we have already drawn attention, and it accounts for the state of feeling 
and the habit of association which kept up the supply of desperate 
youths. 

174. The Press Law as it stood before 1908 was wholly insufficient for 
the emergency which had arisen. T!he Juqantar 
the Revolutionary Press. began publication in 1906, and in the person of 
its printer or publisher was successfully prose- 
cuted five times between June 1907 and June 1908. But the im- 
prisonment of the individual produced no effect. Each time a new 
printer or publisher was found. Thefc was no provision for forfeiture 
of t he press and tho paper went o i as before. Its sale was so great, 
that, as the Chief Justice pointed out, the crowds seeking to purchase 
it formed an obstruction in the street. When upon the murder 
of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy in 1908 the Government became convinced 
that the law required strengthening and carried the Newspapers 
(Incitement to Offences) Act, 1908, and later in the year, the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, the <;onspiracy had enjoyed two 
years' start. “ The seeds of its wickedness,” said His Excellency the 
Viceroy, in speaking upon the first Bill, “have been sown amongst a 
strangely impressionable and imitative people — seeds that have been 
laily nurtured by a system of seditious writing and seditious speaking 
of unparalleled violence, vociferating to beguiled youth that outrage is 
the evidence of patriotism and its reward a martyr’s crown.” The 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act, 1908, dealt however only with 


• Extracts from confession voluntarily made by Btrendra Datla Gupta to the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate : — "I was introduced to a gentleman named Jatindra Nath 
Mukharji oi 273, Upper Chrtpur Road, by a boy named JnaDendra Nath Mitra in the 
month of September. By reading the Jugantar I got a very strong wiah to do 

brave and violent works, and 1 asked Jatin Mukharji to give me work at 275, Ghitpur 
Road, fie told me about the shooting of Shams'Ul-Alam, Deputy Superintendent, 
who conducted the bomb case, and he ordered a boy named Satish Chandra to make 
arrangements for this case. I asked Jatin for such works, and be asked me whether I 
shall be able to shoot Shams -ul-Alam. 1 answered that 1 wih be able.*' Defwnent went 
on to describe the murder and ended : ** 1 make this statement so as not to injure Jatin 

but as 1 have come to understand that anarchism will not benefit our country, and the 
leaders who are now blaming mo, now thinking the deed that of a head-oracki^ boy, to 
show them that 1 alone am not responsible for the work. There are many me behind 
me and Jatin, but 1 do not wish to give their names in this statement. The leaden who 
are now blaming me should be kind enough to come forwsjd and guide boys like me in 
the ways/' 
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newspapers and then only when they incited to murder or to any offence 
under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, or to any act of violence. In 
1910, a more comprehensive measure, the Indian Press Act, 1910, was 
carried. In the meantime, though the Jugantar had disappeared, other 
newspapers continued to vilify the British regime, and pamphlets of the 
most fanatical and bloodthirsty character were circulated. We are con- 
vinced that these publications produced ever a new succession of in- 
struments of murder and outrage, and that to this source, independently 
altogether of the failure to secure convictions for committed crimes, is 
largely due the continuance and extension of the conspiracy. “ These 
things,” said the Government Member moving the Bill which became 
the Act of 1910, “ are the natural and ordinary consequence of the teach- 
ings of certain journals. They have prepared the soil on which anarchy 
flourishes ; they have sown the seed, and they are answerable for the 
crop. This is no mere general statement ; the chain of causation is 
clear. Not only does the campaign of violence date from the change in 
tone of the Press, but specific outbursts of incitement have been followed 
by specific outrages.” 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

The Legislation Required. 


17D. The last part of our task is to advise as to the legislation, if 
Position when present to enable Government to deal 

specM i^islation lapses effectively with the difficulties that have arisen 
incalculable. dealing with conspiracies. 

This as expressed appears to us to be applicable to the state of cir- 
cumstances under which the difficulties referred to were encountered. 
These difficulties have, however, been circumvented for the time 
being by special temporary legislation and they have not been in oper- 
ation at the time of our inquiry. When this legislation lapses, circum- 
stances may have altered and the pofition may be better or worse. We 
do not think it is for us to speculate nicely on these matters. We must 
of course keep in view that the present war will have come to an end, 
but we cannot say with what result or with what ulterior consequential 
effects or possibilities of consequential effects upon the situation. On 
the other hand, the persons interned under the Defence of India Act 
will be due for release and the terms of imprisonment of many dangerous 
convicts will be coming to an end. Further, there will, especially in the 
Punjab, be a large number of disbanded soldiers, among whom it may 
be possible to stir up discontent. Nevertheless, if we thought it clear 
that the measures taken against the revolutionary movement under the 
Defence of India Act liad so broken it that the possibility of the cons- 
piracies being revived could be safely disregarded, we should say so. 
That is not our view and it is on this footing that we report. We must 
explain that we have not sought to draft legislative proposals. We only 
suggest lines on which we think they might be formulated. 

Before going further we think we ought to notice briefly the opinions 
and proposals which the difficulties of the 10 years covered by our in- 
vestigation have elicited. 

Though Pulin Behari Das and others were deported under Regulation 
III of 1818 from December 1908 to January 1910, further recourse to 
these powers was not thought desirable. 

176. During 1911, 1912 and 1913, in view of the failure of the Howrah 
gang case, various proposals for preventive 
Pait proposali for preven- l^.oislation were discussed. It was mooted that 
ive measures. Criminal Tribes Act, 1911, might be utilised. 

It became appareut, however, that inasniiich as that measure depended 
for its application on the existence of a class of persons which could be 
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defiuccl ior the purpose, it was ot uo practical use lor the emergency 
under ct)nsideration. Other proposals were that there should be an 
extension of the bindins^ down procedure provided for by section 108 
and tfu‘ succeeding sections of the C^riniina,! Procedure Code to persons 
suspiiftrd of being dangcjoiis revolutionaries or that an enactment should 
be iiiti(Klii(“cd providing on the lines of section r^Gf) of the Criminal Pro- 
ceduri', (^xlc that a court should be emjmwered to make an order for 
j)o]iee supervision involvinix reporting to tlie police in cases of persons 
ulio had been bound over or (as an alternative proposal) in lieu of such 
binding over. Jt \Yas eoni eniplated that under such procedure evidence 
(»f U'])nl,ation should lie admissible. These discussions in their later 
stag(‘s had to take note of tin' revelations brought about by the searches 
at Dacca and Coinilla in 

In 11)13 oc'curred tin’ dis' (‘venes in the Daja l>azar case, when secret 
literature pointingtrj a videl'N’ spread si'dii-ioiis movement was brought 
Lo light and niateiials Jin' tin* manufar'ture oi bombs of the type already 
used in other jiroviuces as well as in liengal were found. The position 
at the end of 11M3 A\as universally regarded as a very dangerous one, 
and in A])iil 1911 the Covcinmeui of linlia and the CTOvernment of 
Bengal agreed in llic ojiinion that icetnirse would have to be had in 
regard to a limited number of peisons to Tb'giilation 111 of 1818 but 
that by way of safeguard the cases slniuld he ('xamined by a judicial 
body and that the incarcieration involvt'd should not be in a jail. The 
discussion of measures for the introduction of police surveillance was 
also continued. Wc do not think it worth while to pursue further the 
details of these discussions because various difliciilties were found and 
no satisfactory scheme was evolved. What we do desire to lay stress 
on is that early in 1914, that is to say, before the war and before the 
theft of Messrs. Rtidda's arms, it was recognised that the forces of law 
and order working through the oidjiiary channels were beaten. Wc are 
convinced that that was the state of affairs even at that date. 

Acting upon this view the Government of India submitted a number 
of names to a committee of three gentlemen (one an Indian) consisting 
of two actual and one former High Court Judges. They reported that 
they were convinced, though they had not confined themselves to legal 
evidence, that 24 persons were members of and had taken and were 
likely to take a lively part in promoting a widespread conspiracy in 
Eastern and Western Bengal, the object of which was to overawe and 
subvert the Government. This committee acted on the same class of 
evidence with regard to the individual cases as we have considered for 
an inquiry of less nicety, namely, the appreciation of the general situation 
both at that time and since. They were impressed with its cogency just 
as we have been. In August 1914 the war broke out, the Foreigners 
Ordinance and the Ingress into India Ordinance were passed immediately, 
and the Defence of India Act and Rules came into force early in 1915. 
This legislation, together with Regulation III of 1818, has sufficed for 
present needs, since being put into full operation after the murder of 
Deputy Superintendent Basanta Chatarji. Proposals for legislation for 
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the after the war were, however, drafted and had hcen under 

eonsideration when it was decided to appoint oiir conuniitrr 

M r hu\c thus slctchrd the course of discussion durini; the iinulfhnis 
Ncar.s leadiiii^ u[) to the cornincncenieiit of oiii liihoiirs ae have 

frit l‘oinul io indicate the assistance we have rc'ceived fiom tin.- mhiic'c. 
We are M)neoin(‘d, however, with the futtire, not with lh'’ ]Mst and it 
.sulli((.s to sav that tliouirh oiii suggestions for lemislat inn thi n»»l n-pro- 
diu'e as an assendiled wlnde any scheme as yet subniilted, :.till lli* ; eon- 
lain haidly an idea wliieh has not, in one conneeli(»n nr ,inoij\t! been 
the snitjrat of critical disenssion of wliich haw had liir bco'dif. 


Tli(‘ 


ni('asui'es 


Suggestions— Punitive 
measures, permanent, 
(a) Points of general 
application. 


wiiieh wt‘ sliall submit are of Iwn l.iiri-:. r/r., 
Punitive, by wbieli t('im we musim n.easures 
better to st'ciiie th(‘ eonvietion and eon: >liment 
of ofTeiideis, and Prcrvn!ire t » measures to 
(beck ibe s])read (d eonKS}>ira(^ ml the corn- 
mis.'iion <>{ ejime. 
niav sa\ at once that we do not expect verv mucl' 1 ' punitive 
measures. Tiie eonvietion of offeiuho's will never (dieei- '>'aeii a move- 
iiKMil as tliat wbieli j^rew iij) in Beiiual uiihsss all tla^ h adiis can l>c 
eonvu'ted ai i he outset. Further, the real dilUeulties have Ixmoi the 
scareity of (Videnee due to various eauses and tin* want of reliance, 
wiudiier |iistnied m- not, on sneh evidence as there inis been. Tlie last 
tlidieultv' is Inndamental and cannot be remedied. No hiAv^ can direct a 
eoii't to be ( riiiv ineed wlien it is not. 


Punitive measures (permanent). 

Lej^iskitiou directed better to secure the imiiisbmeiit, of seditious 
crime may take the shape eitlicr — 

{(i) of clian^uvs iu the general law of evidence or juoccdurc which if 
sound would be advdsahlc in regard to all crime, or 

(6) challg<^s in (he substantive laiv of sedition oi' moditicatioiLS in the 
rnies ol evidence and procedure in such cases designed to deal 
w ith the special features of that class of offence. 

(o) Some changes have been suggested to us w^hich we feel bound to 
assign to the first class. 

Instances of this are — 

(1) An amendment of the law which excludes confessions or admis- 

sions unless made as required by section 164 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

(2) A relaxation of the rule of practice which requires corroboration 

of the testimony of an accomplice. 

There could be no justification for making either of these changes in 
order to facilitate prosecutiona in cases of sedition if in other cases they 
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are allowed to remain as a proper safeguard against injustice. On the 
other hand, if we inquired whether these amendments should be made in 
the general law, we feel that we should be embarking on an investigation 
which, though perhaps not literally outside our terms of reference, must 
nevertheless be larger than we were really intended to pursue. It would 
involve eliciting the opinions of persons of experience in all parts of 
India and would postpone our report to a date when it might be useless. 
These and many other matters connected with Indian criiuina] procedure 
may be well worth investigating, but we cannot engiuft an inquiry of 
that magnitude upon our task. We therefore only note the above 
points and pass from them. 

There are, however, one or two points which, though of general 
application, we tliink wc may advert to, because they involve no alter- 
abion but merely arise in connection with the observance of existing 
rules. We liave had our attention pointedly drawn to the length of 
trials and of cross-examinations in particular. It is the duty of the 
court to disallow of its own motion either examination or cross-exami- 
nation upon matters irrelevant or addressed directly or indirectly to a 
purely ulterior or collateral object and not to the question of the 
guilt or innocence of the accused, or calculated to elicit directly or in- 
directly the disclosure of matters protected from disclosure by section 
125 of the Evidence Act. 

This duty is not only consistent with the Indian Evidence Act but 
directly arises out of it. It is not, however, in terms declared by it, 
and it is one of the disadvantages of Codes that, while they are useful 
in many respects, they sometimes tend to fetter the exercise of inde- 
pendent common sense. This leads us to hesitate before recommending 
that this duty be expressly declared by a new section. Wc are not clear 
whether just as the absence of such a declaration may Bometinies lead 
to the duty being lost sight of, its insertion might not lead to its exercise 
without due discretion. It seems to us a point upon which experienced 
judicial opinion in India might well be elicited. 

The same observations apply to the undoubted rule of law that the 
Court shall take as conclusive (save as excepted by section 153) the 
answer of a witness upon a question put as to credit only and shall not 
treat the mere making of the suggestion involved in the question as 
indicating any foundation for it. 

We think, however, that no harm can be done by amending section 
343 of the Code of Criminal Procedure (which porhibits promises or threats 
to induce an accused person to disclose or withhold any matter) so as to 
make it clear that there is no prohibition of a promise, whether to an 
accused or any other person, of protection against injury caused by the 
criminal acts of others. We do not think that this is really any alter- 
ation of the section at all. Such a promise as is referred to is only a.n 
assurance that he will get what he would be entitled to in any case. If 
it is an alteration, however, its advisability is too obvious for discussion. 
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(b) Points of special 
application. 


(6) As regards chaTiges specially relating to 
seditious crime, we recommend three permanent 
additions to the law. 


In the first place we think that a permanent enactment on the lines 
of Rule 25 A under the Defence of India Act is required. That rule 
provides for the punishment of persons having prohibited documents 
(which may have to be defined anew) in their possession or control with 
(as we read the cftect of the words used) intent to publish or circulate 
them. In its present form, however, the substance of the offence is 
confounded with tlie presumptive evidence of it. Tlie drafting should, 
in our judgment, be recast, and the penalty seems too high for times of 
peace, seeing that the offence is mercl)'^ possession Avith an intent not 
yet acted upon. 

AVe also recommend that the principle of section 505 of the Code of 
(Viminal J*rocedure (wdiich provides for an order requiring notification of 
residence after release in the case of persons convicted a second time for 
certain offences) sliould be extended to all ])ersons c onvicted of offences 
nnder C-hapter VI of the Penal Code (offences against the State) whether 
l)reviouHly convic^ted or not. Such persons might be ordered to give 
security for a period not exceeding two years for good beliaviour so far 
as offences under Chapter VI are concern(*d, and in default be directed to 
notify their residence to Government, who should have poM^r to restrict 
their movements for the period of two years after their release and pro- 
hibit them from addressing public meetings,— the term “ j)ublic meet- 
ings ” iiududing in its scope political subjects as in section 4 of the Pre- 
vention of Seditious Meetings Act of 1907. 

Lastly Ave think that in all cases Avliere tliere is a question of sedi- 
tious intent, evidence of preAuous conviction for seditious crime or asso- 
ciation (of an incriminating kind of course) with persons so convicted 
should be admissible uj)on written notice to the accused with such 
particulars and at such a time before the evidence is given as might be 
fair. What we have called seditious crime would of course have to be 
accurately defined. 


Emergency measures (punitive). 

178. The above arc changes which, w^e think may usefully be made in 
the ordinary permanently working law of the 
punTt*w*aSd premnt^a. shall now indicate further Punitive 

measures (relating wholly to procedure) and also 
a scheme of Preventive measures, both of which relate solely to the pre- 
sent and possible future emergencies. 

The lines on Avhich A^'e propose to cast our suggestions arc as follows. 
We shall sketch out a scheme of Punitive and Preventive measures to be 
framed and enacted but not to come into force save upon notification 
of the Governor-General in Council. This will provide for possible 
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future emergencies. We shall suggest, however, a proviso that in respect 
of matters which have occurred hitherto or may occur (say) before the 
end of the war the scheme shall be in force at once without any notifi- 
cation. This will deal with the present emergency. 

A further question may arise as to whether the whole enactment 
should be limited to a ])eriod of years. As the scheme we suggest is 
equally workable whether it is temporary or permanent we treat this 
point as purely one of policy and express no opinion. 

The powers which we shall suggest for dealing with future emergencies 
must be ready for use at short notice. They must therefore be on the 
statul e book in advance. That fact alone is calculated to have some 
moral effect, for it is then known exactly what a rencAved anarchical 
movement will encounter. To postpone legislation till the danger is 
instant, is, in our view, to risk a recurrence of the history of the years 
1906-17. Still, its emergency character must be emphasised. 


come into force upon 
notification. 


179. In these circumstances we think that appropriate provisions 
should be framed and enacted, but should not 

Emergency measures to come into force save upon a notification by the 
Governor-! Jtcneral in Council declaring the exist- 
ence of a state of affairs justifying such action. 
The formula in which this declaration is to be made Avill Te(j[uire careful 
and accurate statement, its function being to safeguard the public 
against an unnecessary invocation of extraordinary powers. We do not 
think, however, that we should take it upon ourselves to draft it. 

180. Further, as we have said, the powers we suggest will be both 

Punitive and Preventive and the latter will be of 
^*d?w5rent degrees.** degrees varying in stringency. The scheme 

ouglit to be capable of being called into operation 
in compartments and it is worth considering whether the necessary 
notifications might not be required to declare a highei' degree of public 
danger to justify the use of some poAvers than of others. We venture to 
lay some stress on the desirability from every point of vievr of the Govern- 
jiient being able to take mild measures early. This is hampered if they 
are obliged, in order to take mild measures, to declare a state of affairs of 
great seriousness. On the other hand, they should not have authority 
to assume x^ower to take stringent measures without pledging themselves 
to the declaration of a crisis of proportionate gravity. We have already 
intimated that we do not feel called upon to draft any form of notifica- 
tion but, to illustrate our suggestion of progressive notifications, if we 
may use that phrase, it might be sufficient, in order to call our punitive 
measures into force, to declare that seditious offences arc prevalent and 
that it is expedient to provide fbr their speedy trial under the provisions 
of the Act, while for the invocation of the mild form of preventive 
measures it might be obligatory to declare that seditious movements were 
being extensively promoted, and for thj more stringent preventive 
measures, that seditious outrage was occurring to a degree endangering 
public safety — or some such formulsB. 
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The notifioations slioubi of course be capable of application to 
particular provinces or smaller areas. 

181. Coining now to the measures themselves, we are of opinion 
that provision should be made for the trial 
*** seditious crime by Benches of three Judges 

without juries or assessors and without preli- 
minary commitment proceedings or appeal. In short, the procedure 
we recommend should follow the lines laid down in sections 5 -9 in- 
clusive of the Defence of India Act. It should be made clear that 
section 512 of the Code of Criminal Procedure (relating to the giving 
in evidence under certain circumstances of depositions taken in the 
absence of an absconding accused) applies to these trials, it having, 
we understand, been questioned whether section 7 of the Defence of 
India Act has that effect. 

We think it necessary to exclude juries and assessors mainly because 
of the terrorism to which they are liable. But terrorism apart, we do 
not think they can be relied upon in this class of case. They are too 
much inclined to be aff(‘.cted by public discussion. Wc could give 
instances which have come before us, where we think there have been 
miscarriages of justice owing to the causes above mentioned. Wc 
may furtlier point out tliat the trial of such cases without jury or 
assessors was introduced by the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908. 

As regards the procedure and the absence of right of appeal, wc 
think it essential that the delay involved in (■ominitment proceedings 
and appeal be avoided It is of the utmost importance that punish- 
ment or acquittal should be speedy both in order to secure the moral 
effect which punishment sliould produce and also to jirevent the pro- 
longation of the excitement which the proceedings may set up. Fur- 
thermore, the delays involved by commitment proceedings and the 
double examination of witnesses increase the chance of the witnesses 
being intimidated, add to the hardships involved in their attendance 
with the consequence of making them less ready to conic forward, and 
also afford time for them to forget the facts. 

We think, however, that there is one important amendment to be 
made in the procedure. Under the temporary scheme now in opera- 
tion charges are formulated alter the evidence for the prosecution has 
been closed. Tii our opinion .some expedient must be found for defining 
the issues and communicating them to the accused a reasonable time 
before he has to meet or rebut them. We do not apprehend how an 
accused can deal relevantly either in cros-:- examination or by the 
preparation of evidence with a case not formulated. 

To meet this difficulty we suggest some such scheme as the follow- 
ing. It is a compromise between having no preliminary proceeding.s 
and the ordinary full commitment proceedings. Wc are told that 
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some Special Tribunals have proceeded to some extent on these lines 
with satisfactory results. It seems quite fair to the accused ; — 

(а) Commitment proceedings to be abolished in these cases. 

(б) Proceedings to start with a detailed written complaint to be 

drawn up by the Government Prosecutor setting out full 
particulars of what is intended to be proved against each 
accused. 

(c) The prosecution witnesses to be first examined in chief, but the 

accused not to be called upon to cross-examine at this stage. 

(d) The charge to be framed with regard to such of the accused 

against whom there is frimd facie evidence, 

(e) The case should be adjourned and the Court should fix the \ 

period of adjournment suitable to each case, but such period 
should not be loss than 10 days. 

(/) The accused to remaiii in the “ custody of the Court ’’ as oppose.d 
to the “ custody of the police,” or in other words, the Super- 
intendent of the Jail should be under the directions of the 
Court so far as the accused are concerned. This does not 
indicate any real change, but perhaps an insertion of a pro- 
vision of this nature will have the effect of silencing much 
mischievous criticism. 

(g) The police papers will of course be placed before the Court. 

The, Court after going through the papers may, if it thinks 
right, allow copies of some of these papers to the accused. 
Of course in this matter the Court will have absolute dis- 
cretion, and the Court may refuse to allow copies of any 
of the police papers to the accused. 

(h) At the expiry of the period of adjournment the cross-examina- 

tion of the witnesses and the rest of the trial will proceed. 


182. While, however, we recommend in substance the procedure 
established under the Defence of India Act, 
OempMitloii of Courts. think the constitution of the tribunals as 

provided by these Acts should be altered. It seems to us inadvisable 
that these tribunals should to any extent be composed of persons not 
already members of the judiciary but selected by the executive for the 
purpose of the specific case. Nothing that we have seen suggests that 
the special tribunals hitherto appointed have been unfair towards the 
accused, but we think the objections in principle cannot be overlooked. 
Moreover, as the right of appeal is taken away, the tribunals should be 
of the highest strength and authority. They should be composed of 
High Court or Chief Court Judges selected by the head of the Court. 
It is true that this might mean a grave demand upon these Benches. 
But, after all, there is no judicial work so important as that with which 
we are dealing or so imperatively calling for a tribunal of the highest 
authority. Substitutes can be appointed for the Judges called away> 



and if there is no power it can be obtained. Substitutes, however, 
ought not to try these cases. 

183. It has been brought to our attention that the bringing of wit- 

Plice of trial nesses to Calcutta or other seats of a High 

or Chief Court may be attended with incon* 
venience and may be a source of alarm and confusion to country wit- 
nesses. This must arise just as much if the witnesses are brought to 
such city to attend a special tribunal as at present constituted. If, 
on the other hand, the three gentlemen composing such tribimal can 
sit elsewhere than in such city, it seems to us that the three Judges can 
do so. 


184. A question to which we have given much consideration is 
whether the accused should be entitled to 
mony o accu . evidence on his own behalf in these cases 

subject to the consequences now provided by the law of England. This 
has been found to afford valuable protection to an innocent prisoner, 
while exposing sham defences and unfounded suggestions. 

The principle upon which an accused person cannot at present give 
evidence is that he is interested and interested persons were incom- 
petent as witnesses by the Common Law in all cases, civil as well as 
criminal. This incompetency was gradually removed in England until 
the only remnant of the original rule was the case of a person under 
criminal trial. The incompetency in this case also was gradually re- 
moved as regards one crime after another until in 1898* it was swept 
away in all cases by an Act of general application. The change was 
really the concession of a new facility to prisoners, though doubtless 
it had its inconveniences for persons really guilty. It was hedged 
about with important safeguards from the prisoner’s point of view of 
which the following are the most notable 


(a) he caimot be called except with his own consent ; 

(b) if called, he cannot be asked questions as to his character, 

including previous convictions, unless either — 

(i) the facts put would be evidence against him in chief, in- 
dependently of the Act, as showing design or the like, 
or 

(it) he has given evidence of his own good character or the 
character of witnesses for the prosecution has been 
attacked on his behalf. 


In other words, there is a special code limiting his examination, and 
if the principle were introduced in India, the application of sections 
inconsistent with it, such as section 165 of the Indian Evidence Act, 
would have to be excluded. 

This new principle, at first much mistrusted, has been found to 
work well in England ; and in India where, as is so frequently the case, 


* 61 and 02, Vict, c. 30. 
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the grave issue arises whether a confession has been improperly ex- 
torted, it would seem much more conducive to the discovery of the 
truth that the accused should be entitled to depose on oath to what 
has occurred subject to cross-examination than that it should be left 
to suggestion. And so also as to other issues. 

No doubt only an experienced Court should try cases under these 
conditions in order to make sure that an ignorant prisoner does not 
misunderstand his position and is not unfairly dealt with. This safe- 
guard is ensured when the cases come before three Judges of the highest 
rank, and upon the whole we think the provision should be introduced 
If it were a question of its general application we should, having regard 
to the above-mentioned considerations, be against it. 

A suggestion made to us that the Court should be at liberty to put \ 
any question it pleases to an accused, even though he does not tender 
himself as a witness, is one that we cannot approve of. 

185. If our proposal is accepted that there shall be no commit- 

ment proceedings, the re-enactment or reten- 

ment Act (XIV of 1908) in its present form 
will not be appropriate. It is, however, necessary that the objec t 
which that section was intended to attain, namely, the protection of 
important witnesses and the perpetuation of their testimony, should 
be provided for. We think the statements of dead or absent witnesses 
made at either of two stages of the investigation should be made 
available for use by tlie Court, namely, (1) statements proved to 
have been made to a police officer not below the rank of Superintendent, 
where such statements have been recorded by such officer and read 
over and explained to the person making it and signed by him ; (2) 
statements of witnesses made at the trial and not yet cross-examined 
upon- the condition making them admissible being in each case the 
same, namely, the belief of the Court that the death or absence of 
the deponent has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

186. The Court should have the power, where and so far as they 

think it advisable in the public interests or 

Otlier suggestions. safety of a witness, to exclude the 

public or any person from the hearing or any part of it and to prohibit 
any disclosure of their proceedings or any part of them either wholly 
or save as authorized by the tribunal, any such disclosure or purported 
disclosure being dealt with as a contempt of Court. This should not 
be done as a matter of course, but only where the tribunal is satisfied 
as to the necessity of it. 

It has been pointed out tvj us that time and expense are sometimes 
wasted in proving over and over again every time a trial occurs facts 
not really disputable after the first trial ; for instance, the existence 
of some conspiracy. We think this is an inconvenience attending the 
observance of sound principles which cannot be infringed. No element 
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in the guilt of any person can be allowed to be taken for granted on the 
strength of proceedings to which he was not a party. 

The cases to be tried subject to the provisions above sketched out 
will be such as are ordered to be so tried by Government, the power 
to make such orders being limited to certain classes of offences to be 
named in a schedule. This was the scheme of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1908, the schedule to which might be adopted. 

In all these cases the District Magistrate should be empowered to 
order investigation. We are informed that this will be the result of 
clause 37 of the Amendment to the Criminal Procedure Code Bill now 
under consideration. If the above-mentioned amendment is not en- 
acted, machinery ought, we think, to be devised for giving such power 
by special order or otherwise in the cases with which we are immediately 
conceriK'.d- It has been suggested to us that the power should extend 
to Superintendents or even Inspectors of Police, but we cannot endorse 
this. 


Emergency measures (preventive). 

187. We have been forced to the conclusion that it is necessary, 

in order to keep the conspiracies already de- 
Emar^^^pmentive scribed under control in the future, to provide 
for the continuance after the expiry of the 
Defence of India Act (though in the contingent form explained and 
under important limitation) of some of the powers which that measure 
introduced in a temporary form. By those means alone has the con- 
spiracy been paralysed for the present, and we are unable to devise 
any expedient operating according to strict judicial forms which can 
be relied upon to prevent its reviving to check it if it does revive, or, 
in the last resort, to suppress it anew. Tliis will involve some infringe- 
ment of the rules normally safeguarding the liberty of the subject. 
We have endeavoured to make that infringement as small as we think 
possible consistently with the production of an effective scheme. 

The possibilities to be provided for range from incipient sedition 
to ineijnent anarchy. 

188. The powers at present temporarily possessed by the Govern- 

ment are so far as material for the present 

Existing temporal) purpose to be found in rules 3 — 7 inclusive 

**®*®”’ and 12 A under the Defence of India Act, 

1915. We do not refer for the present to the Foreigners Ordinance, 
191L or the Ingress into India Ordinance, 1914. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ * * * Shortly stated, their effect is to give power to re- 

quire persons by executive order to remain in any area to be specified 
or not to enter or remain in any such area, with penalties for breach 
of sucli requirement. These orders may be made and served on the 
person affected, whereupon they become binding upon liim, or the 
person may be arrested without warrant and detained for a period 
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not exceeding in all one month, pending an order of restriction. There 
is also a power of search under search waiTaut. It will be observed there 
is no provision for an examination of the cases of such persons. 
The decision lies solely with the Local Government. There is also the 
power of confinement under Regulation III of 1818. 


189. We think that provision ought to be made for calling into 
operation (in the last resort and subject to 
safeguards) powers going to the full extent of 
those above quoted. 


Scopt of our propoMis. 


But while we feel bound to formulate such a scheme, we think that 
the whole of it must be subject to the observance of four main 
principles — 

(^) No interference with liberty must be penal in character. \ 
Nothing in the nature of conviction can be admitted with- 
out trial in strict legal forni. If in the supreme interests 
of the community the liberty of individuals is takt ii away, 
an asylum must be provided of a diflerent order from a 
jail. 

(n) Any interference with liberty must be safeguarded by an 
inquiry which, though circumstances exclude the possi- 
bility of its following forensic forms, must be judicial iii 
the sense that it must he fair and impartial and as adequate 
as it can be made. 


(iii) Every order (which should be made by the Local Govern- 
ment) authorizing such iiiterferenct^ iiiiist recite the holding 
of such inquiry and declare that, in the opinion of the Local 
Government, the measures ordered arc iier(‘s.saiy in the 
interests of public- security. 

(iv) The order must be made for a limited time only (say, not 
exceeding a year) and must be renewabhi oidy by a new 
order (not necessarily a new inquiry) rec-iting that the 
renewal is necessary in the interests of public security. 


190, Wo now proceed to elaborate, but 
^diSrablf without using drafting language or going into 

every detail, the scheme we siiggc*sf.. 

We think, as we have already indicated, that the powers to be acquired 
should be of two grades capable of being called into operation separately, 
possibly under different forms of notification. 

The first group of powers should be of the following nature : — 

(t) to demand security with or without sureties ; 

(it) to restrict residence or to require notification of change of 
residence ; 

(iii) to require abstention from certain acts, such as engaging in 
journalism, distributing leaflets or attending meetings ; 
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(iv) to require that the person should periodically report to the 
police. 

The second group of powers should be — 

(i) to arrest ; 

(iV) to search under warrant ; 

{'iii) to confine in non-penal custody. 

It is not conceivable that the second group of powers would be called 
into play witliout the first. Therefore after arrest and search there 
would be no objection (if thought sufiicienl) to making an order under 
the first grou]) of poweis. 

191. An ‘‘investigating authority ’ or ‘ authorities” 'should be 
Creation of an invest!- constituted, as to which we shall say more 

l>;ating authority. later on. 

If the fiist grouj) of powers only is in force, the Government before 
making a final order should be required to refer the case to the invest 
igating authority. They should, however, have ]>(Ojver to make an 
interim order fur a limited time. If the second group is in force the 
person might be arrested and kept in custody for a time to be limit ed 
before tlie reference and thereaftei ])ending the reference. 

The duty of the investigating authority will he to irujuire w cmurra 
upon any materials w’hich they may think fit and without being bound 
by rules of evidence. They would send for the person and tell him 
what is alleged against him and investigate the matter as fairly and 
adequately as possible in the manner of a domestic tribunal. It would 
not be necessary to disclose the sources of information, if that would he 
objectionable from the point of view of other persons. No advocates 
would be allowed on cither side or witnesses formally examined, nor 
need the person whose case is under investigation be present during all 
the inquiry. Should such person indicate that other [leisons or any 
other inquiries may throw light on the matter from his point of view, 
the investigating authority would endeavour to test the suggestion 
if it seems relevant and reasonable. At the close of the mejuiry the 
investigating authority would certify their conclusion to the T-oc.il 
Government. 

It will be noticed that though w'e have suggested the procedure to be 
followed by the investigating authority, w*e have not yet indicated our 
view as to wdiat it should inquire into or the nature of its conclusions. 


192. This seems to us the most difTicnlt of all the matters with which 
. . we have had to deal, and \^et it is one as to 

Scope 0 inves i^a - exactness is imperative. We think whac 

is to be aimed at is that the order of restriction or the like should be 
executive, but on a basis of fact ascertained judicially (in the sense ex- 


plained) by the investigating authority. If the investigating authority 
are to deal wuth the question of the order to be made, they acquire jn-wer 
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without the responsibility for the results. The executive are responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order. The worst solution of all is that 
the investigating authority should recommend and that the executive 
should be able to disregard the recommendation. If, however, the 
investigating authority is to confine itself to facts, what is the question 
of fact to be ? The states of fact contemplated <^annot be reduced to 
definitions like crimes such as murder and so on. If they could, no list 
that we can contemplate would cover the ground. Under these cir- 
cumstances we suggest the following solution. Let the Government 
propound to the Committee in plain language what they suggest the 
man has done or is likely to do, and let the authority return in 
plain language what they find upon the subject. Then let the 
Government recite that finding in its order and proceed to deal , 
with the man as it thinks necessary. The great object will thus be \ 
attained of making it known exactly what is ascertained against the 
man in fact apart from executive conclusion, but the responsibility 
for action will still rest solely on the Gove in men t. It is for 
consideration whether the order should not be published. 

The nature of the above suggestion explains why we have used the 
term “ Investigating Authority ” instead of Advisory Committee."' 
The use of the latter term seems to condemn one in advance to the embar- 
rassments from which it is the whole object to escape. 

193. If the functions of the investigating authority are such as we 
have described, the difl&culty of its composi- 
tion is minimixed. For an inquiry in a judicial 
spirit into facts kuoAvledge and experience are 
the requisites. It has been suggested to us that the judicial, the exe- 
cutive and the non-official elements should be represented upon the body 
or bodies in question. Having indicated the functions which we recom- 
mend for the investigating authority, we do not feel that we are driven 
to give our views as to its exact composition. But we think we may 
sav as based upon the experience gained in the course of our labours 
that one member should be a non-official Indian selected for his know- 
ledge of the people. 

194. Wc suggest one more provision to be made in this scheme of 
preventive measures. We think there should be 

Viiitins Committees. visiting Committees to report upon the condi- 
tion of persons restricted in residence or in custody. We do not go 
into the question of the composition of these Committees. This may 
well vary in different parts of India and possibly in different parts of the 
same province or with reference to different communities. We were 
much struck by the useful work of this kind that can be done by Com- 
mittees, working in very small areas, in the Punjab. Machineiy so 
satisfactory may not be pnssible elsewhere. The Committees appointed 
must, of course, be persons who are prepared to accept the scheme and 
work it effectually though sympathetically. 
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Administration of provont- 
ive moBSuros. 


195. We have sketched out a scheme complete^ as we hope, in principle 
but requiring elaboration in detail. In some 
points, such as the provision to be made in 
respect of those whose liberty may in one form 
or another be interfered with, we appreciate that administrative ques- 
tions will arise into which we cannot enter deeply. Our function is to 
suggest a scheme of law% not of administration. 


Nevertheless, inasmuch as we have necessarily gathered something 
of the psychology of these offenders in the course of our inquiry and as 
these impressions have necessarily guided us in reaching our conclusions, 
we think we may indicate generally the lines on which we have contem- 
plated that they may be worked out administratively- These revolu- 
tionaries vary widely in character. Some merely require to be kept 
from evil associations and to be brought under the closer influences of 
sensible friends or relations. At the other extreme are some desperadoes 
at present irreconcilable to the point of frenzy. Some are ready to quit 
the movement if only it can be made easy for them. More may be 
brought to this frame of mind in time. It is obvious that extremely 
elastic measures are needed both for those whose liberty is merely re- 
stricted and those from whom it is at least temporarily taken away. As 
regards the former, the prospects of the individual in point of health and 
a livelihood in any particular area should be considered along with the 
associations which he may be likely to form. For the latter there should 
be provided an institution or institutions for tliek reformation as well 
as confinement. It is to be borne in mind thatwhile some already 
possess a good deal of education they all lack habits of occupation and, 
in a measure, reason. 


Provision for existing danger. 

196. The scheme above set forth is, as has already been pointed out, 
designed for emergencies regarded as contin- 
Troatment^of^xistmg gent. The powers involved are therefore to be 

dormant till the event occurs. 

There are, however, a limited class of persons, namely, those who 
have been involved iu the troubles which have been described Avho 
constitute a danger not contingent but actual. Special and immediate 
provision is required for their case. 

hi the first place, there are a number of j>ersons shll at large, such iis 
Rash Behari Basu of the Benares conspiracy case, who, if tried at all, 
ought to be tried, even if arrested after the Defence of India Act expires, 
under spexuai provisions. Moreover, furthei’ ofi'ences may be coinniitted 
before that time to the authors of wl»ich similar considerations aj)ply. 
On the other hand, it would not be proper to proclaim a province under 
uur scheme merely for the purpose of such particular trials. 

Secondly, there are the persons as to vrhom it can be said witho\iv 
any reasonable doubt that they have been parties to the murders and 
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dacoities which h&Te been narrated in the preceding pages. Many of 
these are temporarily in custody or under restriction. Some absconding 
are still at large. 

Some, if not most, of these persons are such desperate characters 
that it is impossible to contemplate their automatic release on the expiry 
of six months from the close of the war. One man recently arrested is 
undoubtedly guilty of 4 murders and has been concerned in 18 dacoities. 
of which 5 involve further murders. There are others like him both in 
custody and at large. Such men are the leaders and organizers of the 
movement. They are now detained or their anest ’s ntended under 
Regulation III of 1818. We do not discuss that measure. It is appli- 
cable to many cases not within the scope of our inquiry . 

Assuming, however, that it is not desired to continue to deal with 
these men under the Regulation, w^e ought to suggest an alternative. 

Lastly, it may be that a few of those now merely interned and some 
of the convicts who will be released may require some control. At any 
rate, it is to be deprecated that the persons interned should have the 
assurance that on the expiry of the Defence of India Act they will at 
once and all at the same moment be immune tV(>m all restriction. They 
sliould be liberated gradually. 

It seems to us that the simplest device is to provide that in lesjxn < 
of acts committed before the Defence of India Act e.xpires (or an earlie: 
date if preferred) and danger apprehtmded by reason of such acts in tb<' 
future, it sliould b^awful to proceed against any person under anv of 
the provisions which vv(* have outlined without anv notification. Ju 
other words, the new law is to he deemed to be operativ'e for that purpose 
immediately. 


Net results of our proposals. 

197. The short result of the whofe is that wc suggest a scheme aiider 
which past and (sa>') war-time jiiatters dr<‘ 
Rdsult of suggestions. immediately provided for, subject to which all 
^jiccial powers become dormant till there is a notification, ft will ^ 
observed, for the purposes of drafting, that this is not the same thine 
as providing a scheme to be in force (say) only during the war but capable 
i)f revival afterwards upon notification. The division in time applic'^ 
not with reference to the whole operation of the enactment but with 
leference to the occurrence of the subject-matter. 


Restriction of Ingress. 

198. A point not yet dealt with is the (piestion of Tiigic.')^ into India. 

The power possessed by the Governmont under 
Ingress into India. special war legislation is roughly to exclude 

foreigners altogether, and as to all persons entering India to limit their 
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lesidence and ii newssary to arrest and confine, them. As regards 
persons not being foreigners no power is to be exercised unless the author- 
ity exercising it is satisfied that “ the exercise thereof is desirable in 
order to protect the State from the prosecution of some purpose preju- 
dicial to its safety, interests or tranquillity.” It appears abundantly 
from some parts of the narrative contained in this report that there are 
bodies outside India conspiring to promote seditious violence within 
it. Even before the war political murder has been accomplished by 
arms imported into India from such sources, while during the war armed 
insurrection has been plotted between these bodies and revolutionaries 
in India in conjunction with the enemies of the Empire. We cannot 
ioiecast post-war conditions outside India or, for that matter, within 
It But as regards India itself we have suggested a schi'ine of preventive 
legislat ion only to be called into operation if necessity arises. An emissary 
airivjug from nhioad to promote disturbance in any part of India where 
the powers conferred by such legislation are, owing to unfortunate 
circumstances, already in a state of activity could perhaps be dealt 
with under such powers. But a situation ought to be contemplated 
in which, uhile India is peyi'cful, conspirators from abroad enter it to 
prfunofe disorder. Provision is wanted for preveutitig a state of affairs 
ooing jirodnccri hy such means which will necessitate the assuni])tioii 
th(‘ emergency jioweis cj' hyjjolhrai not. at the moment in operation. 
The iiieie statement of the case shows tliat sucli provision must be 
(-utside emergency contingtmt legislation. Jr is required for isolated 


Witli regard, lu'wever. to this question of Ingress into India wc 
appuf.iatf' that tlie above considerations (the only ones wuthin our 
]>io\ince) rev^'al but a jiortiou nl tlic prohiem. Under these circiim- 
^tance‘< we refrain from suggesting any torrmila defining the limits of 
the jiowers with which the (fovenummt should ho armed. 

Uonsiderat ions somewhat analogous to those that apply to 
India in relation to other countries applv to 
Intcr-provincial move- provinc(; in relation to otliers. H. will be 

regrettable if revolutionary crime breaks out 
aiiev m any piovuico ; but il it does it will be disastrous that it should run 
from province to province, necessitating the proclamation of emergency 
measures in one after another. Phuther, in a province like the Punjab 
it may he aVisulutelv necessary, in order to avej't the gravest danger, 
to }U'event the entiv of certain pensouN coming even fr(»m j)eaceable 
provinces. Such ])ersons are tho.si* presence within the jirovince 

is calculated in the tu inion of the bocal Government to give rise to or 
encourage criminal cons])iracy. 

We do not suggest tlint any investigating anthonty sLnii]«l ))e required 
in couoein its(]t with the xeicise of any of the powers controlling the 
attiviiies (>i persons entering India nr nd.-sbing from one province to 
aiifdlier. 
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Basis of our proposals. 


200. In making saggestions for legislation we have not considered 
at all whether it could he argued that such 
respect beyond the com- 
petence of the Governor-General in Council. 
We have no authority fco lay down the law on any such point and any 
provisional assumption as the basis of our proposals would only cause 
embarrassment. We have proceeded therefore on the basis that any 
suggestions of ours which it may be decided to adopt will be given effect 
to by some legislature competent for the purpose. 

S. A. T. ROWLATT. 

B. SCOTT. 

C. V. KUMARASWAMI SASTRI. 

H. V. LOVETT. 

P. C. MITTEK. 
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ANNEXURE (1). 

SuDunaries of some Bengal judgments. 


111 this annexure wo propose to summarise briefly the judcrments in some note- 

PurpoMolthiiMnaxura. subj-vt of 

our C hapter IV. 

2; Tlie first political murders in Bengal within the period under review were 
Tk. Muzaffarpiir murders. On the evening of the 

The Muzaltarpur murders. Muzaffarpur in Bihar, a bomb 

was thrown into the carriage of Mrs. Kennedy and Miss Kennedy. Both ladies 
died. The syce was injured. The outrage occurred in front of Mr. Kingeford’s 
house. The follcnving points are established from the judgment of this case, as 
also from that of tlie Alipore conspiracy case so far as that judgment relates to this 
occurrence : — 


(1) For the fii*sL time in the history of Bengal a youth of the hhadraloh class 

perpetrated a bomb outrage. 

(2) The motive for the offence was political (vengeance and terrorism). Mr. 

Kingsford as Chief Presidency ]\Iagistrate, Calcutta, had tried cases 
against the Jngantart Bande Jdaiaraj)}, Snmlhya and Nabasakti news- 
papers and had convicted persons cormected with these papers. In 
connection with an incident arising out of one of these cases a hhadrahk 
youth named 8husil Kumar Sen w'as sentenced to a whi|iping of 15 
stripes by him. These magisterial acts of Mr. Kingsforcl had given 
great ollence to the Ali^iore conspirators. I’hey sent two youths named 
Khudiram Basu and Piafulla Chaki to Muzaffarpur to bomb Mr. 
Kingsford. But instead and by mistake they bombed the two ladies. 
No crime of this kind actuated by such motives, had before been coui- 
m it ted by any Bengali. 

3. A number of bhadialol: youths entered into a conspiracy to wage wav againirt; 

. the Kmg-Empeior (section 121A of the Indiiui Penal 

The Alipore conspiracy and used various places in furtherance ot 

the object. Their headqiiarterH were in Calcutta. 
They collected r \])lo.sives, arms and ammunition. They employed newspapeis 
in furthcriiiK'C ol tln> (imiinal eomspiracy. On tiu* 2nd of May 1008, hy smuib 
taneoup searches in various places, the conspiracy was discovered. 

The judgment <>f the High Court Bench pre.sided over by ISii l.cAwrence Jenkins 
established the following points 

{u) That at least 12 porson.s had (ollected aims for the purpose of waging w\'ir 
against the King. The} were prepared to use explosives in order to 
further their purpose and accomplish assassinations. >Some had made 
lull confes.Mona. They had actually killed two European ladies. 

(?;) The ncw-i..i[)er Jitgavtar was a ‘‘ limb of the conspiracy.” In our Chapter 
II w»‘ (| noted the Cliief Justice’.s estimate of this paper. 

(r) Even young boys in very remote parts of tlie country were corrupted l^y 
the Jvgavtar newspaper and its teachings. 

(d) A number of Wuidralok youths of .-^lome education ii-cd n number of plnces 
in Calcutta and elsewhere for the purposes ot a cmmnal con>spiracy 
connected with the revolutionary movement, e.g . — 

(1) No. 32, Muraripnkur Road, Maniktala Garden— Ex [ilosives found. 
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(2) No. 38-4, Raja Novokissen’s Street — ExploBives found being prepared 

here by Hem Chandra Das. 

(3) No. 15, Gopi Mohan Dutt’s Lane, used for storing and manufacture 

of explosives. 

(4) No. 134, Harrison Road — Explosives and ammunition stored. 

(5) Sil’s Ix)dge, Deoghar (about 200 miles from Calcutta), used for the 

purposes of this conspiracy. 

(c) Arms, ammunition and explosives were collected ; seditious books and 
literature conveying instruction in the manufacture of explosives were 
collected. 

(/) The Chief Justice held that the accused wore “ for the most part men of 
education, of strong religious convictions.” 

(g) Hem Chandra Das, a hhadralok youth, went to Paris to learn the manu- 
facture of bombs and explosives. Ullaskar Datta, another hJimJralok 
youth, was self taught in the manufacture of bombs and explosives. 

From the points establisiicd, as also from the evidence accepted by the Court, 
it is clear that a. number of hhadralof: youths combined and collected arms and 
explosives, and committed various overt and tlaring acts of crime. Although the 
number of persons actually concerned was not very numerous, yel flic conspiracy 
was a remarkable one in many respects. It was the first cnruiur)! conspiracy of 
any magnitude that the revolutionary ivutv started. The conspirators showed 
enterprise, daring and determination, Thc^- succeed' d in c ollecting a ian amount 
of money. The conspirators were gradually extending the H»'lci of their opera- 
tions. Apart from their headquarters at Alaniktala Garden, thc'y used four other 
places for the furtheranc*e of the', objec-ts of their conspiracy— one being an 
out-of-the-way ])lace near Deogliar in Riliar. 

The accused belonged to various castes and came from different parts of the 
Province. Some were students and others were young men who had entered life. 
There were teachers as well. Among the number were — 

(1) Upendra Nath Bauarji, aged 29 years; Brahmin. Passed F.A. and read 

up to B.A. Was a teacher in the Bhadreswar Hcdiool ; acdod on the 
staff of tiip Jnqnniar as an assistaiit. He was a teacher ot recruits. 
Native of (Jhandc'rnagore. 

( 2 ) Sudhir Kumar Sarhar, native of Faridpur, r^^sident of Khulna ; Brahmin. 

Kead up to tlic 2nd cda.ss of an cntranc-c school Left school about two 
years Ix'forc, Helped in the publication of the J itgtuffir. 

(3) Bibhuti Bhusari Sarkar, aged 20 years, KayaHtha ; student. Native of 

ftantijmr, Naiha. 

( 4J^lI lla.skrir Datta, age 22 years ; Baidya. Occupation cow-kcepor. Native 
of Sibpur, HowTah. Self-taught in bomb-making. 

(5) Naiendra Nath Baksbi, aged 18 years ; Brahmin ; si udent. District 

Rajshahi, 

(6) Birendra Nath Ghosh, aged 17\ years; Kaj'astha. District Jessore. Son 

of a small landholder. Student. 

(7) Hnshikesh Kanjilal, aged 29 years. Teacher, Chatra School, distnet 

Hooghiy. Read up to B.A. Took to teaching ^vith the object of 
poisoning the minds of students. 

The first batch of accused persons were under trial in the Magistrate’s Court 
from the 4th of Mav to the 19th of August 1908. There was a second batch, and 
all those committed wore under trial in the Se.ssions Court from the 14th of October 
1908 to the 4th of March tfKl9. Their ajipcals were disposed of by the High Court 
some months afterward.s. The number of iiersons committed by the Magistrate 
to the Sessions Court was 38 in all. While the accused were under trial in the 
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Sessions Court, one of them who had turned approver was murdered by two of 
the others. These were separately convict^ and hanged. 


Tbt Nancla complracf 


4. On the 16th August 19C»9 a dacoity w'as committed at Nangla (district 
Khulna). In the course of the investigation which 
followed this dacoity various places were searched. 
Amongst these No. 15, Jorabagan Street, and No. 165, 
Ahiritola Street, Calcutta, were searched. In the search at No. 15, Jorabagan 
Street, Bidhu Bhusan I)e, Ashwini Kumar Baaii and Brajendra Kumar Datta 
were arrested, and in the search at No. 165, Ahiritola Street, Kali Dos Ghosh was 
arrested. Varioiis seditious literature was found and, as further investigations 
disc losed the existence of a conspiracy to wage war, 16 persons were placed before 
a Magistrate under section 121 A (conspirac 3 " to wage war). Tlirce were discharged 
and. the remaining 13 were sent up before the High Court under the provisions 
of Act XIV of 1908 on the 2nd of June 1910. These j)er 80 ns wore tried by a bench 
consisting of Harington, HolmwocKl and Doss, J.J. Eleven persons were found 
guilty under section 121 A (conspiracy to wage w^ar against the King-Emperor) 
and the remaining two were acquitted. Six were transported or imprisoned for 
terms varying from 7 to 2 years. Judgment was given on the 30th of August 
1910, The following facts were established : — 


(o) Search at No. 15, Jorabagan Street, resulted in the find of much seditious 
literature, the most important being a copy of Mukti Kon, Pathc, and 
of certain documents laying down instructions for the organisation 
of secret associations and for manufacture of bombs. Three of the 
accu.sed w'ere found on the premises and seditious lit-erature was found 
with them. 

(b) With regard to the MuJeti hon Pathe and tlie other documents, the learned 
Judges observed : “ The Mukti Kon Pathe consisted of a reprint of 

articles originally’ published in a seditious newspaper called the Jugantar. 
These articles, amongst other matters, in supporting the view that there 
should be a revolution, pointed out that a revolution has to bo prepared 
for in two definite stages — one is the formation of public opinion, and 
the other is (to use the words of the writer), ‘ by brute force and the 
collection of arms.’ The Mnkti Kon PQthe goes on to show how public 
opinion is to be formed, and it recommeuda publication, of newspapers, 
music, literature, preaching, the formation of secret meetings and 
secret associations. The secontl brancli of the preparation for revolu- 
tion, namely, by brute force and the collection of arms, is also dealt 
with, ajid the paper sets out that arms must be ])urcha8ed by money 
collected to that end by robbery. Eurthei, that bombs should be 
prepared, and tliat the attention of the youth of the country should 
be directed to the attainment of physical strength for the coming 
struggle. ’ 

As regards the other documents the Judges observed : “ In those exhibits 

are to be found the details as to the organisation of secret societies. 
There arc to be found instructions of bow high explosives and bombs 
are to be manufactured, .and the instructions are illustrated with 
beautifully executed pencil drawings, which must have be^n mode 
by a draftsman of very considerable skill. There is no evidence as 
to when the Mukti Kon Pathe Avas published, but the confidential 
exhibits contain internal evidence that a portion of them at least has 
come into existence since April 1909. In that month an attempt was 
made to murder the Mayor and Mayoress of Chandernagore by throwing 
a bomb into the room in which they were sitting. Mercifully it failed 
to explode, but a reference in one of the confidential documents to this 
abortive attempt and a discussion of the reason why that bomb did 
not go off establish clearly that that particular document has come 
into existence since that attempt was made.” 
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(c) The different accused associated with each other for the purposes of the 

conspiracy mentioned above and the association was proved tnier alia 
by letters and a diary of Bidhu Bhusan De, one of the accused. 

(d) Some of the accused trafficked in firearms. 

(e) The accused assembled at a place called Jana Kachia for the purpose of 

committing a dacoity at Nangla. 

(/} The letters to the accused at No. 15, Jorabagan JStrcct, were not addressed 
to that address, but were addressed to No. 1(55, Ahiritola Street, where 
accused Kali Das was employed. In other words. Kali Das’s address 
was used as the “ post- box,” a feature which we frequently come across 
in many of these political cases. 

(g) That they were members of a samiti, one of the ostensible objects of 'which 
was the improvement of physical culture by exercises in lathi-’plnj, etc., 
but the real object was to bring about a revolution. 

From the findings of this judgment it can be concluded that a number of 
hhadralok youths entered into a criminal conspiracy to wage war against the King- 
Eniperor on the lines indicated in Mulcii Kon Pathe anti translated the porniciouK 
teachings of tliat book into practice : that persons who belonged to different castes 
came from different places, entered into a criminal conspiracy and used more than 
one place in and outside Calcutta for the furtherance of Ihtir criminal conspiracy. 
The accused made use of an association Avhich had the ostensible object of physical 
culture for the furtherance of their revolutionary object. 

5. On the 29th of July 191 ff a complaint was filed against 47 persons under 
« sections 121 A, 122 and 123 of the Indi.in Penal Oodc. 

tca^Mnspiracy Eight were subsequently ailded and 44 were committed 
for trial by the Sessions Judge of Dacca. On the 71 h 
of August 1911 he convicted 30 and sentenced them to various terms of transporta- 
tion or imprisonment. The convicts appealed to the High C/Ourt- The convic- 
tions of 14 were affirmed but the sentences were modified. In other cases the 
convictions ^ve^e set aside. The accused were ohaiKed mainly under section 121 A 
(conspiracy to wage war against the King-Emperor). 

The prineipal jKiint was whether the Dacca Aniisilaii Samiti was a criminal 
society the object of which Avas to conspire to wage war against the King -Emperor. 

The High Court found tfiat it was a criminal society with such an object. They 
considered that a society known as the Dacca Anusdan Samiti was established ; 
that persons who entered that society were bound by vows to observe the most 
stringent rules of discijiline ; that Pulin Behari Das, once a teaclicr in the Dacca 
government College, actually started the society and was its leader ; that Pulin 
and his assistants u.sed to instruct youths in martial exercises uitli lathis and 
daggers. Certain documents containiiiG tlic vows which we have described in 
our Chapter V were proved to have belonged to the society. These vows were 
thus described by JNIr. Justice Mukharji ; — 

“The initial a!id the final vows were meant for all ordinary members, tlic 
initial to be taken at the time of admission into the samiti and the final 
after the novice has reached a certain stage of culture or attainment 
The two sjiccial vows were intended only for the members of the inner 
circle ; and amongst them also there was obviously a gradation. The 
initial vow is harmless. The member undertakes nevei to separate himselt 
from the samiti, to be loyal to its interests, to keep his own character 
immaculate, to carry out the orders of the authorities without question, 
to be diligent in gymnastics and drill, to keep secret from all non-memberp 
the art of self-defence, and to work out the welfare of the country and 
gradually of the world. The final vow opens with a declaration that no 
internal matters whatever of the saniiii were to be divulged to anyone; 
nor were they to be even discussed unnecessarily. The member who 
took his final vow undertook to carry out unquestioningly the orders of 
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the f.arichalah or the head of the samiti, to keep him informed of hU 
own whereabouts wherever he might be, to inform the chief of the exist- 
ence of conspiracies against the samiti and under his orders to remedy 
them, to return to duty whenever the President might command, to consi- 
der no kind of work as humiliating, to cultivate self-abnegation and self- 
sacrifice and to keep secret from all persons not equally bound by oath 
the instructions that he had received. The first special vow is oouched 
in more solemn language, and the member undertakes to remain attached 
to the circle till its object has been fulfilled, to sever the tic of affection 
for parents and relations, for hearth and home, to render absolute obe- 
dience to the leader in the work of the circle, and to give up vicious habits 
of all descriptions. The second sj>ecial vow is couched in still more 
solemn language, and the member undertakes to stake his life and all 
that he possesses to accomplish the work of the circle, called the circle 
for the enhancement of good sense, to keep the inner secrets inviolate, 
and never to discuss or mention them, to carry out commands without 
question, to preserve the secrecy of DmntraSy to conceal nothing from the 
leader, never to deceive the leader by untruth, to be engaged always in 
the practice of religion, and finally to mete out just punishment to those 
antagonistic to it.” 

Another document contained rules for the conduct of members of the society. 
These were thus des< ribed by the same Judge : — 

” When we return to the rules for the conduct of members, we find the same 
remarkable provision for the preservation of an unnamed secret. With 
this end in view, all unnecessary discussion even amongst the members 
themselve.s was strictly prohibited. They were not even to write letters 
to their friends and relations without the permission of the leader, and 
all letters for and from the members were to be shown to him. Members 
Mere also to cut themselves off completely from their relations and friends 
and if they obtained any money from them, it was to be regarded as the 
common property of the samiti and the circle. Each member w’as also 
required to take both the seta of the vows of the samiti, i.e., the initial 
and the final as also the special vows of the circle. Every member was 
further expected to get by heart the vows, the duties of a manager, the 
yaridarahak, the lalki-pUiy book and the regulations. Finally, every 
member was bound to bring to the notice of the chief whatever draw- 
backs he might notice in any of the other members, and if the conceal- 
ment of the fault of the member by another should be detected, both of 
them were to be ijuru.shed. These rules plainly indicated that the members 
were to be subject to the absolute control of the licad of the samiti and 
that all possible precautions were to be taken for the preservation of 
an undiselosed seernt.” 

Another document was termed the Paridarsliak (the inspector or visitor). A 
full account of this is given in our Appendix B G (vi). 

Another document was the Sampadakgaufr Kartahya, or the duties of the Secre- 
tary. The following quotation from the judgment of Mr. Justice Mukharji will 
explain the nature of the document : — 

“ It described in minute detail the steps to be taken b}^ the Secretary of every 
samiti for its maintenance and improvement. Promotion of j»hysical 
exercise was a prominent object ; but eomiilcte instruction was to be 
imparted only to those who had taken both sets of vows in full ; steps 
were to be taken for the collection of handfuls of rice as alms and attempt 
was to be made to secure pecuniary help. But the accounts were to be 
rendered every w^eek to the Chief Secretary of the central samiti and were 
to be open to inspection by visitors appointed by him. All changes in 
organisation or personnel were to be promptly reported to the Chief 
Secretary. A register was to be kept of members of the samiti with 
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full details as to antecedents and previous connection, if any, with affiliated 
samitis. Provision was also made for the punishment of delinquent 
members ; but in no circumstance were they to be allowed to leave the 
samiti. Effective enquiries were to be made as to the existence of con- 
spiracies against the samiti, and steps were to be taken for the remedy 
thereof. There was finally a noticeable rule that those who were under 
12 years of age and were incapable of understanding the spirit of the 
vows to be designated as the external limbs of the samiti ; such boys 
were only to have the vows read out to them and were to be made to 
observe them. They were to be taught only certain defined exercises, 
while those who have taken the initial vow were to have no other lessons 
imparted to them than specified courses in play with big and small sticks 
and also daggers. These rules emphasise the importance of the vows 
and also indicate the complete subordination of branch associations to 
the leader of the central samiti. The rules also indicate that, although 
members were to be punished for their delinquencies, every effort was to 
be made to retain them wdthin the folds of the society : expulsion of 
persons already initiated into the secrets of the society was obviously 
inconsistent with the preservation of its aims and objects.*’ 

There were also the ‘‘ village notes.” The idea was that the society was to 
send out inspectors to every village throughout the length and breadth of the 
Province and information about the villages was to be collected. The document 
relating to village notes in this case was in a printed form. It contained in print 
21 points 08 to which information was to be obtained. 1 1 had, besides, a table in 
print with spaces for the entry of information on various heads. Some copies 
filled in were produced in this case. The matters in which information was ob- 
tained relate to the inhabitants, fairs, produce, roads and waiter-courses, secrecy, 
enthusiasm or otherwise of the samiti members and other matters. 

A map was “ to be attached to each village note to indicate the roads and rivers, 
meadows and canals, houses and gardens, and the specimens on the record indicate 
fairly with what minuteness the information has been collected and depicted on the 
map (Mukharji, J.) Statistical and other important information to be collected 
was remarkable. 

Another document was the form of notice for the organisation of new samitis. 
This was issued publicly with the object of establishing and maintaining samitis all 
over the Province. The document makes it plain that Pulin’s object was to divide 
the whole of Bengal into divisions and subdivisions and to have branch associations 
at every place of any note or importance. 

Also there M ere rules for the conduct of members of the samiti. We find in this 
document remarkable provisions for the preserv'^ation of an “ unnamed secret.” 
With this end in view all unnecessary discussion even amongst the members them- 
selves was strictly prohibited. They were not even to write letters to their friends 
and relatives without the permission of the leader, and all letters for and from 
members were to be shown to him. Members were to cut thraselves off completely 
from their friends and relatives, and monies obtained from them were to be re- 
garded as the common property of the samiti- 

There was too a “ notification.” This document provided for the domestic 
discipline within the walls of the samiti. It provides for doing all the domestic 
woj'k, for the care of the property, for issue of books in the library, for setting of 
■i night watch and for matters of strict discipline within the walls (Harington, J.) 

Moreover there was a ” Unity ” leaflet or “ Independence ” leaflet. This was 
printed and circulated publicly. Its central idea was that there was no possibility 
of unity unless subordination to one leader was accepted. The object of Pulin 
Behari Das was to be this leader, a leader into wdiose hands, as he put it, individual 
ireedom was to be totally surrendered in order that national and social freedom 
might be achieved. The full significance of this may be appreciated when taken 
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irj ( oil) urutiun with tiu' p.js^aLfe ni tho f*ni i'larith'il w lu're is made to tin* 

c.ueer of XajKilron (IMiikhaiji, .1 ) 

('()j)i(‘is of Multi Knn Path' and tlie Uartaman Ixannmti were found on the hjimiti 
])? eini^e- , ajid )n\si(h*s books was a ipmntity of s(m1iiious literature es«<a\s 

and son;j.s, ni.uiv of them in the baiuiwiilini^ of one oi other of the members of the 
society These indicated ])lainh violent hatred and animosity towards the llritish 
(b)' I'l’iimf'iit and contained calls to arms for tlie sidiversion b^ tona' of Tlrilish rule 
and for the dt -^t i uetion of the r»]>]»ressor." Afanv eorilam apjiieeiation in liigh- 
Mow 11 lan^Miaire ni aiiLtrchical outrages b\ iiotonous inunlerers. 

"J'he Sessions Coiirl had (H»n> letiaj tin* aeeinsed of paitieipation in various oiit- 
ra.n‘s, o\ ert Hut the llieh Cniiit held that partii*i[)jition in cuily one of llus-^e 

o\ ei t ael.s liud lu'en hi onulit home to ihosi* ei>nviels wdio.sf* eons u tions they njiiu'hl. 

Tlu^ Tlnzh ( 'ourt held - 

(1) d'hat llu's.imiti liad a ji*aloiisly j^uarded sia ref, and evi'ry (dlort was made 
To preserve it in\ lolate. d’lie seeiet was mk'Ii that it w'as not e\'en to 
lie discus'^i'd amonszst tlie membc'is thi‘msel\t*s 

fl*) ini-mher^ w ej e bound hv solemn o;ilh^i oi seeieey and willnni;ly 

sidijrctc'd Ifnunsolves to semnniditarv diseiplni*. 

(b) ^rin* Dac e.i Saniiti w^is to he the eential inslituUon to which societies with 
tlie .SriUK ohjcit and scope were to l)e alhhated in idl parts ot tlie 
eouni 1 V . 

(4) Tin* iiKuribeis themselves were to bo adinitl(*d to the fiaterinty onl>' after 
tbfw bad taken the most solemn vows m tlu* jiresenee ot an linage of the 
govldess Kali, 

(n) If an\ outsider without takint? the oath, and ndiisin^' to take it, olitained 
entianei* into the society, his kiioivh’(l{jn 'was la fw tivstroinil 

(b) The orjjarijsation was ultimately to spread all oviu Ih'iiL’ial ; the condition 
of (*> cry tillage and town to be minutely evamined and recorded, geo- 
grajihieal miormation to be embodied in a series ol maps. 

(7; The olijeet of Ihilin Behaii DavS was jdainly to eieate an iviptriuin in 
impel lo with himself as the leader. 

(H) The leader was entitled to complete and niKpiestioned sii})rem:iev and 
every eflort w'^as to be made to prevent the growth of rival institution' 
even for the promotion of physical culture. 

(9) Many of the members of this association entiutained feelings of the bitt(“j - 
est hostility towards the British Government. 

(10) In addition to gymnastics, drill and other forms of pliysical exercise, 

there was a systematic discu-ssion of the objects of the society as set 
forth in the Paridarshak already mentioned. 

(11) That the society was a revolutionary .society. 

('{mcluding n marks . — From the facts accepted in this ease it is clear that a 
^evolutioiiuiy movement of a very dangerous character was started hy bhadralak 
youths of some education. T'lie movement had great potciitiaJitie.s for evil. The 
ilaeea JSamiti being proscribed, its premises scaichcd, its leading members prose- 
cuted, the growth of the movement was temporarily arrc.sted, but many of the 
associates escaped and continued their operations. The teaching and the example 
of the Dacca Anusilan fSamiti were resjionsible for many murders, dacoilies and 
other political crimes during the subsequent 10 years. 

C. Forty-six accused were, on the 20th of July 1910, committed for trial by 
the High Court under Act XJV of 1908. The charges 

The Howrah gang case, against them were under sections 121 A, 122 and 123 
ot the Indian I’enal Code. The principal charge was under section 121A 
(( oiispiracy to wage war against the King-Emperoi). The case did not pioceed 
11 gainst 7 of these 46 persons. The place of the conspiiacy w as .said to be “ Sibpur 
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M\ th( district of Howrah and other jdaceH in British India.” The Counsel for 
the jn his addrtss divided the JiccuHcd into tlie following groups: — 

(1) Sihjmi group, (2) Kiirchi group, (IJj Kidderporo gioup, (4) Chingripota groupi 
(oj Mazilfuir group, (6) Haludbaii giouji, (7) Kn-’hmigar group, (8) Nator group, 
(0) .JhangiKlia grouji, (10) diigaiitar group, (11) Chalra Bhatidar group, and 
(1:1) Itajshahi (Kamiuir Boalia) group. The proseeution attempted to prove a 
eoTiHpir.uy under seclion 121 A and eertaiii overt arts {f'-ff-, daeoilies, murders, 
seducing of troojis, etc.) coininitteil in pursuance of the conspiracy. ISome 
of the ()\ert acts had Ixaai the subject of judicial proeeeding.s. Two ajiprovors, 
Lalit ]\Ioban Chakrabaiti and Jatindra Nath Jfazra, were put forward fi.s important 
wilne.ssts. The eoiirl, liowever. deelmed to aceejit the evidence of the approvers, 
Ui.inily on tlie ground tliat their .'-•tatemeiits, if etmijiartsl with other evidence and 
eii enmstances di^closeil, were not reliable The (Viurt further jiointed out another 
fatal d(4eet in the ea.se for tlH‘ jiroseeution. The following quotation frmn the 
judgment will make the jioint clear : — 

” TIuti- is hnt one further point to which I would dei^ire to allude before I 
jMOceed to deal with the individual cases. It is the charge of conspiracy 
that has bi'cn argiud before us, and no other, aiul that charge is single 
and eonijilete. At the same tune there are many accused before us and 
thcA are drawn from different parts of the country. These accused have 
b(‘en desciilied by the iirosecution, aud con\xuiientJy described, as falling 
into groups. But it is not ojien to us to liiid more ccaispiracics than one, 
lor there is the lughest autlionty that it is a legal unjiossibilitv wdieii 
several ])ersorLS are charged with the same eonspiraiy that some should 
be found guilty of one eimspiraey aud some of another. This proposi- 
tion w’iis ae(iepted by CouJi.sel for the prosecution iib one by which the 
(’oiirt must be governed. It is thus only open to us to Jiiid one con- 
spiracy, and, for the prosecution to succeed against any one of the accused, 
they must estabiisli hy proper and sufficient proof tjiat he is a member 
of that conspiracy.” 


The Counsel for the iirosecution accepted this proposition, and put forward 
only one conspiracy. The C'ourt acquitted most of the accused, mainly on the 
ground that their connection w’lth this particular conspiracy w'as not proved. The 
Tourt, howe\cr, found iaicr aha that — (a) a conspiracy to wage war was proved; 
{b) that some daeoitie^j were committed and in some of these dacoities some of the 
accusiHl look part ; in others the coiuiectioii of individual accused Wiis not made 
out; (c) that .seditious literature was in eireidation ; (d) that arms weie seized; 
(f) that one of the accused, Tara Nath Ray Chaudhuri, w'ho was convicted under 
the Arms Act (for illegal possession of arms) and sentenced to 3 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment, was the manager of the seditious newspaper JugarUar. The Court 
convicted only six of the accused, holding they w^ero. guilty of taking part in the 
Haludban daeoity. 


7. On the 12th of May 1913 sanction for the prosecution of 44 persons under 
TI.- section 121 A, Indian Penal Code, was obtained from the 

^ ^ Bocal Government. Thirty-seven of these were 

arrested. Tw^o, Raj am Kanta Das and Girindra 
Mohan Das, became approvers. Seven w^ere discharged by the Magistrate and 
2 w^ere ciischarged in the Sessions Court. Of the 9 so discharged the prosecution 
withdrew' the case against 7. Of the rest, 12 pleaded guilty. The cases against 
the remainder were withdrawn by the prosecution. Evidence w^as adduced before 
the enquiring Magistrate, and some witnesses were heard by the Sessions Court. 
That Coui t ac cepted the plea of guilty. In order to determine ajipropriate sentences, 
the Court discussed the evidence shortly with regard to the nature of the offence 
and observed inter alia — 


(u) That the accused were all young men, their ages ranging from 19 to 29* 
{h) That they were for the most part instrument-s in the hands of persons 
whom the police failed to arrest and whose identity was not known. 
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(c) That ever since the movement was started it was essentially a movement 

among young men and bo 3 " 8 . 

(d) That the movement had been in existence for nearly a decade. 

(e) That the District Organisation Scheme " found in tlus case provided 

for the spreading of the propaganda among schoolboys by the intro- 
duction of masters imbued with the “ idea ” into schools all ove r tlie 
country and by the institution of selected students in all schools. 

(/) That paragraph 15 of the “District Organisation Scheme” explains the 
importance of spreading the movement among school biws and says ; — 
“It is umnan'icd youths who arc depositaries of enthiisKustie zeal, 
caj)abilit 3 ^ of doing work and scll-saeritice.” 

(^) The dangerous nature of the movemeiiL is illiistrati'd by the. following 
quotation from the judgment : — 

“ As the ‘ District Organisalion .Sc heme ’ shows, the ]ue.sen1 eouspiracy 
vas intended to be exceedingly a\ ide.sprc'cid. lia\ mg Iumik Iu's m all 
districts in Eastern Bengal. Of the ja'rsoiih uho luu c piiMclcil miilty 
in the inesent ease some are rcNi.hnts of the distijct of IhiUaig.inj, 
Home hail from Dacca, and tliree ironi Tinpera. It is an aii,iiehieal 
ino\cnient whose followers bind tljciuse! vc.s to obev iinpheilly the 
order*? of tin? h'adcis. The \tainii;<M gcaaration .nc- drawn away 
from tlieir studies to follow a (himiiical idea. Miscax' is iiit i odiieed 
into homes that are otherwise h.ijqiy and ((mtenled. Both th(‘ 
ai»|»r(»\eis in the prc'sent ease aie matances of young men who Inn e 
bemi led against their natural inelin.iticuis to la^eonu^ aec nnqiliees 
to acts ol violence. Seend mnrdci.'- ami daeoities coninutlcil against 
helpless jteojile in fai-away villagers .oe artn l(‘s of tlie eoin|)ii ators’ 
creed; and Irorii a })a.s.sage in tin ‘ truest ions lelo'rs’ c‘.\hdnted in 
the ease, and attiibutc'd to Sailesh Mukhaiji, one- ol the' eonte.ssing 
accused, it would ajqiear tlial a ‘ wholesale massa(*j<v' jiiesumahly 
of Euiopean.s, was ])<irt of tlie eonspiiatois’ jiiogr.niimi . The vnung 
men who join such an assoeiation may he ternporaiily hlinded l.y 
the glamour of the pros]H'rt of a light Jor indej»endenc*e ; l>ut sce jet 
imiideis and daeoities eommitted on hcdpless village tolk i.s thc‘ woik 
of ('ommon fedons and not of would-be patriots, d'he eonspii atois 
have allowed lluar mental peivcisencHs to run riot. Xo one could 
quarrel with tlicm for loving thcai e(»untrv. and the fjui'siion cd thi* 
liberation of India is far bevoud their eomprehension ddn y aie 
puficjd lip With their own impoi tane(‘ and arc* jl law to tlienihelvcs 
Idu'ir methods must alieuiate the symjiathy of all light thmkmg 
]ieo])lc\ 

The sentences imjiosed in leceiil ea.scs of a similar nature have had no 
(letcTTent edfeet. In th(‘ inteii'sts of law and ordei, and in the in- 
teroKts of India hei.self, it is nece'ssary that lliis movement should 
be stopjiecl.” 

(A) Ramesh Arharya, tlie leader at Baii.sal, Avas only 21 years of age at the 
time of his arre.st. 

(i) That several of I he accused took jiart in .some of the daeoities. 

The findings in the judgment and the documents proved in the c ase e^tahlished 
that bJuidralol' youth'! eriteied into a conspiracy with the object of spieading abroad 
a dangerous organis ition throughout the country. The organisation Avas nitcmded 
to overthrow the British (jovernment. In furtherance of the objects of that 
organisation they cumniitied several dac'oitics. fhey iccniitecl sc hoolboys in 
insidious ways. Thcfse boys were gradually drawn into a life of crime by eaicfullv 
rontrived scheme, s and vows. .Sorae of the accuscjd had tliemselves been pervc i tciJ 
in this manner. The conspiracy was really a hiancdi of the Da^ c;.i eorispp\icy. 
There were other liranrhes of the Dacca conspiracy. 
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8. In the Bari^al case local Govcinmciit saiiftioived the ftrosecution o( 

44 persons under section lliJA of the Indian Penal 
Gode (eonspiraev to wane war against the King- 
SUpp ry • Kmrierorh Of these, .*17 persons 'were arrested. Of 

these *17. 9 were discharged and 128 were committed to the Sessions Court for trial. 
Till' ease was uitlidraun against !2 and ])T'oved agimist the remaining 2t). Alter 
.1 eon.siderahle hody ol evidence had been lecoided, 12 of the aei iised pleaded 
guilty and were eun\ieted and senterued The ease against tlie remaining 14 
uas withdrawn. Other aeeused who were ahseonding were ant. sled on various 
dates and ]mt up lor trial. The names of these aeeused were (1) IMadan Mohan 
Bhaiimik aha.‘< Madan Mohan ('handia Bhuuiiiik ai-ia.s Kulada INasad Kay, (2) 
Trailakhya JS.'ath Chakraharti (ihas Kalidhar Chakiaharli alins Biraja Kanta 
Chakial^ai ti, (.‘J) Khagendia Nath (Taiidhuri Siiresh ('haiitlra Chandhuri, 

(4) JTatuI (diandra Gaiiguli and (.7) fCiniesh Chandia Datta (’haudhuri alios Kamesh 
Chandra (Taiitlhuii abas Paritosh. * 


The main fact on which the jiroseeiition relied was that the aeeused in both 
tliese eases and many other ])ersons formed themselves into an elalioiate organisa- 
tion witli tlie oh|ect of overthrowing the British Government. Keeruiting of boj^s, 
i idleetion of funds by daeuitics and other criminal acts, collection of arms, and 
murder of spies and persons who were suspected to be unfaithful to the organization 
were .“ome of its prineijial activities. This organization came within the provisions 
of section 121 A of the Indian Penal Code and was a con^juracy to wage war 
against the Kiiig-Kmjioror, 

The Sessions Judge of Barisal in a Icngtliy judgment found tlie existence of 
such a cnmiiin) conspiracy to have been pro\e(l. He also found that the con- 
spiracy was guilty ol various overt arts like dacoities, murder s, etc. He convicted 
and sentenced eacii of tlic five accused to various tiinis of imprisonment. The 
assessors also agna il to the finding that a conspiracy know n as the llarisal conspiracy 
existed. Tlare was an axipeal to the High Court. In the appeal no attemirt was 
made by Counsel for the apiiellants to dispute the finding that the Barisal cori- 
sjiiracy did in fact exist, They apparently confined their arguments only to the 
question as to wdiether the accused individually took part in this conspiracy. Both 
Courts, however, found that the Barisal eon.spiracy did in fart exist, and the High 
Court further observed that the existence of the conspiracy was not challenged 
because the evidence was so strong that such an attempt had no chance of success. 
Amongst others the following facts were established by oral evidence and exhibits : — 

(1) That the Barisal iSamiti Avas an offshoot of the Dacca Anusilan Samiti. 

'Uiere Avere also samitis and organisations in A^arious other places. 
e.(j.f Coiniila, Chittagong, and Feui. 

(2) The organisations were systematic and complete. The “ idea ” (as it was 

called) was to be zealously preached amongst students and schoolboys. 
The members were gradually initiated into the inner circle by aoavs 
of gradually increasing solemnity. There Avcrc sev^eral departments 
like the Arms dcjiartinent, the Action department, the Violence depart- 
ment, the (Organisation department, the General dcx>artment, etc. 
The organisation and the voavs, the methods of work, etc., were similar 
to tho.se proved in the Dacca conspiracy case. We have described 
these. 

(3) Appointments as schoolmasters w'ere secured with a vieAV to recruitment 

of boys. 

(4) The yonnrang National School vi^as one of the imijortant centres of the 

organisation. The Secretary (who was also the proprietor) and several 
teachers and .students of this school wxre active members of the criminal 
conspiracy, and dacoities and crimes were engiueered and carried out 
from tlie Sonarang National School. 
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(5) That the follo'^inp dacoiticR and crimep \\-ero the overt aeths of the Bansal 
Sandti and hhndralok bovR of some education took part in lliem : — 

(1) Tlie Haldia Hat dacoify, 30fh Scjitcmber flMd. 

(2) The Kalayaon dnroit^’, 7th November lyiO. 

(3) Tlie Dadpur daeoity, 30lh Novenitier H)10 

(4) The Panditchar dacoity, 30th Ftbniaiy 101 1. 

(5) The Coadia dacoity, 20th Februaty lOJl. 

(0) Tlie Sukair dacorty, 31 st Marcli 1011. 

(7) Reconnoitring for a dacoity al MLidarigaiij, (Uh June 1911. 

(8) The Golakpur gun theft, 20th duly 1011. 

^ (9) The Kawaknri dacoity, 20th Ajiid 1912. 

(10) The Birangal dacoity, 23rd ]\lay 1012. 

(11) The Panam daeoity, 10th July 1912. 

(12) The murder of Sarada Chakrahaili in July 1012. 

(13) The Com ilia t<iun dacoify, l?^t Novc mber 1012. 

(14) The Nangalband dacoity, 14th Novcnd)cr 1012. 

The fact tliat so many crimes ncic committed by bhadralok youth over a 
comparatively wide area and for a period of two years is very signi- 
iiCant. Crimes like these are absolutely fonign to the nature and 
ordinary im liiiations c>f the eduentetl Bengali 3'oulh. Their occurrence 
was entirely a ntw and abnormal experience. The fact that so many 
crimes could be committed Aiith im]iunity for such an extended pcuiod 
b3’ a fairly large nunibci of ]ieople also shows tJiat the organisation 
behind the crimes nas elaborate. 

(ii' Tlie Bansal Samiti had a Histnel Organi.scr a.s it.s hcail. One Jatin (Ihosh, 
a ymutli of the hhadralok class, was at first its head. He was suec^eeded’ 
by one of the accused, another hKadraloh 3’outh, named Rarnesh Acharya. 
Pvaniesh "Aas a 3ouiig man of about 21 01 22 at the lime of hi^ arrest. 
He was the son of a ( io\ eniment ('ourt rcadtr. Rainet.h join(‘d the 
Dacca »^aniiti after passing his niatricnJation examination. 

Soon after passing hv.s intermediate examination Rainesh A\as orih red to 
piin tlie ‘‘ National Si-hool ” at Somiraiig as a teacher. He oheyed. 
While e.t Sonaiang, he committed vaiious crimes. TIm' Sonarang 
school A\as ('lo.^ed soon aftiT the Siikair ilaeoity. J'hen lie \i.i> jirosc- 
cuted fur bad In elihoud uiuler section 110, Criminal Proec-durc Cuclo, 
and u]tiiiKitel3" .'^i^ei is'ihd J.itiii (Jbosh as the leader oi the Sarniti at 
P»ansaJ. He Mas cuiiMcted in the Barisal consjiiracv ease. TIk' case 
of Kamesh Achaiya is one ol 111:1113- lv[iical cases that ve have come 
across in which a student and a son ot a ivsjiectable man aviis gradually 
drawn into a levi^lutionaiy- oit^anisat ion and ultimately bee.im<‘ a 
hardtmed crirnnral at a comparatn el^^ earl3- age. He joined the Samiti 
tirst as an organisation lor pli^sieal iinprovc'inent and gradually be- 
came enmeslied in the toils of a jc'volut loiiary oiganisation at the age 
of 21 or 22. But for tins oujaiiisat ion he would ])erhaps have become 
a useful member tit so( ictv iii.-teml of a hardened criminal. 

(7) One of the overt acts prcueil. naim ly, tin- murder of Sarada Chakrabarti, 
WAR an act of cold-blooded murder fur supposed faithlessness to the 
objects of the Samili. The victim was shot, his liead was cut off, and 
then the head and the liod3' Mere thrown into a tank. The district 
poL'ce at the time did not <‘\en kiUAv whose iKid}^ it was, and had no 
notion whatever that the crime was the act of a political organisation. 
A considerable time afterwards as a result of the confession of one 
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Priya Nath Acharya in the Trichinopoly Jail the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department succeeded in learning the true facts relating to the 
crime. Following up the facts stated by Pnya Nath they succeeded 
in obtaining unimpeachable corroboration of the statements of Priya 
Nath, and his version of the facts was accepted both by the Sessions 
Judge and the High Court. 

(8) The members of the Samdi had two farms (Belonia and Adaipur) in Hill 

Tippera. The farms were ostensibly agricultural ventures, but really 
places for the furtherance of the revolutionary organisation. The 
members oi the 8amiti used to practise shooting in these farms. 

(9) Priya Nath Acharya, Kamesh Acharya, and others used to join schools 

as teachers for the purpose of recruiting boys for the revolutionary 
movement and often succeeded in their attempts. 

(10) Letters used to be addressed to ordinary persona, who had consented to 

act as post-boxes, so as to evade police vigilance. 

(11) Seditious pamphlets used to be distributed for the furtherance of the 

organisation. 

(12) Cipher lists were found setting out names of boys of various educational 

institutions. These boys were apparntitly members of the conspiracy 
organisation. 


From the judgment and the docunients found in tlie cfLS(‘ it can be h^gitimately 
concluded that bhndrahk youths (mostly students) entered into a conspiiacy to 
overthrow the British Government. Tlu‘ coiiapiraey W!us «'espoiisible for at lea^t 
11 daeoities during a period of about tivo years, one murder, one attempt at a 
dacoity, and one theft of a gun. I’hc fact that even after the eoiivictions m 
the Dacca eonspnacy ctuse the Bausal i-onsjuracy could continue to flourish shows 
how iiiefloetivc the results of tfu* Dacca trial had heeii from a preventive point 
of view. It must be remembered that the Daeca Samiti was the parent society 
Tlie records of the Barisal Hupplemeiitary case show also how dangerous to the 
educated \oulh ol Bengal these samitis are. 


9. A se.ueh w^arrant was LssuchI by the Deputy Commissioner of S^'lhel in 
_ _ K* h connection with a bumf) outrrige committed at Maulvi 

The Raja^^azar DORID Sylhet. In execution of this warrant in 

December 1913 a room (X'ciipied by Sasanka Sekhar 
H azra, alias Ainrita Lai Hazra, was searched at No. 29()-l, Upper ('ircular iloail 
(local name Rajs Bazar), Three pcrsoiLs, Sasanka Sekhar {alias Arnrita Lai) 
Hazra, Dine.sh Ghandra Sen Gujita, Chandra Sekhar De and Sarada Charan Guha, 
were found asleep inside this room and were arrested. The police found in this 
room, amongst other things, some tobacco tins, cl.inips and discs. Jt was alleged 
tliat these w ere materials for the preparation of bomb.«f Later on tw^o men, namely, 
Kalipada Ghosh, alias Upendra Lai Ray Chaudhiin and Khagcndra Nath Chau- 
dhuri abas Surtjsh Chandra Chaudhuri, were arre.stcd at different places. Hanctiou 
of the local Government was obtained to prosecute these men under section 120 B 
of the Indian Penal Code and under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908. The 
men (except Khagendra) were convicted and sentenced to various terms of impn 
sonmeiit by the Sessions Judge of Alipore. The convicted men appealed to the 
High (^ourt and the Government also appealed against the acquittal of Khagendra 
and obtained rules for enhancement of the sentences passed upon the five accustnl 
ronvictcd by the Sessions Judge. The appeal was heard by Mukharji and Richard- 
son, J.J. Below are noted the more important findings in the judgment of the 
High Court dated the 25th of February 1915 ; — 


(n) Thai Exhibits Nos. J, V, VI and VII cofistitutcd materials for the pre- 
paration of bombs as alleged by the prosecution and were not collected 
for experiments tow^ards construction of a cheap acetylene generator, 
as contended by the defeni;**. 
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(6) Tliat the bombs which were being manufactured at No. 290-1, Tpper 
Circular Road, were of the same tyjx* os the flalhousie Square bomb 
(dated the 2nd March 1911), the Midnapore bomb (thrown into the 
house of an approver, dated the 13th December 1912), the Delhi bomb 
(thrown at the Viceroy on the 23rd DtH'ember 1912), the Maulvi Bazar 
bomb (dated the 27th March 1913), the Lahore l)omb (dated the 17th 
May 1913), the Mymensingh bomb (dato-d the 30Ui Septomber 1913), and 
the Bhadreawar bomb (dated the 31st December 1913). 

(c) The system adopted was to use, for the shell of the bomb, a tin of the 
kind in whicli tobacco, cigarettes or condensed milk is sold and \vith 
it to use iron discs and iron clamps. 

{(P\ The ex])crts testified that the various bombs were the w'ork of one con- 
trolling mind and all belonged to the same family. HHajor Turner, 
one of the experts, said that he had never come across this type of 
bombs. 

(e) That Sasanka was a member of a revolutionary conspiracy, firstly because 
the fact that bombs of this particular type were found to have been 
used in vaiious places in British India ai; widely separatecl from each 
other as Calcutta, Lahore, Delhi, S3'lhct, Mymensingh and MidnajKirc, 
showed that more than one person was engaged in these transactions, 
and secondly because of tlie revolutionary" documents found in his 
room advocating realisation of the independence of India with the 
aid of heroic jiatriots by bloodshed and assassination.” 

(/) The connection of the other accused with the conspiracy was not cstab- 
lishtxi. 

These are the main findings so far oa the same arc necessary for our purposes. 
There is, however an interesting portion of the judgment dealing with the meaning 
of the w’ords “ Maiier Lila ” (the inscrutable ways of Mother). Tw^o meaning.^ 
are suggested— one innocent and the other smistcr. The following quotation 
from the judgment illustrates what this sinister meaning is ‘ At the same time 
there can be no question that by a grievous and perverse misapplication of language, 
— an act of sacrilege winch merits the strongest condemnation of all right-minded 
people — revolutionaries have applied the expression (""Mayer Lda'') to describe 
anarchical outrages as if they were deeds sanctioneti by the great mother of the 
umverse.” 

From the judgment in this case os also from the accepted exhibits, the existence 
of a criminal conspiracy of a dangerous character is established. The fact that 
bombs W'cre manufactured and used in different parts of India, as also the use 
of bombs of one common ty^e in places so distant from each other as Delhi, Maulvi 
Bazar, Lahore and Calcutta, is very significant. 



ANNEXUBE (2). 


Statistics as to (Kje, caste, occupation or profession of persons convicted 
m Bemjal of rerol at lonary crimes or killed in commission of such 
cr lines durimj the years 1907 — J7. 

Age. 
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1 

3 

1 
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1 
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3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i : 

1 
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Profession or occupation. 



Note. The figures in those tables relate to persons convicted in respect of specific 
outrages, persons convicted of conspiracy to wage war against the King-Emperor, and 
persons convicted of illegal possession of arms and explosives, wlicrj the circumstances 
show connection with the revolutionary movement, and persons killed m the commission 
0 rovolutionarv crime. Thc)^ do not include persons bound over to bo of good behaviour 
or keep the peace. 





